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CHAPTER    I. 


■vP, 


THE    SHADOW    OF   DEATH. 

•Tlien  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom, 
A  shadow  on  these  features,  fair  and  thin ; 
And  softly,  from  that  hushed  and  darkened  -oom, 
Two  angels  issued  where  but  one  went  in.' 

Longfellow. 

>*YE  think  she'll  pu*  through,  Jenny?' 

*  Eh,  I  dinna  ken !     Katie  Law  never 

had  muckle  strength  tae  come  an'  gang  on, 

and  she's  been  mair  dowie  this  while  nor  I 

likit  tae  see,'  answered  Jenny  Scott ;  and  her 

kind  eyes  turned  with  a  mournful  interest  on 

the   neighbouring  cottage,  about   which   there 

was  a  solemn  hush  of  expectancy  that  summer  afternoon, 

for  there  were  great  issues  at  stake. 

'  John  Bethune  '11  miss  Katie,  if  she  be  ta'en  awa',* 
said  the  first  speaker,  settling  herself  against  the  lintel 
for  a  comfortable  gossip.  *  I've  often  said  tae  oor  Tarn, 
that  he's  faur  ower  muckle  set  on  her.' 
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'  I  vvadna  say  that,  Kirsty  ;  she's  a  winsome,  boiinie 
ciiitur.  I've  Itidden  aside  lier  iiou  for  twa  year  an'  niair, 
an'  1  never  saw  hut  a  smile  on  her  luce.' 

'  Aweel,  niayhe  no ;  hut  I  like  folk  that  can  <.»irn 
wliiles,  it  si  lows  they  hae  some  gumption,'  said  Kirsty 
I'aterson.  *  But  I'se  warrant  ye  John  got  the  wrang 
side  o'  her  whiles  as  weel's  ither  folk's  men.' 

'  I  dinna  think  that,  Kirsty,'  said  Jenny,  shaking  her 
head  ;  '  she's  fell  fond  o'  him  tae.  Eh,  I  houp  she'll  get 
through,  for  his  sake  as  weel's  her  ain.  He's  a  by-ordinar' 
fine  man.     As  I  say  whiles  to  Sandy,  he  hasna  a  brither.' 

'  Aweel,  gie  me  a  man  that  disna  set  hissel'  up  for 
better  nor  his  neobors,'  maintained  Kirsty  stoutly. 
'  I'm  sure  it  wasna  at  Auchtermairnie  he  got  his  graun 
ideas,  for  auld  John  Bethune's  a  canny  man,  an'  jist  like 
his  neebors.  He  kens  the  taste  o'  Jean  Brunton's  ale, 
I'll  warrant  ye,  though  John  in-by  pertends  that  he 
wadna  fyle  his  lips  wi't.  But  I  say,'  she  added,  lowering 
lier  voice,  '  wha's  in-by  forby  the  doctor ;  onybody  frae 
Auchtermairnie  ? ' 

Jenny  Scott  shook  her  head. 

'  Na,  it's  no  Shoosan  Bethune  that'll  come  to  Katie 
Law  in  her  trouble.  She's  never  been  i*  the  Star  that  I 
ken  o'  sin  Katie  cam'.' 

*  No,  she  has  not,'  said  Kirsty,  with  quiet  relish.  *  Ar ' 
my  guid-brither's  sister's  man  i'  Kennoway  telt  me  that 
Shoosan  said  she  wad  never  darken  their  door  while  she 
leeved.  And  when  he  telt  me,  I  jist  says,  says  I,  whaur 
did  thf.c  Bethunes  get  their  pride  \  Though  Katie  Law 
was  only  a  bit  servant  lassie,  was  she  no*  as  guid  as  them  ? 
Kae  doot  they  hae  been  in  Auchtermairnie  verra  near  as 
lang  as  the  Laird's  folk  hae  been  in  Ba'foor.  But  what 
aboot  that  ?  They're  nae  better  nor  wark  folk.  I  canna 
bide  sio  pride.* 
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'Wheest,  Kirst !  is  that  no' a  bairn  greetin*?'  inter- 
rupted Jenny  in  a  warnina\_excited_whisj)er ;  arwi  iiLTTIe 
diately  they  strained  their  ears,  and  stretched  iheir  necks 
over  the  paling  towards  John  Bethune's  door.  But  the 
dead  stillness  there  remained  unbroken  by  the  slightest 
sound. 

'  D'ye  no'  ken  wha's  in  ?  Is  Nanny  Broon  doon  ? ' 
asked  Kirsty  eagerly. 

'  Tliere's  nael»ody  that  I  ken  o*  but  Jean  Cam'll,' 
aiiswL'ied  Xirsty.    '  Her  an'  Kate's  aye  been  thrang,  ye  ken.' 

'  ()u  ay,  faur  ower  thrang ;  I've  often  said  to  Tani 
tlicre  wad  be  a  grand  turn-up  among  them.  Jean  '11  be 
II I >  in  the  buckle  tlie  day  then.  She  likes  brawly  to  be 
tiist  an'  foremost,'  said  Kirsty  Paterson,  for  she  had  an 
old  grudge  against  the  mistress  of  the  Knowe.  'For  ma 
1  wad  think  shame  to  stap  my  nose  into  ither  folk's 
business  the  way  she  does.' 

'  Jolin  gaed  for  her,  Kirsty,  for  I  saw  him  mysel'  just 
eftei-  denner-time.  Nannie  Broon's  maybe  in  tae,  for 
ocht  I  ken.' 

'  Wheesht,  wummin,  there's  somebody  at  the  sneck ! ' 

At  that  moment  the  two  worthies  were  rewarded  by 
the  sight  of  John  Bethune  himself  on  the  threshold  of 
his  own  door.  His  face  was  white  and  haggard,  the 
deep  eyes  under  the  rugged  brows  darkened  by  a  strange 
agony,  his  voice  when  he  spoke  scarcely  rose  above  a 
thick,  unsteady  whisper. 

'  (let  somebody  to  rin  to  Auchtermairnie,  will  ye  ? '  he 
asked,  ppparently  unconscious  of  the  devouring  interest 
with  which  they  liung  upon  liis  looks  and  words. 

'Ay;  the  skule's  oot,  1  hear  the  bairns,'  answered  Jenny 
at  once.  '  I'll  rin  for  my  Tannny,  an'  set  him  aff  at  aince. 
Hoo's  Katie  ? ' 

The  man  only  shook  his  head,  implored  her  to  lose  no 
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time,  and  again  vanished  within.  The  neighbours  looked 
at  each  other  a  moment,  then  simultaneously  and  omi- 
nously shook  their  heads. 

'  I'll  awa'  for  Tammy,'  said  Jenny  at  last,  and,  march- 
ing up  the  road,  she  collared  the  urchin  from  a  band 
gathered  round  the  window  of  the  shop,  greedily  eyeing 
the  latest  thing  in  '  sugar-bools,'  and  marched  him  down 
to  the  house,  instructing  him  concerning  his  errand  all 
the  while.  At  the  door  she  took  in  the  greasy  leather 
bag  which  contained  his  school-books,  and,  bringing  him 
instead  half  a  pease-bannock  spread  with  treacle,  bade 
him  be  off,  and  not  let  the  grass  grow  beneath  his  feet 
till  he  got  to  Auchtermairnie.  Tammy  retired  at  a  brisk 
trot  along  the  dusty  road,  eni  umbered  by  neither  shoes 
nor  stockings,  the  wide  corduroy  breeches  of  his  mother's 
make  flapping  like  sails  about  his  sunbrowned  knees. 
After  having  satisfied  herself  that  Tammy  was  really  off, 
Jenny  Scott  returned  to  her  gossip,  and  the  pair  plunged 
once  more  into  the  luxury  of  speculation  to  which  Katie 
Law's  serious  illness  gave  rise.  The  whole  past,  present, 
and  future  of  the  Bethunes  was  discussed,  and  they  con- 
cluded that  if  Katie  died  and  left  a  living  bairn,  John's 
sister  Susan  would  just  need  to  return  to  her  old  post  of 
housekeeper  to  him,  and,  as  that  would  leave  the  old  man 
and  Peter  uncared  for  at  Auchtermairnie,  they  set  about 
finding  a  wife  for  the  latter,  and  so  their  talk  became 
a  very  involved  and  responsible  affair,  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  follow  out  to  any  sort  of  ending  what- 
soever. 

Meanwhile  Tammy,  having  got  beyond  his  mother's 
observation,  was  taking  his  time  over  his  mission.  The 
first  interruption  occurred  at  the  smithy,  which  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  his,  and  where  he  would  sit  for  hours 
watching  John  Henderson  at  his  work,  thinking  him  far 
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more  to  be  envied  than  a  king.     To  Tammy  it  seemed  a 
beautiful  and  splendid  thing  to  have  nothing  to  do  but 
nail  shoes  on  to  horses'  feet,  and  blow  up  the  fire  till  it 
glowed  again,  the  latter  part  of  the  smith's  labours  being 
especially  to  be  desired  in  the  winter-time.     He  whisked 
round  the  corner,  and,  planting  himself  on  the  seat  of  a 
reaping-machine   awaiting  repair,  contentedly  munched 
his  treacle  bannock,  and  watched  the  smith's  operations 
with  devouring  interest.     They  were  especially  engrossing 
at  that  moment ;  for  one  of  Carriston  men  had  brought 
in  an  unbroken  filly  to  be  shod,  before  she  was  put  out 
to  the  grass.    She  was  a  dainty,  high-bred  thing,  intended 
for  Mr.  Lawson's  own  riding,  and  she  seemed  to  have  a 
curious  aversion  to  standing  still.     The  sweat  was  pouring 
over  the  smith's  face,  and  the  man  at  her  head  was  red 
with  his  exertion  of  trying  to  hold  her  in.     After  having 
watched  the  shoeing  process  to  a  close,  Tammy  leisurely 
descended  from  his  perch,  and  crossed  the  road  to  the  old 
quarry  to  look  whether  the  birds  were  hatched  in  a  nest 
under   a   whin  bush   known   only   to   himself.     Having 
satisfied  himself  on  that  point,  and  carefully  handled  the 
eggs,  he  bethought  himself  of  his  errand,  and  ran  across 
the  fields  like  a  hare,  plunging  through  hay  and  corn, 
knowing  his  supple  limbs  would  soon  carry  him  safely 
beyond  observation  or  chase.     It  was  after  five  o'clock, 
and  Susan  Bethune  was  sitting  down  to  her  afternoon 
cup  of  tea,  when  he  arrived  breathless  at  the  door   of 
Auchtermairnie, — a  cosy  farm-steading  standing  a  little 
off  the  road,  within  half  a  mile  of  Kennoway. 

*  I'm  no'  for  naething  the  day ;  awa'  ye  go,'  she  called 
out  in  answ^er  to  the  knock,  but  started  to  her  feet  when 
the  urchin  answered  back  shrilly, — 

'  Ye're  to  come  awa'  to  the  Star  as  fast's  ye  like,  my 
mither  says.     Katie  Law's  maist  awfu*  ill* 
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'  Oh,  it's  you,  Tammy  Scott ! '  said  Susan  Bethune  un- 
graciously, when  she  came  out  to  the  door.  '  Wha  set 
ye  wi'  that  message  then  ? ' 

'  My  mither  set  me.  I  think  John  Bethune  bade 
her,'  answered  Tammy.  '  The  doctor's  there,  because 
Jock  Philp  was  haudin'  his  pownie,  an'  a'  the  wives  is 
oot,  so  she  maun  be  gey  ill.' 

'  Weel  a  weel,  tell  them  I'll  come  wast  when  I'm 
ready,'  said  Susan  Bethune  with  a  peculiar  compression 
of  her  lips.  '  Here,  see,  there's  a  piece  tae  ye,  an'  see  ye 
dinna  stane  the  jeuks  as  ye  gang  by.' 

Tammy  accepted  the  burnt  end  of  oatcake  offered  to 
him  in  rather  a  gingerly  fashion,  and  directly  he  got  past 
the  house  he  laid  it  down  on  the  garden  dyke,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  look  out  for  the  ducks,  which  had  never  been 
in  his  thoughts  till  Miss  Bethune  herself  mentioned 
them.  In  a  few  minutes  there  was  an  unusual  splash- 
ing in  the  mill-dam,  and  the  air  filled  with  a  chorus  of 
quacking,  while  Tammy,  having  had  his  sport,  and  fear- 
ing the  consequences,  ran  off  home  as  fast  as  his  bare 
and  nimble  feet  could  carry  him.  Susan  Bethune,  how- 
ever, paid  no  attention  to  the  noise  proceeding  from  the 
mill-pond,  her  mind  being  completely  absorl)ed  by  the 
news  the  boy  had  brought.  It  had  spoiled  her  tea,  and 
after  taking  another  mouthful  she  poured  it  out,  and  put 
the  things  back  in  the  dresser.  Then  she  set  on  the  pot 
for  the  six  o'clock  porridge,  and  went  out  of  doors  in 
search  of  her  father.  They  were  all  hoeing  in  the  potato 
field,  tho  old  man  keeping  up  his  drill  with  the  rest ; 
but  when  he  saw  her  waving  at  the  gate  he  put  down 
his  hoe  and  crossed  over  to  speak  to  her;  as  he  did  so 
he  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and  stretched 
himself  with  a  sigh.  He  was  very  weary,  for  he  was 
a    bent    old    man,  whose    days  of   toil   ought    to  have 
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been  past.  But  so  long  as  Peter  Bethune,  who  was 
now  absohitely  master  in  Auchtermairnie,  had  his 
way,  there  would  not  be  much  resting  for  any  within 
its  walls. 

'  Thjit's  a  laddie  frae  the  Star,  faither,'  said  Susan, 
directly  he  was  within  hearing.  '  John's  wife's  doon, 
an'  they're  seek  in'  me  to  come  wast.' 

Nothing  could  be  more  unreadable  than  her  expression 
of  face  as  she  uttered  these  words  ;  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  tell  whether  she  was  well  or  ill  pleased  at 
the  summons. 

'  Ye'U  gang  then,  Shoosan  ? '  said  the  old  man  eagerly. 
*  The  puir  lassie  has  nane  o'  her  ain, — ye'll  gang  to  the 
Star  surely  noo  ? ' 

*  I  dinna  ken,*  said  Susan,  and  there  was  evidently  a 
hard  struggle  going  on  in  her  mind.  '  They  maun  learn 
that  a'body's  no'  aye  at  their  beck  an'  bow.  John  '11 
find  his  error  noo,  I'm  thinking,  in  ioairryin'  a  cratur  wi' 
nae  folk.* 

'  Wha  s  laddie  wa.  t,  an'  what  did  he  say  ? ' 

*  It  was  that  wee  deil.  Tammy  Scott.  It's  maybe  a*  a 
lee,  ye  ken ;  but  he  said  the  doctor  was  there,  an'  of 
coorse  a'  the  clashin'  wives  is  cot.' 

'  Then  ye  should  gang  awa'  the  noo,  Shoosan,'  said  the 
old  man  anxiously ;  *  Pete  '11  let  me  lowse,  an'  I'll  yoke 
Donal'  in  the  milk-cairt  for  ye.' 

*  'Deed  no ;  I'm  no'  gaun  ridin'  through  the  Star  for 
them  or  ony  ither  body.  I'll  awa'  in,  an'  mak'  the  par- 
ritch.  It's  near  six  onyway,  an'  I'll  hae  my  goon  an* 
bannet  on  gin  ye  come  in,'  said  Susan.  '  Tell  Geordie, 
wull  ye,  to  bid  Else  come  down  to  the  byre  at  half  aicht, 
for  I'll  no'  be  hame.' 

So  saying,  Susan  Bethune  nodded  her  head  once  or 
twice,  and  stalked  away  back  to  the  house. 
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'  What  was  Shoosan  seekin'  ? '  asked  Peter,  stepping 
from  behind  tlie  workers  to  speak  to  h's  father. 

*  Katie's  doon,  an'  they're  for  her  wast,  but  she'll  no 
gang  or  it  comes  up  her  ain  back/  said  the  old  iiiau, 
and  he  looked  across  the  flat  lields  to  the  clustering  red 
roofs  of  the  little  hamlet,  where  his  favourite  son  had 
his  home,  and  there  was  a  wistfulness  in  his  eye  which 
told  that  all  his  sympathies  were  there. 

*  She's  quite  richt.  There's  naething  like  bein'  inde- 
pendent wi'  folk,'  said  Peter  with  a  coarse  laugh.  '  John 
should  hae  been  mair  canty  wi'  Shoosan  when  he  had  her. 
Ye  canna  blame  her  noo.' 

'  He  never  did  ocht  till  her.  It  wasna  a  deidly  sin  to 
tak'  a  wife/  said  the  old  man  mildly. 

'  Shoosan  thocht  it,  though,*  laughed  Pete  again. 
'  Come  on,  then  ;  we  can  gang  up  an'  doon  the  dreel  again 
afore  six/ 

A  rough,  uncouth,  ill-conditioned  fellow  was  Peter 
Bethune,  and  his  blustering,  domineering  disposition  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  his  outward  appearance.  He  had 
a  tall,  slack,  ill-knit  figure,  and  a  big  head  adorned  by  a 
shock  of  tawny  hair,  already  thickly  mixed  with  grey. 
A  heavy  beard  concealed  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  but 
there  was  nothing  attractive  in  what  was  visible.  The 
eyes  peering  out  from  under  the  shaggy  brows  were  of  a 
steely  blue  colour,  and  his  glance,  though  as  keen  as  that 
of  a  fox,  seemed  restless  and  shifting,  and  was  never  a 
moment  still.  Susan  Bethune  was  not  greatly  beloved, 
but  everybody  agreed  that  she  was  far  preferable  to  her 
eldest  brother.  She  had  borne  a  bitter  disappointment 
in  her  youth,  which,  coupled  with  her  way  of  life,  had 
somewhat  soured  her  disposition,  which  was  naturally 
kind,  and  even  affectionate.  She  had  been  in  a  manner 
twice  disappointed,  for,  when  her  lover  had  proved  false, 
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she  had   turned  with  all  her  affection  to  her  brother 
John  ;  ai-'l  he  also  had  failed  her, — at  least  he  had  taken 
a  wife,  for  which  Susan  Jiadgaid-  sbp-w/^uld  Rev gr  iX)t)f[\€~ 
•him.     OM"John  "Bethune  had   but  two  sons,  p.nd  John 
was  the  younger.     Therr  was  little  between  them  in 
years,  but  the  disparity  in  other  respects  was  complete 
and  striking.     Peter  had  always  been  a  lout,  void  of 
feeling,   and   inclined  to    bully    anything    weaker   than 
himself.     He  was  greedy,  as  well  as  masterful,  and  as 
the  brothers  grew  up  together,  John  found  it  impossible 
to  support  existence  at  Auchtermairnie,  though  there  was 
work  to  keep  both  employed.     He  was  by  nature  quiet, 
gentle,  and  reserved,  fond  of  books,  and  even  of   the 
refinements  of  life,  for  all  of  which  Peter  had  the  utmost 
contempt.     *Wark  an'    siller'  was  Peter's    motto;  and 
after  a  time  things  came  to  such  a  crisis  that  John  left 
the  farm  and  went  to  the    Star  to  live.      His  father 
bought  him  a  croft,  and  after  a  little  time  John  quite 
fell  in  with  the  ways  of  the  village,  and  got  a  loom 
fitted  up  in  the  ben-end,  for  hand-loom  weaving  was  a^ 
that  time  the   staple  industry  of    the   place,  and   the 
industrious  made  it  pay  welL     Susan  went  with  John 
as  his  housekeeper,  and  never  had  man  a  more  faithful, 
self-denying  servant.      Nothing  in  the  shape  of   work 
came  amiss  to  Susan  Bethune.     She  could  just  as  easily 
hoe  a  breadth  of  potatoes,  or  gather  rack  behind  the 
plough,  as  she  could  sit  by  the  fireside  and  wind  the 
pirns  for  her  brother's  loom.     She  was  a  capable,  provi- 
dent housekeeper  indeed,  but  her   effort    ended    there. 
No  neighbour  was  ever   allowed  to  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  cotttage ;  work,  work,  work  was  Susan  Bethune'a 
creed,  and  if  John  ventured  to  step  into  a  neighbours 
house  for  an  hour's  friendly  chat,  she  would  not  speak 
to  him  for  days,     She  was  verily  an  Ishmaelite,  whose 
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hand  was  a^'ainst  every  man   except  her  brother  John, 
whom  slie  strove  to  make  as  comfortaMe  as  she  could. 

In  his  leisure  time  John  Bethunc  carefully  and  ujctho- 
dically  perused  the  productions  of  the  master  minds 
among  poets,  theologians,  and  philosophers.  Nove^  ere 
at  that  day  unknown  in  Star,  and  if  one  did  ha,  \a\  to 
be  handed  from  fireside  to  fireside,  though  it  might  be 
enjoyed  in  secret,  it  was  outwardly  condenniiMl  as  a 
parcel  *  o'  unholy  lees.'  Then,  when  busy  with  his  loom 
in  'the  shop,'  as  the  ben-end  was  always  termed,  he 
thought  over  his  reading,  carefully  digesting  and  analyz- 
ing it  all,  till  his  mind  became  a  well-lilled  storehouse  of 
knowledge  such  as  money  could  neither  buy  nor  take 
away.  For  ten  years  this  monotonous,  uneventful,  but 
not  unprofitable  way  of  life  went  on  for  the  brother  and 
sister,  until  one  summer-time  a  mighty  and  unlooked-for 
change  took  place.  John  Bethune  was  an  elder  in  the 
parish  kirk  at  Kennoway,  and  in  his  regular  attendance 
at  that  place  of  worship  he  fell  in  occasionally  by  the 
way  with  a  bright-eyed  servant  lassie  from  Newtonhall, 
whose  winning  way  and  modest  behaviour,  as  well  as  her 
intelligent  and  observing  mind,  interested  him  not  a  little. 
In  outward  appearance  she  was  as  unlike  him  as  could 
well  be  imagined,  and  the  disparity  in  years  was  not 
greater  than  the  wide  contrast  between  them.  She  was  an 
orphan  w  horn  the  ladies  had  procured  from  some  institu- 
tion, and  of  her  antecedents  or  parentage  nothing  was 
known.  That  in  itself  was  sufficient  reason  to  Susan 
Bethune  why  she  should  not  be  named  in  the  same 
breath  with  John,  for  if  the  Bethunes  were  poor  they 
had  aye  been  respectable,  and  could  count  their  forbears 
back  to  covenanting  times,  when  a  Bethune  of  Auchter- 
mairnie  had  followed  brave  Hackstoun  of  Kathillet  through 
every  vicissitude  of  his  stormy  career.     John  Bethune's 
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wooirif^  was  of  a  very  matter-of-fact,  sensible  sort.     After 
lia\  iii,u;  well  considered  the  tliin;^'  in  his  own  mind,  In;  nsked 
Katie   Law  a  plain,  strjii;^'lit forward  (lucsiion,  and,  having,' 
received  an  honest,  maidenly  answer,  hec^uietly  and  witiuait 
ado  informed  Susan  that,  as  he  was  <'oini,'  to  he  marrieil, 
it  would  he  better  for  her  to  go  home  to  Audit crmairnie, 
especially  as  their  mother  was  failinu,  and  would   be   the 
better    of    her    help.       The    time    had    gone    for    Susan 
llethune  to  storm  or  llyte,  though   in  youth  her  t(»ngue 
had  been   the  talk  of  the  country  side.      She   made  no 
remark,  nor  asked  any  questions  whatsoever,  but  there 
and   then   packed   up   her  gear,   and  went  home  to  the 
farm.     And  for  many  a  long  day  she  never  suflered  her 
eyes  to  light  on  her  brother  John  and  his  bonnie  young 
wife  in  Kennoway  kirk,  nor  did  she  ever  darken  their 
door.  On  the  solitary  occasion  when  John,  on  his  father's 
invitation,  brought  Katie  into  Auchtermairnie  at  tea-t'ine 
on  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  Susan  retired  out  to  the  stack- 
yard, and  remained   there  till  they   went   away.      Her 
proceedings  did  not  in  the  least  trouble  John,  who  had 
done  his  duty  by  her  over  and  above,  but  it  weighed  on 
Katie's  gentle  heart,  who,  poor  lassie,  was  keenly  sensitive 
to  the  least  slight  cast  upon  her,  or  upon  her  husband 
for  her  sake.     She  was  very  happy  with  him,  for  she 
truly  loved  him,  and  for  two  bright  years  their  cottage 
was  the  abode  of  love  and  peace  ;  and  those  who  were 
privileged  to  sit  down  by  their  ingle-neuk    went  away 
saying  it  was  good  to  be  there.     Of  these  old  sores  Susan 
Hethune   was   thinking   as   she    stalked   in   her   upright 
fushion  along  the  green  highway  to  the  Star.     She  was 
not  a  comely  person  to  look  at,  although  in  youth  she 
had  been  a  handsome  lass  whom  many  admired.     But 
now  her  face  was  thin  and  worn,  as  if  a  secret  sorrow 
had  eaten  into  her  heart,  her  brow  had  many  wrinkles 
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on  it,  and  her  resolute  mouth  nmny  a  luird  line  and  un- 
promising,' curve.  Then  lier  scanty  liair  was  (juite  ^'rey, 
and  was  dressed  so  plainly  and  severely  that  it  did  not 
in  any  way  soften  her  rather  prominent  features.  Her 
attire  was  a  thrifty  gingham  of  a  very  large  pattern,  an 
ample  plaid,  and  a  plain,  Quaker-like  brown  honnet.  It 
was  just  about  half-past  six  when  she  passed  by  the 
smithy,  and  of  course  there  had  to  be  half-a-dozen 
ploughmen  to  gape  at  her,  and  run  in  to  tell  the  smith 
that  there  was  Susan  I^ethune  actually  on  the  way  to  her 
brother's.  Looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
Susan  l^ethune  walked  through  tlie  village  to  her  brother's 
door.  There  was  a  group  of  women  still  in  Jenny 
Scott's  garden,  which  considerably  augmented  as  word 
was  passed  from  door  to  door  that  Susan  lietbune  was  in 
sight.  She  did  not  even  look  at  them,  nor  pause  to  ask 
a  single  question,  but  lifted  the  sneck  of  her  old  home 
and  walked  in.  At  the  kitchen  door  Mrs.  Campbell,  the 
motherly  mistress  of  the  Knowe,  met  her  with  finger 
uplifted  in  solemn  warning. 

Susan  pushed  her  impatiently  aside  and  stalked  over 
to  the  bed. 

Oh,  could  that  white  wasted  face,  with  the  deep  pain- 
lines  upon  it,  be  the  winsome  face  of  Katie  Law,  which 
had  been  wont  to  look  so  bright  and  bonnie,  like  a  picture 
framed  by  the  white  lappets  of  her  bridal  bonnet  ?  At 
the  foot  of  the  bed  sat  John,  with  his  head  bowed  down 
upon  his  hands. 

'  Katie  Law's  no'  deid,  is  she,  Jean  Cam'll  ? '  asked 
Susan  Bethune  quickly. 

'  Ay,  puir  lassie,'  said  the  kind  soul  with  eyes  full  of 
tears,     *  She  has  gotten  through  wi't  at  last.' 
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WlIITTIER. 

N'  whaur's  the  bairn  ?  *  asked  Susan  in  a  loud 
whisper,  her  expression  one  of  bhmk  con- 
sternation.     For  answer  the  mistress  of  the 
Knowe  o])ened  the  door  of  the  little  back 
room   which  had  been  Susan's  own   sleei)in<^ 
cha.nber  in  days  gone  by,  and  motioned  her 
to  enter.      And  there  by  the  little  low  hearth 
sat  Nannie  Brown,  with  two  tiny  morsels  of    humanity 
lying  on  her  knee, 

'  Mercy  me !  is  there  twa  ? '  asked  Susan  so  shrilly 
that  thoughtful  Jean  Campbell  instantly  shut  the  door 
between,  so  that  the  desolate  mourner  in  the  kitchen 
might  not  be  disturbed. 

'  Ay,  wee  twin  laddies,  puir  things  ! '  said  the  large- 
hearted  woman,  her  eyes  bent  in  an  infinite  compassion 
upon  the  motherless  infants. 
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urious  was  it  to  see  the  expression  on  Susan 
r>otlmnes  face  a:j  she  bent  over  Nannie  Jirown,  and 
looked  earnestly  at  the  bairns.  If  there  yet  remained 
any  soft  spot  in  her  heart,  surely  the  si^ht  of  the  twins 
in  their  helplessness  mi<,dit  have  touched  it. 

•  It's  an  unco  handfu'  for  John,  puir  fellow,'  she  said 
in  a  short,  quick  way.  *  Ae  wean  wadna  hae  bet^n  sae 
bad  ;  but  twa  ! ' 

'  Ay,  puir  man;  but  the  bairns  '11  be  a  comfort  tae  him, 
I  dirna  doot.  The  verra  care  they'll  be  till  him  will  gar 
him  bestir  himsel'.  But,  as  ye  say,  it's  a  gey  handfu'  for 
a  weedy  man,  but  we'll  just  a'  need  to  help  to  rear  Katies 
bairns.'  Saying  which,  honest  Jean  Campbell  looked 
straight  and  keen  into  the  hard, unsympathetic  face  of  Susan 
Bethune,  and  then  turned  away  with  a  little  sigh.  There 
was  not  much  pronxise  of  sympathy  or  help  written  there. 

'  We'll  need  tae  gang  back  to  Katie  noo,  Shoosan,'  she 
said  significantly. 

*  Hae  ye  gotten  p 'thing  ready  ?  Had  I  kent  o'  this  I 
could  hae  brocht  things  frae  Auchtermairnie.' 

'  A'thing  s  in  the  kist  in  the  kitchen ;  Katie  showed 
them  to  me  yestreen,  when  I  lookit  in  to  see  how  the 
lassie  was  keepin'  up  her  heart.  Puir  wifie,  I  leuch  at 
her,  but  there  was  a  solemn  and  earnest  look  in  her  e'e 
I  didna  like,'  said  Jean  Campbell  sorrowfully.  *  Tbere's 
a  lang  bedgoon  an'  a  cap  the  Misses  gied  her,  a'  sewed 
by  their  ain  hands  ;  but  maybe  ye  hae  seen  them  ? ' 

'  Hoo  could  I  see  them  ?  Brawly  ye  ken,  Jean  Cam'll, 
that  I  hae  never  been  in  John's  hoose  sin'  his  waddin',' 
answered  Susan  Bethune  harshly,  for  her  conscience  was 
at  work  remorselessly  reproaching  her  for  the  part  she 
had  acted  towards  her  brother's  unoffending  wife.  She 
could  have  wished  now  that  she  had  been  less  hard  ;  but 
what  avails  such  regret  when  it  comes  too  late  ?     Well 
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for  us  if  we  stifle  not  our  finiT  impulses  while  opportunity 
is  «>iven  for  their  fulfilment.  From  the  srrave  none  come 
back  to  receive  atonement  from  the  livinir. 

Gently  Jean  Campbell  opened  the  door  once  more,  and 
re-entered  the  kitchen.  All  was  as  they  had  left  it,  the 
pale,  sweet,  still  face  on  the  pillow,  and  the  bent  figure 
of  the  man  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  sitting  so  motionless 
that  it  might  have  been  thought  he  too  had  bidden 
farewell  to  life. 

'John,  my  man,'  said  the  tremulous,  kind  voice  of 
Jean  Campbell,  while  Susan  stood  awkwardly  by,  seeing 
nothing  but  the  dead  face  of  Katie  Law,  which  seemed 
to  wear  for  her  a  look  of  unutterable  reproach.  '  John, 
my  man,'  repeated  Jean  Campbell,  when  her  first  words 
made  no  impression,  'ye'll  hae  to  gang  into  the  iiher 
end  till  we  get  things  dune.  Shoosan's  here,  John, 
anxious  to  dae  her  best  to  help  ye  in  yer  trouble.' 

A  deep  and  shuddering  sigh  shook  the  stalwart  frame, 
and  he  rose  heavily  to  his  feet.  He  looked  at  his  sister, 
who,  poor  awkward  soul,  so  out  of  place  in  the  house  of 
sorrow,  would  have  uttered  her  sympathy  had  she  known 
how,  then  walked  away  to  the  door,  took  his  hat  from  its 
accustomed  place,  and  went  out  into  the  still  brightness 
of  the  summer  night.  The  little  knot  of  gossiping  wives, 
oblivious  of  everything  except  this  topic  of  absorbing 
interest,  hushed  their  whispering  voices  and  fell  apart  a 
little  at  sight  of  John  Bethune.  So  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, they  might  have  continued  their  talk,  for  he  saw 
them  not.  For  tlie  time  being  John  Ijetliune  was 
possessed  by  one  thought,  so  deep  and  awful  that  it  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  The  wife  whom  he  had  loved, 
nay,  whom  he  had  worshipped  witli  all  the  rugged 
strength  of  his  deep,  intense  nature,  lay  dead  in  the  house. 
That  fact,  like  a  great  black  despairing  cloud,  shut  out 
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all  else  from  the  man's  mind.  He  walked  slowly  up  the 
middle  of  the  road  till  he  reached  the  schoolhouse,  and 
when  the  schoolmaster,  busy  among  his  flowers,  saw 
him,  he  leaned  over  the  low  wall  and  asked  for  Mrd. 
Bethune. 

'  Katie's  deid,  Maister,'  John  answered,  and  passed  on 
without  paying  any  attention  to  what  the  schoolmaster 
was  saying.  Mr.  Farquhar  watched  him  turn  down  the 
footpath  to  the  moss,  and  when  a  few  minutes  later  he 
had  occasion  to  go  to  the  back  of  the  house  for  his  spade 
he  saw  a  solitary  figure  sadly  wending  its  way  through 
the  green  heather  tops,  in  a  slow,  aimless  fashion.  Then 
a  look  of  deep  compassion  came  upon  the  master's  face ; 
he  knew  by  experience  how  awful  is  that  first  lone, 
silent  battle  with  the  sorrow  of  a  life.  John  Bethune 
was  alone  indeed  in  the  solitude  of  the  moss,  for  the 
peat-workei'3  were  all  away  home,  and  there  stood  the 
carts,  laden  and  covered,  ready  to  go  ofif  in  the  early 
morning  to  Cupar.  For  a  time  he  wandered  up  and 
down  the  brown,  uneven  ridges,  even  looked  curiously  at 
the  place  where  the  folks  had  been  casting  peats  that 
very  day,  and  then,  coming  all  at  once  to  a  fresh,  green 
hillock  covered  with  soft  turf  and  budding  heather,  he 
sat  down  and  nerved  himself  to  face  manfully  his 
bereavement — to  look  a  little  ahead  into  life  without 
Katie.  Oh,  but  it  was  dreary  work  !  and  as  he  thought 
of  the  empty,  empty  house,  great  heavy  tears  gathered 
in  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  burn  themselves  into  channels 
on  his  cheeks.  They  were  wrung  from  the  very  depths 
of  a  heart  not  touched  by  every  passing  emotion ;  they 
were  such  tears  as  men  shed  only  once  or  twice  in  a  life- 
time. It  was  curious,  and  yet  perhaps  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  John  Bethune  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  bairns, — the  helpless  little  laddies  who  would  never 
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know  a  mother's  care.  His  tlioiights  woiiM  not  go 
forward  at  his  bidding ;  tliey  only  lingered  regreUully 
witli  the  past,  mocking  him  ahnost  with  its  precious 
memories,  with  the  sweetness  of  its  happy,  tranquil  days. 
Oh,  these  two  brief,  bright  years  had  been  like  a  breath 
of  heaven  to  him !  no  man  had  been  more  blessed,  more 
utterly  content  than  he  !  Then  something  of  the  stern 
old  creed  his  grandmother  had  taught  him  rose  up  beiore 
him,  reminding  him  how  he  had  sinned  and  come  short. 
He  had  not  crucified  the  flesh,  nor  kept  himself  from 
idols ;  for  had  not  Katie  been  his  idol,  whom  he  had 
loved  and  worshipped  with  a  fervour  which  condemned 
him  now  ?  Ah,  it  is  so  much  easier  to  take  to  our 
hearts  a  living,  breathing  presence  that  can  give  love  for 
love,  than  to  yearn  for  the  intinite  and  unknown,  that 
can  only  be  approached  by  faith.  It  seems  to  me  that 
faith  is  not  a  natural  impulse  to  humanity,  but  rather  a 
plant  cultivated  in  the  soil  of  sorrow  and  disappointuK  iit. 
By  and  by  there  stole  into  John  Bethune's  heart  a  sweeter 
assurance  than  that  old  stern  creed ;  and  these  words 
whispered  themselves  to  him  in  accents  of  healing : 
*  Love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you.'  With  that 
deep  peace  and  comforting  thought  there  came  to  him  also, 
with  a  sudden  sweetness,  a  consciousness  of  the  exceeding 
beauty  and  fulness  which  encompassed  him, — that  sunset 
beauty  which  Katie  had  loved  to  look  upon  in  the  long 
summer  evenings  from  their  cottage  door.  Their  common 
love  for  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  had  been  a  very 
sweet  bond  between  them.  The  sun  had  set  over  tlie 
Lomond  Hill,  and  the  sweet  gloaming  was  creeping  over 
the  earth,  without  quenching  too  suddenly  tixc  liiigeiing 
glory  still  streaming  from  the  radiant  west.  The  sky 
was  a  wonder  of  loveliness,  in  its  thousand  varying  hues, 
soft,  indescribable,  inimitable  tints  mingling  with  clear 
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azure  and  brilliant  carmine  shot  with  bars  of  gold. 
Right  above  the  little  cottage,  where  kind  liands  were 
prei)aring  Katie  for  her  last  sleep,  the  moon  hung  clear 
and  bright,  only  waiting  for  the  darkness  to  sliow  her 
wondrous  power.  The  pleasant  stillness  was  only  broken 
by  the  cheery  chirp  of  the  corn-craik,  or  by  the  lowing 
of  the  cows  in  Broonifield  Park  growing  impatient  for 
the  sweet  bunch  of  clover  awaiting  them  in  the  byre  at 
milking-time.  The  fair  world  was  full  of  promise  ;  haw- 
thorn-tree and  sweet-brier  bush  were  bursting  into  bloom, 
the  graceful  ferns  were  uncurling  their  delicate  fronds  in 
every  shady  nook,  and  in  another  month  the  moss  would 
be  a  ])laze  of  purple  heatlier  bells.  John  Bethune 
wondered  at  the  rapid  progress  everything  had  made 
since  he  had  been  down  the  moss  with  Katie  a  month 
ago  on  a  Sabbath  evening. 

A  quick  sob  broke  from  his  lips  as  the  thought  came 
home  sliarply  that  never  again  should  he  walk  with 
Katie  liere  or  anywhere,  till  perchance  they  might 
together  pace  the  golden  streets  of  that  happier  home  to 
which  God  had  already  taken  her. 

He  rose  up  to  his  feet,  uplifted  his  eyes  to  the  ':ky 
with  a  passionate,  yearning  gaze,  as  if  they  would  fain 
penetrate  its  mysteries,  and  find  Katie  beyond. 

As  he  turned  to  go,  there  came  stealing  across  tlie 
green  fields  the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  calling  sweetly  and 
clearly  to  its  mate :  another  thing  \.o  bring  back  memo- 
ries of  Katie,  for  only  yesterday  she  had  said  the  cuckoo 
was  late  this  year,  and  wondered  whether  he  had  quitted 
his  haunt  in  the  Falkland  Wood.  Ah,  well  !  he  had 
many  sweet  memories  to  live  upon,  and  the  hope  that  was 
in  him  would  give  strength  for  each  day, — and  what 
need  we  more  ? 

When    John    Bethune    oi.oe   more    entered    his    own 
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dwelling,  there  was  nohody  in  the  kitchen,  and  he  was 
glad  of  it ;  for  he  could   look   unobserved   at  the   sweet 
face  of  the   silent    sleeper  on  the  bed  ;  and   though  the 
niurniuiing  sound   of   voices  in   the  inner  room  iold  tliat 
the   house  was   not    deserted,  he  entered  so  softly    tliat 
they  did  not   hear  him.      Very  softly,  and  witii  revcrtmt 
hand,  did  John  liethune   lift  the   pure  covering  from  his 
wife's  face,  and  let  his  eyes  dwell  upon  it.      i^ven  a  little 
time  had  wrought  a   clinnge  tlicre,  for  all   the  ])ain-lines 
were  gone,  and  there   had   even   crept  back  to  the  girlish 
cheek  a  sweet   hint   of   the   bloom   of   yore.      80  natural 
and    life-like   did  she  look,  indeed,   that  it   was  hard  to 
believe  that  death  had  claimed  the   mortal   part  of  Katie 
L;tw    for  ever.        Everything   about    her  was    spotlessly 
vvliite   and   of  the    finest  (juality, — gifts   fi'oni   the    kind 
ladies  who  had   been  very  loth   indeed   to  ])art  with  her. 
Little  did  they  dream  how  soon,  and  in  what  way,  their 
handiwork  was   to  be  us(h1.      On   the   little  deal  table  at 
the  side  of  the  bed,   Jean  Cam[)l)ell,  with  one  of  these 
finer  touches  so  cliaracteristic  of  her,  had  spread  a  pure 
linen   cloth,  and  laid    Katie's  Bible  on    it,    side    by  side 
with  ji  little   bunch  of  lily-of-the-valley,  which  grew  so 
plentifully  in   a  shady  nook  behind  the  rain-water  barrel 
at  the  back  of  the  house.     These  little  things  touched 
and    soothed    Jolin   liethune,    and    the    look     of     peace 
deepened  on   his   face.     With  a  gentle   sigh,  he  let  the 
covering  fall  lightly  over  the  face  again  ;  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  kiss  or  touch  the  dead.     The  Katie  he  had  loved 
Vv'as  not  lying  there,  but  was  even  now  mingling  with  the 
great  (company  of  the  redeemed.      So,  lifting  Katie's  Bible, 
he  sat  down  by  the  hearth,  and  opened  it  at  the  Bevela- 
tion.      And  there  Susan  found  him,  when  she  came  out 
presently  to  get  something  for  the  infants.     She  started, 
not   having  heard  him  come   in ;    and   then   she  looked 
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rather  helplessly  round,  as  if  shfe  felt  she  ought  to  say 
something,  but  could  not  find  words. 

*  Is  that  you,  Susan  ? '  said  John,  and  he  actually 
smiled.  *  I  am  glad  to  see  ye.  I  wish  ye  had  jist  come 
a  wee  quicker.  Katie  wearied  on  ye  comin' ;  but  that's 
past.' 

'  Had  I  kent  she  was  that  ill,  John,  I  wad  hae  come,' 
Susan  answered  quickly.  '  Bide  a  wee,  till  I  fill  the 
kettle  for  Nannie,  an'  I'll  sit  down  aside  ye  a  wee.  We 
maun  see  what's  to  be  dune  wi'  the  handfu'  ben  the 
hoose.' 

In  her  own  swift,  decided,  but  rather  noisy  way, 
Susan  filled  the  kettle  from  the  water  pitcher  in  the 
lobby,  and  took  it  back  to  the  room  fire.  Then  she 
returned  to  the  kitchen,  shutting  the  door  between,  so 
that  Nannie  might  not  hear  what  they  said. 

'  It  is  a  handfu',  John,'  she  said,  sitting  down  by  the 
fireside,  and  crossing  her  hands  on  her  lap.  *  I  dinna 
ken  in  a'  the  world  what  ye  are  to  dae  wi'  the  craturs, 
that's  a  fact.' 

'  Is  Mistress  Cam'U  awa',  Susan  ? '  asked  John 
quietly. 

*  Ay,  it  was  byre-time.  She's  a  kind  woman,  Jean 
Campbell,  an'  a  prudent  as  weel.  She  disna  carry  clashes 
ony  way  frae  hoose  to  hoose.' 

*  No,  she's  abune  that.  Ay,  I'll  no'  forget  what 
Jean  Campbell  has  dune  for  me  and  mine,  Shoosan. 
Shes  been  like  a  mither  tae  Katie  sin'  ever  she 
cam'  to  the  Star ;  and  Dauvit's  no'  ahint  her  in 
kindness.' 

*Weel,  weel,  I  dinna  doot,'  said  Susan  with  a  note  of 
impatience  in  her  voice.  *  But  what's  to  be  dune  wi' 
the  biiirns  ?  that's  the  question  in  the  meantime.' 

*  The  bairns  ?      I'll   get   them  brocht  up  some  way. 
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I'll  get  some  decent  middie-v^cMl  woman  to  come  an'  keep 
the  lioose  ;  an'  Jean  (Jainpbell  proinisod  Katie  tluit  she 
wad  see  tliat  the  hairiis  were  weel  liuided.  Nae  doot  it'll 
be  a  battle  ;   but  life's  a  battle  at  the  best.' 

*  Imphim,'  was  Susan  Bethune's  sole  comment.  Tiutii 
to  tell,  it  piqued  her  to  find  that  John  did  not  (•(niiii  in 
any  way  upcm  her  assistance.  And  yet,  what  c  'uM  >^!i(' 
expect?  What  had /icr  treatment  been  of  him  and  liis 
for  many  a  day  ? 

'  Ye'll  no'  hae  heard  that  Peter's  gauna  tak'  a  wife,' 
she  said  presently. 

'  Peter ! '  exclaimed  John,  looking  up  in  utter  suipii; c. 
*  Ye  dinna  mean  to  say't  ? ' 

'Ay,  div  1,'  repeated  Susan  rather  sourly.  'There's 
nae  fules  like  auld  fules ;  it's  Sammy  Tamson's  weed}'  in 
the  Windygates  he's  seekin'.* 

'  That  auld  wife  ! ' 

'Ay,  that  auld  wife.  He's  gane  to  the  ojjpo-^ite 
extreme,' said  Susan  grimly.  'Of  coorse  it's  her  silliM* 
an'  her  gear.  There's  naething  boniiie  nor  bravv  {ilmot 
her;  an'  sic  a  temper.  He's  bad  they  say,  but  she'll 
kick    up    bonnie    waps    in  Auchtermairnie,    I  can    tell 

ye.' 

'You  an' her'll  no'  'gree  very  sair,  I  doot,  Shoosan,' 
said  John  soberly. 

'  Me  an'  her  gree  !  we'll  no'  try't.  When  she  comes  in 
I  gan"  oot.  Pm  no'  that  auld  nor  that  faileil  but  I  can 
earn  saut  to  my  kail  yet.' 

There  was  a  short  silence,  for  John  P>ethuue  was 
revolving  in  his  mind  whether  it  would  be  just  to  Katie 
and  to  Katie's  bairns  to  ask  Susan  to  come  l)ack  to  the 
Star.  He  need  hardly  have  hesitated  on  Katie's  account 
either.  Well  did  he  know  that  she,  in  her  angel  com- 
passion and    sweet  charity  would  have   been    the  very 
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first  to  offer  poor  Susan  a  home.  For  slie  wns  to  be 
pitied  indeed.  It  seemed  as  if  nobody  in  the  wide 
earth  had  need  of  her ;  she  was  a  woman  who  had 
missed  lier  mark  in  life. 

'  Is't  to  be  sune,  Shoosan  ? '  he  asked  at  len,c'tli. 

'  At  Mairtinmas,'  was  Susan's  brief  res})onse.  '  I 
daursay  it  micht  be  suner  were  I  oot  the  road  ;  but  1 
canna  j^et  a  place  till  the  term.' 

*  What's  faither  sayin'  til't  ? ' 

'  Oh,  naething.  He's  gettin'  into  his  dotage,  puir  man, 
an'  he  thinks  a'thing  Pete  does  is  richt.  The  twa  liae 
gotten  completely  roond  the  auld  man,  an'  when  Lucky 
Tamson  gets  her  nose  stappit  into  Auchtermiiirnie, 
there'll  no'  muckle  come  oot  o't  for  you  or  me,  Join?.' 

'  Ye're  welcome  to  come  back  to  yer  auld  bit, 
Shoosan,  if  ye  can  be  fashed  wi'  the  toil  o'  the  bairns,' 
said  John  slowly.  'Ye'll  no'  tak'  kindly  workin'  to  the 
frem  at  your  years.     What  d'ye  say  ? ' 

Susan  Bethune  sat  in  absolute  silence,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  smouldering  fire.  There  was  a  strange 
softness  in  them  when  she  raised  them  to  her  brother's 
face. 

'  If  ye  wad  let  me,  John,'  she  said,  her  hard  voice  a 
trifle  unsteady,  '  I  wad  toil  nicht  an'  day  for  you  ar' 
for  the  bairns.  I'll  seek  naething  but  my  l)ite  an'  sup, 
an'  I'll  guide  tb*^  bairns  as  weel  as  ever  1  can,  for  the 
sake  o'  her  that's  awa.' 

'  Then  ye'll  come,  Shoosan  ?  thank  ye,'  said  John 
quietly,  and  for  a  time  there  was  no  more  said. 

'  John,'  said  Susan  at  last,  her  voice  sunk  almost  to  a 
whisper,  '  d';  e  think  Katie  forgied  me  al'ore  she  gaed 
av/a'.  Oh,  if  I  had  only  the  chance  to  tell  her  noo  hoo  I 
rue  my  daein's  in  the  past ! ' 

*  There  was  naething  in  Katie's  heart,  Shoosan,  but 
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love  an'  kindness  to  every  liuinan  bein* ;  she  never 
spak'  o'  you  but  wi'  resi)e(.'t,'  said  John ;  and  thun 
he  hiid  down  his  head  on  Katie's  Bible,  wholly  over- 
come. 

Unwonted  tears  stood  in  Susan  Bethune's  eyes  as 
she  witnessed  the  tempest  of  i^^rief  which  shook  the 
stalwart  frame  of  her  brollier  John.  There  is  some- 
thin<>'  awe-iiis})iring  in  the  u])heaving  of  a  still,  self-con- 
tained nature ;  we  stand  silent  before  such  dear-bought 
tears. 

*  Dinna,  John,  dinna  gie  way  ! '  pleaded  Susan,  for  she 
could  not  bear  the  sight.  Then  slie  rose  u])  Jind  touched 
him  gently  on  the  shcjidder ;  and  after  a  moment  their 
hands  met  in  a  fervent  clasp.  They  were  very  near 
touether  in  tliat  moment.  It  was  as  if  the  long  years 
had  rolled  back,  and  they  were  boy  and  girl  again, 
gathering  buttercup  and  gowan  by  the  wayside,  with 
naught  but  love  in  their  hearts.  And  so  sorrow  is 
infinite  in  its  power,  intinite  because  divine. 
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ALONE. 

*  Then  turn,  and  the  old  duties  take, 
Alone  now — yet  with  earnest  will, 
Gathering  sweet  sacred  traces  still, 
To  help  thee  on.' 

A.  Pbocteb, 


[EXT  morning  word  was  sent  to  such  as  had 
been  more  intimate  neighbours,  or  had  shown 
any  special  kindness  to  the  dead,  to  come 
and  see  her  as  she  lay  so  still  and  white  in 
the  sleep  which  knows  no  earthly  awakening, 
was  an  old  custom  peculiar  to  the  place,  and 
though  John  Bethune  did  not  himself  care  about 
it,  Susan  was  very  particular  that  no  mark  of  respect 
should  be  v/anting,  and  that  the  neighbours  should  not 
have  an  opening  to  say  tliat  anything  was  neglected  or 
passed  by.  All  who  were  asked  came  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  to  stay  away  would  have  been  taken  as  a  mark 
of  disrespect  to  the  dead.  When  the  wives  began  to 
arrive,  John  retired  into  the  shop  and  sat  down  at  his 
loom,  for  he  could  not  have  borne  to  see  so  many  curious 
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eyes  starlnrr  at  his  darling,  nor  could  ho  have  endured  to 
hear  the  slreani  of  niorl»i(ltalk  at  which  lier  death  and  the 
circumstanees  would  «;ive  rise,  lie  lieard,  however,  the 
low  and  continuous  hum  of  conversation,  whicli  was  only 
interrupted  once  hy  the  shrill  wail  of  the  infants,  doubt- 
less roused  from  their  slumher  to  be  inspected  by  the 
thron<,'.  Susan  Bethune  comported  herself  with  dignity 
through  the  ceremonies,  and  in  her  effective  way  i)ut  her 
foot  on  any  questions  which  she  deenuid  the  outcome  of 
idle  curiosity.  Two  qualities  Susan  liethune  possessed 
beyond  a  doubt,  prudence  and  reserve  concerning  herself 
and  the  affairs  of  her  own  family  ;  and  certainly  none 
could  accuse  her  of  meddling  with  other  people's  busi- 
ness. The  neighbours  were  obliged  to  retire  at  last  with 
their  curiosity  still  unsatisfied,  for  Susan  had  skilfully 
parried  every  question  concerning  her  brother's  inten- 
tions, and  when  Kirsty  Paterson,  more  bold  in  her 
curiosity  than  the  others,  had  inquired  whether  the 
bairns  were  to  be  taken  home  to  Auchtermairnie,  she 
only  answered  with  a  fine  indifference,  '  Maybe,  Kirsty,' 
but  even  that  was  sufficient  for  that  worthy's  fertile 
imaghiation,  for  she  immediately  took  it  upon  her  to 
publish  abroad  the  fact  that  John  Bethune's  bairns  were 
going  home  to  Auchtermairnie,  with  the  further  ground- 
less addition  that  he  was  more  than  likely  to  leave  the 
loom,  and  give  up  the  land,  though  it  was  paying  well 
enough,  just  because  he  could  not  bear  to  live  in  the 
Star  without  Katie.  So  news  was  spread  in  the  Star 
by  the  indefatigable  Kirsty,  whose  sole  occupation  and 
interest  in  life  was  '  redding  up '  her  neighbours  and 
*^^heir  affairs.  It  was  well  enough  known  that  the  truth 
was  not  in  her,  and  yet  it  was  wonderful  how  her  stories 
spread  and  were  believed  in  the  place ;  and  how  those 
who  behind  her  back  applied  to  her  the  choice  appella- 
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ti  n  of  'an  auld  leear,'  were  the  very  readiest  to  fltniid 
open-mouthed  while  slie  emptied  her  rej»ert(»ire  for  their 
henelit.  In  tlie  «^loamin<^  that  same  nigiit  one  of  t}je 
plou«»;liman  lads  from  tlie  Knowe  went  from  door  to 
door,  as  was  the  fashion,  biddin<;  tlie  folk  turn  out  to 
Katie  Laws  burying  at  two  o'elock  next  afternoon.  So 
in  the  sweet,  still,  drowsy  sunshine  the  mournful  proces- 
sion set  out  from  John  liethune's  door  to  lay  Katie 
Law  in  her  last  resting-plaee  beside  the  Bethunes  in 
Kennoway  kirkyard.  At  his  father's  earnest  solici- 
tation John  Bethune  went  into  Auchterniiiirnie  to 
his  tea  on  the  way  home,  and  to  have  a  talk  over 
family  afi'airs. 

'  Shoosan  '11  hae  tae  telt  ye,  dootless,  that  Pete's 
gaun  to  get  Mag  Tamson,'  said  the  old  man  with  a 
queer,  dry  chuckle.  'What  think  ye  o'  his  bargain, 
John  ? ' 

*  If  Pete  is  pleased,  faither,  it's  nae  business  o'  mine,' 
answered  John  languidly,  for  it  seemed  strange  to  him 
that  other  men  should  be  thinking  of  marrying  when 
such  desolation  had  overtaken  him.  '  There's  naething 
against  the  woman  that  I  ken  o'.' 

'  Na,  na,  there's  naething  against  her,  an'  she  has  a 
wecht  o'  siller,  forby  sax  or  seeven  hooses  east  at  Enster. 
Ay,  ay,  Pete's  a  sly  dowg.  Ye  never  was  sae  wise  in 
yer  ain  intetest,  or  ye  wad  never  hae  taen  her 
that's  avva,  ])uir  lassie,'  said  the  old  man.  *  Wheesht, 
here's  Pete  !  Dinna  let  on  I  was  sayin'  onything 
aboot  Mag.' 

Peter  Pethune,  jealous  and  suspicions  lest  they  should 
have  been  discussing  him,  had  wrenched  himself  away 
from  the  neighbours  discussing  '  craps '  on  the  road,  and 
came  hurriedly  up  to  them  just  as  they  reached  the 
door.     It  hurt  John  to  see  how  the  old  man  cowered  in 
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behind  him,  as  if  afraid  to  encounter  Peter's  evil  (70. 
He  knew  that  liis  l)r(>th('r  was  not  a  pleasant  person 
to  live  with,  hut  he  had  no  idoa  of  tiie  nianncr  in 
which  he  persecuted  the  old  man,  until  his  life;  liad 
heconie  a  niiserahle  hurden,  which  he  would  j^dadly 
lay  down. 

'  I'll  Jist  awa*  up  an'  see  if  (Jisordie  njindiid  to  water 
the  stain's,'  he  said  nervously,  hurryin;^  oil'  in  his  funeral 
cL)thes,  as  if  <,dad  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

'What  was  the  auld  ane  sayin'  ahoot  nie  ? '  inquired 
Peter  suspiciously.  *  Had  he  a  line  story  ahout  the 
\Vindy;4ates  ?  * 

'  No,  Shoosan  telt  me  that,  Peter,'  answered  John 
quietly.     '  Ye're  no'  ill  to  please  wi'  a  wife.' 

'  What  faut  has  she  ?  She's  mayhe  no  sae  young 
an'  vveel-faured  as  yours  was,'  said  Peter  with  unfeeling 
candour.  *  Put  she  has  years  upon  her  heid,  an*  sense, 
which  few  weeniin  hae.' 

*  An'  siller  in  her  })ocket  forby,  Pete,'  added  John 
with  the  glimmer  of  a  dry  smile.  *  Weel,  if  ye  be 
ludf  sae  happy  as  I  was,  ye'll  bless  the  day  ye  ever 
saw  her.' 

And  then  liis  eyes  wandered  eastward  in  the  direction 
of  the  quiet  kirkyard,  wiiere  the  sunshine  of  his  life  had 
been  buried  not  an  hour  ago. 

'  Shoosan's  unco  ill  at  it,  John,  said  Peter  pre- 
sently. '  But  a  man  canna  live  single  for  ever,  because 
he   happens   to    hae    a    sister   at    hame.      What    think 

ye?' 

'  I  dinna  think  Shoosan's  that  ill  at  it,  Pete,'  said 
John  gently.  *  But  ye  needna  bother  yersel'  about  her. 
She's  com  in'  back  to  her  auld  bit  in  the  Star.' 

'  Eh,  d  ye  say  sae  ? '  queried  Peter  with  a  quick,  eager, 
satisfied  grin.      *  That's  a  guid  thing  for  her '  (*  an*  for 
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m%'  was  on  his  lips,  but  with  unusual  consideration  he 
held  liis  peace). 

Then  they  went  into  the  house,  and  Peter,  casting 
his  black  coat,  set  on  the  kettle,  and  proceeded  to  put 
the  tea-things  on  tlie  table,  for  Susan  had  well  schooled 
the  men-folk  of  the  household  in  the  art  of  doing  for 
themselves.  It  could  not,  however,  be  called  a  temjiting 
meal,  and  John  ate  very  sparingly,  and  spoke  but  little. 
He  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  in  Pete's  presence  lie 
felt  his  lips  sealed,  and  jould  only  answer  liis  remarks  in 
the  briefest  monosyllables. 

'  ril  »need  to  be  stappin','  he  said  directly  the  meal 
was  over.  '  Shoosan  '11  be  wearyin' ;  an'  it's  time  I  was 
hame.' 

gang    up    to    the     field    and 

It's    near    lowsin'  time,'   said 

the    road    a    bit 


gang    wast 


'  Ye    niicht    sit    till    I 
see  what  they're  aboot. 
Peter.       *  An'    syne    I'll 
wi'  ye.' 

'  I'll  no'  wait,  Peter.  Faither  '11  convoy  me  a  bit. 
I  liae  twa-three  things  to  speak  about  onyway,'  said 
John,  rising  to  his  feet. 

Peter  looked  rather  annoyed.  He  was  divided  be- 
tween jealousy  of  what  John  and  his  father  might  say, 
and  distrust  of  his  ploughmen,  who,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  those  bound  to  a  hard  master,  were  only  eye  and 
lip  servants,  who  only  did  their  duty  under  that  master's 
supervision. 

'  Ye're  in  a  fell  hurry,'  he  said  sourly.  *  Ye'U  no' 
gang  fajr,  faither;  there's  a  heap  adae,  an'  it'll  be  sax 
o'clock  in  a  crack.' 

'  No,  I'll  no'  bide,'  said  the  old  man  meekly,  and 
walked  away  very  gladly  with  John,  half  expecting  Peter 
to  call  him  back  every  minute.  '  Pete's  an  awfu'  billy 
to  work,  John,'  he  said  when   they  were  fairly  out  on 
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the  road ;  and  a  little  sigh  followed  the  words,  as  if  he 
felt  weary  at  times  of  his  son's  industry. 

'  Let  him  work  as  hard  as  he  likes,  faither,  hut  dinna 
you  i'ash,'  said  John  in  his  kind  way.  '  Ye  hae  gane 
mony  a  lang,  sair  yokin'  in  yer  time.  Ye  should  rest  iioo.' 
'  Eh,  man,  Pete  wadna  let  me.  He  hands  at  me 
mornin',  nune,  an'  nicht.  I  canna  get  my  twa  hoors 
at  denner-time  like  the  men  ;  an'  I'm  fell  wearit  fort, 
I  can  tell  ye.  I'm  whiles  ower  tired  at  nicht  to 
sleep,'  said  the  old  man  cliildishly.  *  Ye  wadna  be 
sae  hard  on  the  auld  ane,  John.' 

'  Peter  has  nae  richt  to  gar  ye  work,  faither.  Are  ye 
no'  the  maister  ?     Dinna  dae  it.' 

'  It's  easy  sayin'  that,  but  I'm  fear't  at  Pete,  John. 
He's  a  wild  loon,  an'  he's  gotten  the  better  o'  me,'  said 
the  old  man  hopelessly.  '  It'll  be  waur,  I  doot,  when 
Mag  Tamson  comes  hame.  She's  no'  just  wi'  greed,  they 
say,  an'  a  tearin'  worker  as  weel.  I  whiles  wish,  John, 
that  1  was  lyin'  quate  i'  the  mools,  as  weel's  yer  mitlier 
an'  yer  wifie,  puir  lammie.  She  had  aye  a  bounie  bit 
blink  for  the  auld  man.' 

'Faither,'  said  John  after  a  pause,  *ye  hinna  let 
Pete  get  his  haund  on  the  siller  or  the  deeds  o'  ony  o'  the 
property,  hae  ye  ? ' 

'  'Deed  he's  gotten  mair  nor  he  should  hae  gotten.  I 
hav'na  the  heid  I  used  to  hae,  .lohn,  an'  he  said  he  wad 
manage  things  for  me  an'  save  bother.  lUit  I'll  hae  to 
gang  ower  to  Cupar,  I  doot,  an'  see  Wulson  the  writer. 
If  I  could  get  slippit  awa'  some  Seterday,  maybe  when 
Pete's  at  Kirkcaldy  market,  ye  micht  meet  me  at 
Markinch,  an'  we  wad  gang  up  thegither.' 

*  I  could  dae  that,  but  there's  nae  reason  what  way  we 
should  dae  ony  thing  on  the  sly,  faither.  I'll  come  along 
some    nicht    sune,  an'   redd  things   up  wi'   Pete.      The 
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siller's  naething  to  me,  but  there's  Shoosan.     She  deserves 
her  share.     She  has  wrocht  for  it.' 

'  Verra  weel ;  only  dinna  roose  Pete,  or  there'll  be  nae 
leeviri'  wi'  him,'  said  the  old  man  rather  anxiously.  '  I 
hoiip,  my  man,  that  nane  o'  your  l)its  o'  laddies  '11  be  as 
ill  to  you  as  Pete's  been  to  me.' 

*  I  houp  no',  faither,'  was  John's  answer,  given  in  a 
low,  almost  stern  voice,  for  his  righteous  ire  was  kindled 
against  his  brother. 

'  Weel,  I'll  awa'  hame,  John,'  said  his  father  when 
they  reached  the  gate  of  Newtonhall.  *  I'll  mebbe 
come  wast  an'  see  the  bairns  gin  Sawbath  nicht  if 
you  an'  Shoosan's  no'  east.  Dinna  be  lang  o'  comin', 
wull  ye  no'  V 

*  No,  PU  no'  be  lang,  faither,'  answered  John  with  a 
kind  smile,  and,  shaking  his  father  warmly  Ijy  the  hand, 
he  turned  and  went  his  way.  The  old  man  looked  back 
often  ere  the  curve  in  the  road  hid  his  son  from  sight, 
and  there  was  a  moisture  in  his  poor  dim  eyes  suspiciously 
akin  to  tears. 

It  seemed  to  John  Bethune,  as  he  entered  his  own 
door  that  night,  that  he  had  left  the  sweetest  and  best 
part  of  his  life  behind  for  ever,  and  that  what  still 
remained,  whether  long  or  short,  would  only  be  a  life 
of  duty  and  conscientious  care,  unmixed  with  any  bright- 
ness whatsoever.  That  had  all  been  buried  that  day  in 
Katie's  grave.  Susan  was  sitting  at  the  fire  with  the  two 
infants  on  her  lap,  and  it  was  quite  wonderful  how  much 
at  home  she  looked  in  that  position.  'Ihey  were  not 
asleep,  only  lying  toasting  their  little  pink  feet,  and 
blinking  at  the  fire. 

*  Weel,  John,  hae  ye  gotten  'd  a'  by  ? '  said  she  very 
softly  for  her.  *  Ye've  surely  been  in  at  Auchter- 
mairuie  ? ' 
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*Ay,  faither  wadna  let  me  by.  I've  gotten  my 
tea,  Susjui,'  luiswered  John,  and,  laying  off'  his  black 
coat,  he  came  over  and  stood  looking  with  a  strange 
curiosity  at  the  little  atoms  of  humanity  on  his  sister's 
knee. 

*  They're  sma'  but  they're  fin'^  bairns,  John,'  said 
Susan,  not  without  pride.     *  A'body  says  sae.' 

Ay,  they're  verra  sma'.  It's  queer  to  thiiik  that 
they'll  be  men  some  day.  They'll  tak'  a  heap  o'  growin' 
afore  then.' 

*  They  11  come  on.  What  are  ye  gaun  to  ca'  them, 
John  ? ' 

*  The  auldest  ane  '11  be  Alexander,  efter  faither  an* 
efter  godly  Alexander  Bethune  that  fell  beside  Rathillet 
on  Airsmoss,'  said  John.  'We'll  mak'  him  a  minister, 
Shoosan.  Katie  aye  said  that  if  the  bairn  was  a  laddie, 
she  wad  mak'  him  a  minister.' 

*  An'  the  ither  ane  ?  * 

'  Jeems,  I  thmk.  Katie  had  aince  a  brither,  ye  ken, 
an'  his  name  wa  Jeems.  We'll  ca'  him  Jeems  Law.  I 
think  Katie  wad  like  that.' 

*  An'  what'll  ye  mak'  o'  him  ? ' 

*I  dinna  ken.  We'll  see  hoo  the  laddie  turns  oot. 
There's  the  laund  here,  ye  ken,  an'  the  loom  efter  I'm 
dune.' 

*  I  doot  if  he'll  bj  content  to  sit  at  a  loom  a'  his  days, 
puir  man,'  said  Susan.  *  Wha'U  ye  get  to  carry  them  to 
the  kirk,  John.' 

'  Naebody.  Maister  Bell  '11  jist  come  oot  an'  christen 
them  in  the  hoose.  He  disna  care  aboot  it,  I  ken  ;  but 
in  the  circumstances  he'll  come.' 

'  Surely,'  answered  Susan.  *  I  wish  I  had  the  next 
three  year  by,  John.  Did  ye  say  onything  to  Pete 
aboot  Mag  Tamson  ? ' 
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'  No'  me ;  he  spak  aboot  her  first.  I  think  the  auld 
man  has  a  pair  time  o't  wi'  Pete.  He's  a  graspin',  hard- 
hearted lump.' 

*Ay  is  he,'  answered  Susan  with  extreme  emphasis. 
*  Mag  Tamson  maybe  thinks  she's  gotten  a  bargain,  but 
she'll  find  oot  her  mistak'.  If  she  has  a*  they  say,  she'p 
a  fule  to  tak'  oor  Pete.  The  twascme  '11  fecht  like  cat 
an'  dowg.' 

'  We  hae  naething  adae  wi'  that,  Shoosan ;  but  we'll 
hae  to  see  that  faither  gets  justice  at  ween  them,'  answered 
John  rather  wearily,  as  if  the  discussion  saddened  and 
annoyed  him.  *  But  I'll  hae  to  get  awa*  to  the  loom.  This 
kind  o'  wark  '11  no'  fill  thae  twa  mooths,'  he  said  with  a 
mournful  smile,  and  touching  with  tender,  almost  reverent 
finger  the  soft  faces  of  the  bairns.  '  I'm  like  you, 
Shoosan ;  I  could  wish  the  next  three  year,  ay,  an'  the 
next  twenty  year  by,  or  I  see  the  craturs  stannin'  on 
their  ain  legs.' 

*  I  dinna  ken,  maybe  they'll  be  a  greater  care  then 
nor  the  noo,'  answered  Susan. 

*  Ye're  richt.  We  can  but  houp  an'  pray  that  they 
may  grow  up  wi'  the  grace  o'  God  in  their  hearts,  an' 
then  there'll  be  nae  fear  o'  them,'  said  John  as  he  turned 
away  to  resume  his  work,  which  had  been  laid  aside  since 
Katie's  death. 

It  was  dreary  work  for  a  few  days,  ay,  for  weeks  at 
first,  and  yet  it  was  wonderful  how  the  interest  of 
the  bairns  kept  his  thoughts  from  dwelling  too  much 
and  too  painfully  on  his  loss.  It  is  a  merciful  pro- 
vision God  makes  oftentimes  for  the  bereaved.  He 
knows  so  well  just  what  we  need,  and  how  much  we 
can  endure. 

The  twins  were  just  like  other  children,  more  fretful 
than  they  might  have  been,  perhaps,  under  their  mother's 
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care.  For  Susan,  poor  body,  though  so  willing,  was  of 
necessiiy  awkward  in  handling  them,  and  made  many  a 
queer  and  laugliable  mistake.  But  she  did  her  duty  hy 
tliem  faithfully,  as  any  mother  eould  have  done,  benring 
patiently  their  fretfulness,  and  never  uttering  a  word  of 
grumbling  or  complaint.  Even  those  who  disliked  her 
most  could  not  say  otherwise  tlian  that  she  had  done 
well.  The  first  year  was  one  of  toil  more  unremitting 
and  wearing  than  even  John  Bet:  une  dreamed  of.  But 
by  and  by,  when  they  were  past  the  most  trying  period 
of  child-life,  and  began  to  toddle  on  their  own  little  legs, 
and  utter  these  uncertain  sounds  wliich  fall  so  sweetly 
from  baby  lips  trying  the  mysteries  of  speech,  they 
became  a  constant  source  of  interest  and  diversion  to 
their  father  and  their  aunt.  They  made  for  both  the 
very  sunshine  of  life,  and  often  John  Bethune's  eyes 
would  fill  with  unbidden  tears  at  the  thought  of  the  joy 
it  would  have  been  to  Katie  to  have  watched  with  him 
the  gradual  and  exc^uisite  unfolding  of  their  infant 
powers. 

Before  the  twins  were  six  months  old,  Peter  Bethune's 
wife  entered  upon  her  reign  at  Auchtermairnie.  She  was 
a  widow,  with  a  married  daughter,  and  three  grown-up 
sons,  who,  however,  were  all  in  the  way  of  doing  for 
themselves.  She  was  a  managing,  clever  woman,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  Peter  Bethune  tasted  the 
luxury  of  being  thwarted  and  set  aside.  His  wife  had 
been  accustomed  to  rule  all  her  days,  and  it  was  not 
easy  for  her  to  obey  now.  Both  being  obstinate,  they 
speedily  disagreed  ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  Susan's  pre- 
diction was  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

She  was  avaricious  as  her  husband,  but  she  had  finer 
feelings,  and  a  higher  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  There- 
fore she  upheld  John  in  his  desire  to  have  the  property 
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ofpKtlly  divided,  and  she  also  shielded  the  old  man  from 
I'thr's  petty  tyranny;  and,  indeed,  tried  to  do  her  duty 
ai  Aiichtermairnie.  But  there  could  never  be  happiness 
tliere,  for  there  was  neither  grace  nor  love  to  sweeten 
life's  daily  toil.  But  there  was  love  and  penee  in  the 
little  cDttacre  at  the  Star,  and  Katie's  bairns  ^lew  apace, 
UDiil  thty  left  their  childhood  behind. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


TWO  SONS. 


*The  deep,  sad  yearnings  of  an  earnest  soul.' 


r  was  the   third  week  in  September,  and  the 

folk  were  all  '  leading  in  '  round  about  the 

Star   an   early  and   abundant  harvest.      The 

days  were   shortening  fast ;  the  niislress  had 

to  take  a  lantern  to  the  milking  at  nights, 

and  tlie   early   mornings  were   beginning  to  be 

very  cold  and  grey.      But  it  was  a  busy,  happy, 

cheerful   time,   and    when   it    was    well    over,  folk   were 

ready  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  lighter  labours  and 

more  abundant  leisure  of  the  winter. 

Tlie  harvest  moon  was  at  its  full  on  the  night  when 
David  Campbell  was  building  the  last  stack  in  the  corn 
yard;  it  was  his  custom,  and  had  been  his  fatlier's  before 
him,  to  build  the  first  and  the  last  stack  every  year.  The 
mistress  ])aused  for  a  moment  when  she  left  the  ])yre  to 
watch  the  stir  in  the  yard,  and  then  hurried  down  to  the 
liouse  witli  lier  })ails,  to  find  the  usual  little  knot  ol 
('  istomers  clustered  at  the  door  discussing  the  homely 
gossip  of  the  day. 
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'  Ye're  a'  there  that's  ony thing  worth,  I  see,'  she 
said  in  her  cheery  way.  '  I'm  late  tlie  nicht,  for  baitli 
Mary  and  me's  been  oot  the  best  pairt  o'  the  day. 
The  thrang  '11  wear  by,  though,  an'  then  we'll  get  a 
breath.' 

*  Your  thrang's  seldom  by,  Mistress  Cam'll,'  said  Kirsty 
Paterson  with  a  kind  of  girn,  just  as  if  she  grudged  tlie 
mistress  her  busy,  happy  life. 

*  Aweel,  Kirsty,  if  it  never  wear  by,  we  maun  jist 
fecht  on  till  we  maun  lie  doon,'  she  said,  as  she  mea- 
sured out  the  milk  with  swift,  unerring  hand. 

Kirsty  took  her  milk  and  retired,  but  hung  on  the 
doorstep  a  minute  to  hear  a  neighbour  make  some 
remark  about  some  strangers  who  had  come  to  Carriston 
by  the  afternoon  train.  Mrs.  Campbell  was  civil  and 
attentive  to  them,  but  she  did  not  encourage  them  to 
stand,  for  her  hands  were  so  full  of  work  she  hardly 
knew  where  to  turn.  When  she  went  ben  to  the  kitchen, 
she  started  to  see  a  figure  sitting  on  her  husband's  chair, 
apparently  deep  in  thought. 

*  Oh,  it's  you,  Jamie  Bethune  ?  *  she  said  pleasantly. 
*  A'  weel  the  nicht  ?     Is  yer  auntie  better  ? ' 

*  Yes,  she's  better,'  answered  the  lad  briefly. 

'  Yer  faither  an'  Sandy's  back  frae  St.  Andrews.  Mary 
saw  tlieni  gang  yont  the  road  i'  the  darkenin','  she  said, 
as  she  proceeded  to  lighi  the  lamp.  '  Is  onything 
settled  ? ' 

*  Yes,  it's  a'  settled,'  answered  the  lad  in  the  same  still, 
quiet  way.  *  Sandy  gangs  awa'  to  the  college  Monday 
eiglit  days.' 

*  Aweel,  I  wish  him  weel,'  said  the  mistress  ;  and  for 
a  little  there  was  no  more  said.  Although  she  was 
silent,  she  was  keenly  watching  the  lad  as  she  went 
busily  about  preparing  supper  for  the  men ;  and  she  saw 
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well  enough  that  there  was  something  amiss.  Jamie 
Bethiine,  the  younger  of  poor  Katie  Law's  twins,  had 
grown  to  be  a  tall,  slender  stripluif'-,  of  build  and  apjicniiiiicc 
more  resembling  a  city  boy  than  one  reared  in  ilu'  Siar. 
He  stood  already  five  feet  nine  in  bis  stockings,  but  his 
figure  was  loose  and  unformed  ;  his  pale  face,  with  its 
large,  irregular  features,  very  tliin  and  haggarib  It  wiis 
not  a  handsome,  scarcely  a  good-looking  face,  l»ut  it  was 
redeemed  from  plainness  by  the  earnest,  speaking  (htrk 
eyes,  which  shone  like  stars  under  a  broad,  open  brow, 
indicative  of  ability  and  thought.  Jamie  lU'tliune  was  not 
of  much  account  in  the  Star,  being  spoken  of  mostly  as 
Sandy's  brother.  It  was  Sandy,  bright,  clever,  rattling 
Sandy,  who  won  everybody's  heart,  and  made  bis  mark 
wherever  he  went.  Few  loved  the  sby,  awkward 
younger  brother,  because  he  was  really  known  to  very 
few. 

'What's  your  trouble,  Jamie,  my  man?'  said  .Jean 
Campbell  kindly ;  for,  in  spite  of  all,  Jamie  was  her 
favourite,  because  he  reminded  her  of  the  poor  young 
mother  she  had  loved  so  well. 

*  Naething.  I  was  only  thinking;  that's  a','  answered 
the  lad  with  a  heavy  sigh,  which  escaped  him  against 
his  will  or  inclination. 

*  Ay,*  was  the  mistress's  reply,  but  that  dry  mono- 
syllable implied  a  great  deal.  '  Tell  yer  faivJier,  .laniie, 
that  we'll  be  at  his  barley  the  morn.  The  last  sheaf  '11  be 
in  aff  Edom's  land  by  this  time,  I  expeck.  Ye've  a  guid 
crap  the  maister  tells  me ! ' 

*  Ay,  it's  no'  bad,'  said  Jamie,  rousing  liiniself  with  an 
effort.  'They've  graund  stuff  on  Auchteiniairnie  this 
lyear,  Mrs.  Campbell.  Uncle  Peter  was  tellin'  's  on 
[Sawbath  that  he  has  some  oats  very  near  six  feet  high.' 

'  That'll   please  yer  Uncle    Peter,    laddie,'    said   the 
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mistress  with  a  lau*,'!!  ;  '  lie  like-  Ity-ordinnr'  thinj^*^. 
Oh,  htMCi's  Mary.  Mysic's  suioly  La'eii  an  unct)'  sLii|»i>iir 
thi3  iiic'lit ,  lassie  ! ' 

Tlie  youn^'  ^n'rl,  vvlio  at  tliat  nKunciit  entered  the; 
Ivitchdii,  turned  her  l)aek  to  liide  the  (l(;ej)  hhish  whieh 
()vers])read  her  honnie  face,  hut  she  hud  never  a  woi'd  lo 
say.  A  sweet  and  winsome  hassie  was  Mary  Campl)ell, 
the  orphan  daughter  of  iJavid  Caniphidl's  l)rother,  who  iuid 
come  to  tlieni  when  she  was  ii  little  toddlin.i,'  thin.if, 
scarcely  ahle  to  walk  or  talk.  She  had  heeii  in  sdl 
respects  like  a  child  of  their  own  to  tlie  childless  ('ou])le 
at  the  Knowe,  and  the  love  Ijetween  them  was  jdmost  as 
strong  as  that  between  parent  and  child.  She  was  only 
sixteen,  a  year  younger  than  the  liethunes,  wliosc  com- 
panion and  ])laymate  she  had  been  since  ever  she  had 
come  to  the  Star. 

She  was  not  only  b(»nnie,  but  her  bright  and  hap])y 
disposition  made  her  beloved  by  both  young  and  old.  No 
harvest  maiden  or  other  merrymaking  was  comj)lete  with- 
out her,  and  at  the  dancing  when  the  market  came  round 
she  had  more  partners  than  any  of  her  coni[»anions.  Bui 
though  she  was  such  a  favourite  she  disarmed  all  envy 
and  jealousy  by  her  own  sweet  gentleness,  and  there  was 
not  a  particle  of  coquetry  in  Mary  Camj^bell's  disposition. 
PEer  aunt  had  br  ught  her  up  to  work  early  and  late, 
but  she  was  wonderfully  indulgent,  and  did  not  try  her 
strength  too  far.  When  she  had  somewhat  recovered 
herself  she  nodded  to  Jamie  Bethune,  and,  taking  oil*  the 
big  apron  tied  above  her  dainty  print  dress,  she  smoothed 
her  shining  fair  hair  before  the  little  g'l  iss.  It  was  a 
bonnie,  rosy,  hnalthy-hued.  face  reflected  there,  lit  by  a 
pair  of  deep  grey  eyes,  capable  of  many  varying  expres- 
sions ;  it  was  curious  that  when  in  repose  these  eyes  gave 
to  Mary  Campbell's  face  a  some  .vhat  sad  cast,  which  would 
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have  surprised  those  who  knew  her  only  in  her   merrier 
moods. 

'  Can  I  ^'un^^  oot  a  wee,  Auntie  .lean  ( '  she  askr*!.  '  Or 
will  I  hide  to  wash  the  dishes  f* ' 

'  Whaur  d'ye  want  to  he  traiiin'  to  the  nielit,  lassie  i' 
asked  Auntie  Jean  rather  slily.  '  Ye  should  l»id(^  an' 
wash  the  disiies,  ye  ken  hrawly,  hut  awa'  ye  ^'o.  Dinna 
hide  late,  an'  dinna  j;an^'  faur.' 

Mary  nodded,  her  face  radiant,  and,  castinjij  a  shawl 
ahout  her  liead  and  shoidders,  she  said  good-niL;lit  to 
Jamie,  and  disappeared. 

'  Simdy  '11  l)e  waitin'  to  j^ne  her  the  news,  rcadilys,' 
said  tlie  ifiistress  with  a  comical  smile.  '  It's  a  kind  o' 
(hvert  to  see  the  craturs.  They're  faur  ower  youni^,  1  tell 
them,  to  he  thinkin'  on  sic  a  thi'.ij,';  hut  I  needna  spcnk, 
I  was  makin'  my  providin'  when  1  was  Mary's  age.  Ay, 
that's  a  gey  wliile  syne.' 

The  mistress's  keen  eyes  dwelt  most  s'\irchingly  on  the 
lad's  face  as  siie  spoke,  and  he  smiled  as  if  he  rather 
enjoyed  what  she  was  saying.  Evidently  Mary  was  not 
connected  with  his  despondency.  In  a  moment,  liowcn-er, 
the  pleasing  hriglitness  disapi)eared  from  his  face,  and  it 
resumed  its  downcast  and  even  sad  expression. 

'  Ye  11  miss  Sandy  when  he  gangs  to  tiie  toon,  Jamie,' 
said  the  mistress  kindly. 

*  Ay,  I'll  miss  him,'  Jamie  assented.  '  Mair,  likely,  nor 
he'll  miss  me.' 

'But  it's  a  guid  thing,  as  I  said  to  Dauvit,  that  ye 
arena  baitli  gaun  thegither.  Yer  faither  couldna  weel 
want  ye  baitii,  an'  there's  jdenty  for  you  to  dae  at  hamc' 

'  Ay,  there's  plenty,  sure  enough,'  said  Jamie,  speaking 
with  a  strange  bitterness.  '  There's  no'  muckle  time  for 
naething  but  wark  doon  by.' 

Mrs.   Campbell   lifted   her   head   from   her  work,  and 
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looked  with  a  strjinj^'e  awiftnoss  into  tlic  lad's  face.  Tn  a 
inoiiH'iit  I  he  whole  thiii<,'  was  made  plain  lo  her,  and  she 
wondered  at  her  own  blindness. 

*  Wark's  «,niid  for  folk,  laddie  ;  it  has  cured  mony  a 
sorrow,'  she  said  softly.  *  We  dinna  aye  like  it,  my  man, 
an'  whiles  we  think  we  eould  earve  oot  a  better  way  for 
oorsel's,  but  when  ye've  lived  as  lan^^  as  me,  yt^'ll  hae 
learned,  I  dinna  doot,  that  the  Lord's  ways  are  the  best, 
ay,  the  best  for  a'  in  the  end,'  she  added,  more  to  herself 
than  to  him. 

'D'ye  think  He  tak's  as  muckle  interest  in's  as  that, 
Mrs.  Campbell  ? '  in([uired  Jamie.  '  There's  that  mony 
things  «;ae  wrann",  that  a  body  ean  hardly  think  it.' 

'  It's  when  oor  veesion's  dim  wi'  oor  ain  troubles, 
maistly  o'  oor  ain  makin'  tae,  that  we  bej^nn  to  herbour 
sic  thochts.  It'll  a'  come  richt  by  and  by,  if  we  wad 
but  hae  patience  to  wait  and  see,'  said  the  mistress 
quietly.  *  Aweel,  here  they  come  to  their  supper  ;  I  hear 
the  niaister  speaking.  Will  ye  no'  bide  an'  tak'  a  bite 
wi'  them  ? ' 

'  No  thenk  ye,  I've  bidden  ower  lang  a'ready,'  said  the 
lad,  rising  to  his  feet.  Mrs.  Campbell  accompanied  him 
to  the  door,  and  as  he  turned  to  go  she  laid  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  and  looked  with  kindly  sympathy  into  his 
face.  '  Jamie,  my  man,  wad  ye  like  to  till  a  poopit 
tae?' 

*  No,  I  wadna ;  but  I  wad  gie  my  richt  hand,  Mrs. 
Campbell,  for  Sandy's  chance,'  said  the  lad  with  a  strange 
passion.  *  No'  that  I  grudge  him  it,  mind  ye,  but  it's  an 
awfu'  thing  to  be  tied  doon  to  wark  ye  dinna  like.' 

*  Ye  mauna  gie  way  to  sic  thochts,  Jamie  ;  yer  wark's 
honest  and  honourable,  an'  if  ye  stick  in,  ye're  bound  to 
dae  weid/  said  the  good  woman,  wisely  putting  a  curb  on 
her  own  sympathies,  which  were  all  with  him.     *  There's 
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nn  nuld  proverl),  laddie,  that  says,  "  Ilka  dowp;  has  its 
iliiy."  W'v  diiy  '11  ('onic  in  ^iiid  time.  Till  tlici^  con- 
li'iit  yersi'l',  an'  be  as  hajjpy  as  ye  can,  like  a  man.' 

There  was  no  time  to  answer,  for  Just  then  the  maister 
and  the  men  came  round  the  corner,  and  the  <fuidwife 
ran  in  to  see  that  everythin«j;  was  ready  for  them. 

.lames  lielhunereturned  the  farmer's  cheery {^uid  e'cui.and 
walked  away  down  the  road  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  ids  eyes  tixed  on  the  ground.  Therewas  the  usual  group 
of  loungers  gathered  ahout  the  door  of  Andrew  Aitken's 
shop,  mostly  lads  of  Jamie's  own  age,  and  they  laughed  to 
each  other  as  they  saw  him  go  by.  He  never  forgathered 
witii  them,  and  so  they  disliked  and  made  fun  of  him 
Just  because  they  knew  so  little  of  him.  Sandy,  on  the 
contrary,  was  a  prime  favourite  with  them  all ;  he  had  a 
tine,  open,  hap])y -go-lucky  way  with  liim  which  took  the 
edge  oil*  the  i)atronizing  airs  he  had  adopted  towards  the 
village  lads  since  he  had  gone  to  teach  in  the  Markinch 
scliool.  The  lamp  was  lighted  in  John  l^ethune's 
kitchen,  and  the  light  shone  steadily  through  the  white 
blind,  and  made  a  bright  pathway  across  the  garden. 
But  somehow  Jamie  felt  no  inclination  to  go  in ;  he 
knew  very  well  he  should  find  his  father  and  aunt 
discus^sing  Sandy's  future,  and  he  did  not  feel  that 
interest  in  it  which  he  told  himself  he  ought  to  feel. 
So  he  stole  quietly  round  the  end  of  the  cottage,  and, 
walking  to  the  foot  of  the  yard,  leaned  up  against  the 
dyke,  and  looked  away  across  the  moss,  which  lay  bathed 
in  the  glory  of  the  harvest  moon.  It  was  a  night  of 
rare  beauty,  and  the  air,  without  being  cold,  was  keen 
and  bracing  and  deliciously  refreshing.  James  Bethune 
had  inherited  from  his  mother  a  passionate  love  for 
nature,  and  at  times  the  moonlight  loveliness  of  a  harvest 
night  had  power  to  move  him  to  the  inmost  soul.     Not 
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SO  to-night.  He  was  wretched,  and  his  heart  was  filled 
with  thouglits  for  which  he  hated  himselt.  It  was  no 
new  thing  for  him  to  long  for  the  advantages  so  freely 
bestowed  on  Sandy.  It  was  very  long  since  he  had  first 
envied  him  his  book-learning,  but  somehow  these  longings 
had  never  reached  such  a  climax  before.  These  moments 
of  bitter  discontent,  of  passionate  kicking  against  oar 
destiny,  are  common  to  humanity  ;  but  it  is  a  surprisitig 
thing  how  little  sympathy  one  shows  to  another  in  such 
circumstances.  In  finely-strung  natures,  these  longings 
become  a  living  pain,  none  the  less  keen  and  unendurable 
because  it  is  dumb.  They  do  Jiot  suHer  least  who  never 
give  their  woes  a  voice.  From  his  very  infancy  James 
Bethune  had  been  set  aside,  and  placed  second  to  his 
brother.  Sandy  had  early  exhibited  that  precocious 
cleverness  and  smartness  which  in  a  young  child  is  so 
delightful  and  fascinating,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  an 
indulgent  and  partial  parent.  John  Bethune  watched 
the  rapid  development  of  his  boy's  powers,  with  a  slow, 
quiet  joy  he  could  not  have  expressed  in  words.  The 
child,  destined  from  birth  for  the  ministry,  was  likely  to 
have  a  bright  career  before  him.  He  was  first  at  school ; 
learning  was  no  trouble  to  him,  and  he  was  reading  in 
the  '  threepenny  '  before  Jamie  had  mastered  the  alpliabet. 
The  younger  was  slower  in  movement,  in  speech,  in 
comprehension  :  in  fact,  he  was  a  tortoise  beside  his  clever 
brother.  Sandy  was  forward  with  his  ability,  and  pushed 
himself  into  notice  everywhere.  When  the  minister 
made  his  periodical  visitation,  it  was  Sandy  who  went 
glibly  through  the  Catechism  for  his  benf'fit,  while  Jamie 
would  hang  shyly  back,  biting  his  finger,  and  refusing  to 
utter  a  word.  And  so  he  was  set  down  as  stupid, — 
*  dull  i'  the  uptakV  as  Star  folk  had  it, — and  John  Bethune 
was  persuaded  that   ability    to    read,  write,   and  count 
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was  education  sufficient  for  him.  He  was  removed  from 
the  village  school  before  he  was  twelve,  just  when  his 
mind  was  waking  up  into  greater  activity,  while  Sandy 
remained  to  attain  still  greater  proficiency  in  the  cdninion 
subjects,  and  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  LiUin  and 
mathematics  from  Mr.  Farquliar.  When  he  was  thiil«en, 
he  went  down  to  teach  the  younger  classes  in  tlie  Mark- 
inch  school,  receiving,  in  return,  instruction  in  all  the 
Iiigher  branches,  and  thus  laviii*'"  a  uood  foundation  for 
his  college  life.  And  while  Sandy,  well  dressed  and 
cared  for,  went  like  a  gentleman  to  his  light  labour,  Jind 
had  liberty  to  study  all  evening  if  he  liked,  Jamie  was 
kept  hard  at  work  on  the  iand  in  the  summer-time,  and 
"t  the  loom  every  spare  moment.  His  reading  was 
taken  on  the  sly.  Many  a  time  had  he  carried  a  book 
with  him  to  the  field  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  lioeing, 
and  steal  an  hour  for  which  he  had  to  make  up  by 
working  after-hours.  Against  his  way  of  life  Jamie 
Bethune  never  dreamed  of  complaining.  He  was  one 
of  these  still,  reserved  natures  which  live  within  them- 
selves, and  are  only  revealed  to  a  very  few,  sometimes 
to. none.  But  his  heart  knew  its  own  bitterness,  and 
there  were  wells  of  feeling  and  possibilities  in  the  lad 
undreamed  of  by  those  among  whom  he  lived.  In  all 
this  John  Bethune  had  no  thought  of  wronging  his 
younger  son.  He  simply  saw  in  him  a  commonplace 
hid,  who  could  work  with  his  hands,  and  who  showed  no 
decided  bent  in  any  direction.  And  since  Handy  was  so 
undoubtedly  a  scholar,  he  tliought  he  was  d(nng  liis 
(huy  by  both.  Sandy  should  be  fitted  to  make  his 
mark  in  a  higher  walk  in  life,  while  Janne  sliould  be 
left  with  the  land  and  the  loom,  at  which  he  could  make 
a  good  livelihood  ;  probably  the  Star  would  hold  him  all 
his  days.    Such  was  the  good  man's  idea,  and  he  placidly 
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made  his  plans,  and  strove  to  execute  them,  only  asking 
that  he  niiglit  be  spared  to  see  his  sons  come  to  man's 
estate,  and  occupying,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  lionounihle 
position^  in  life.  Such  unconscious  wrongs  are  often 
done  under  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  But  their  results 
are  not  the  less  grievous,  because  the  mdtive  which 
promi)ts  them  happens  to  be  generous  and  pure. 

With  liis  elbows  leaning  on  the  mossy  wall,  James 
Bethune  wrestled  with  the  first  problem  life  ^ad  presented 
to  him.  He  felt  within  him  the  stirrings  of  manhood, 
and  there  whispered  to  him  visions  of  great  achievements, 
of  noble  aims,  and  vague  but  loveliest  possibilities  which 
the  lad  himself  could  scarcely  understand.  Only  he 
knew  that  he  was  miserable  in  the  Star,  and  thot  his 
mind  dwelt  continually  upon  the  wider  sphere  which  he 
knew  was  to  be  found  in  the  world  beyond  the  quiet 
hamlet  which  was  supposed  to  be  large  enough  for  him. 
He  had  read  again  and  again  in  his  father's  books  of 
men  who  had  risen  from  the  veriest  obscurity,  and  had 
been  enabled,  by  their  own  sheer  industry  and  force  of 
character,  to  shape  the  destinies  of  nations. 

The  majority  of  these  great  minds,  both  in  his  own 
and  other  times,  had  struggled  with  early  disadvantages, 
and  in  that  very  struggle  had  won  their  mightiest  power. 
Why  should  not  he  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and 
make  a  desperate  effort  after  something  beyond  the 
meaure  trannnels  of  his  existence  ? 

'  I'm  a  fule ! '  he  muttered,  in  very  scorn  of  himself. 
'  I'll  think  nae  mair  aboot  it.  The  mistress  is  maybe 
richt.     Maybe  this  is  the  place  for  me  after  a'.' 

Looking  across  the  moss  again  he  saw  two  figures  coming 
leisurely  up  the  path.  In  the  glorious  light  it  was  easy 
to  distinguish  them  as  his  brother  and  Mary  Campbell, 
lie  could  even  see  that  Sandy  had  his  arm  round  the 
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girl's  waist,  and  that  their  heads  were  very  close  toujetlier. 
A  slight  hitterness  dwelt  for  a  moment  in  his  t^yes,  as 
the  thought  came  that  everything  seemed  to  be  given  to 
Sandy,  nitliont  any  trouble  on  his  part  to  obtain  it. 
Not  that  he  was  in  the  remotest  degree  jealous,  or 
interested  beyond  ordinary  in  IVIary  Campbell,  only  it 
seemed  to  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  his  thoughts. 

'  Were  I  Sandy,'  he  said  to  himself  as  he  went  awjiy 
to  the  house,  '  I  wadna  hae  nnething  to  dae  wi'  lassies 
for  ten  year  to  come.  Hoo  can  he  ken  his  ain  mind  at 
seeventeen  ?      Hell  change  fifty  times  afore  he's  tliirty.' 

Nine  was  striking  as  he  went  into  the  house,  and  he 
found  his  father  waiting  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  his 
aunt  having  evidently  gone  to  bed. 

*  Whaur's  Sandy  ? '  asked  his  father  rather  sternly. 
'  It's  efter  nine — time  we  were  a'  in  oor  beds.' 

'  He'll  be  here  the  noo,  likely,'  answered  Jamie,  sitting 
down  at  the  fire.  '  I've  been  at  the  Knowe.  Dauvit's  to 
be  at  the  barley  the  morn.' 

*  Ay,  that's  weel.     Is  he  a'  in  ? ' 

*  Ay,  a'  in,'  was  Jamie's  answer ;  then  the  twain 
relapsed  into  silence.  Seventeen  years  had  wrought  a 
great  change  in  John  Bethune ;  his  face  was  deeply 
furrowed,  his  hair  and  beard  almost  white,  his  figure 
much  bent  at  the  shoulders.  But  the  keen  eve  had  lost 
none  of  its  old  steady  light,  nor  were  his  forces  abated. 
He  was  still  able  for  a  good  day's  work,  though  it  told 
upon  him  more  severely  than  when  he  was  in  his  prime. 
He  turned  over  the  leaves  to  the  119th  Psalm,  and  sat 
with  the  book  open,  waiting  for  Sandy.  Strict  discipline 
was  maintained  in  John  Bethune's  household,  and  though 
Sandy  was  indulged  in  some  things,  there  were  others  in 
which  he  dared  not  disobey.  It  was  a  grave  offence  to 
be  out  after  nine.     In  about  five  minutes  thev  heard  the 
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thai  ho  on\iod  him  his  ]nivilogos.  and  that  ho  found  il  so 
hard  ti>  wisli  him  woll.  Tho  lail  had  two  enoniies  to 
contoiui   with — his    own    disoontorit    and    his   bitterucss 
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'  I'm  \v\\  I  wiiM  Miic  hIkiiI,  Siimly,'  Mnid  .lniiiic  liy  iiml 
liy.  mI'Ipi'  (I  luicr,  MliiU|t  Hliiiff^ln  vvilli  liiiiiHpll'.  '  I  li')ii|) 
ye  II  «M>l  nil,  im"  win  ii  \^\\  o'  |tii/('M  itl,  Sl,  Amlu'WM,  im' 
t»ol  II  pnniml  Kirk  rlh-i   vp'rr  llnoiiirli.' 

'  I'll  liv,  mini  .  nn' ol'  ruiirM(<,  wlitih'vcr  liiipiiciiM,  ymi  im' 
iiic'll  iiyr  Im>  llir  Hiiiiir.  An'  yc'H  (mhim'  nil'  l»i«l»'  vvi'  mn 
III  my  miniM(<,  mnyltr,  wlirn  sdmcliudy  y<«  Uch'h  m  miniHtrri: 
NvilV.'  sniil  SiiihIv  in  ini  nnn  uml  ImrHt  (»!'  (•(inlidciicc 

'  \V»<'ii  H('(»,  Mtiiil  .liiini*'  willi  n  liin^^li.  So,  j'licndM 
niico  Mioio,  lli(«y  InriMul  ovtu'  uiiil  U\\\  jiHlcwp. 
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CHAPTER   V, 


SYMrATIIY. 


*A  li.ind  was  laiil 
In  t»'ii(loni('ss  on  his  soro  heart; 
A  voico  said,  C'ourago  take  ! 
The  world  is  wide.     There  may  be  room  for  thea* 


HAT'S  Sandy  sayin'  til't  tho  day  V  iiKiuirod 
Susan  Botluuie  one  fine  sunnner  niorniii'i 
when  lior  brotlier  entered   the  house  wiiii 
his    student    son's    weekly    letter   in    his 
liand.      The  old  man's  face  was  so  radiant, 
his   manner  so  excited  and  eager,  that  involun- 
tarily Susan  put  more  interest  than  usual  into 
her  question. 

'  G  ran  ml  news,  Shoosan.  He's  gotten  a  bursary  wort!) 
thirty  pound  a  year  for  twa  year.  I  kent  it  was  in 
the  laddie.  I  wadna  wunner  to  seo  him  principal  o' 
St.  Clary's  hinisel'  yet ! '  exclaimed  John  Betlmne,  and, 
reaching  his  si)octacles,  he  proceeded  to  read  out  the 
letter  to  his  sister,  pausing  every  moment  or  so  to  call 
her  attention   to  the    beautiful  flourishes  in  the  hand- 
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writiiifij  and  tlin  fine  coiistriirtion  of  i\w,  letter.  It  was  a 
touciiinj^'  iiiid  Itciiiil  itul  lliin^f  to  sec,  the  old  iMiin'.s  pride 
ill  Ills  lioy's  ii('<'oin)>lisluiR'nts  ;nid  suiccss  ;  tlicrc  wc^'e 
iictunlly  tears  in  liis  ey(!S  as  Ik;  reud  and  n^reud  the 
))reeious  epistle;  and,  sc^eini;'  that,  Susan  IWithune  was 
struck  to  the  heart  by  a  strange  sense  of  uneasin(!ss  which 
was  almost  pain. 

'  Kh,  liut  ye  are  hound  up  in  Sandy,  flohn,'  she  said, 
and  almost  unconsciously  she  shook  her  head  as  she 
spoke. 

'  It's  no'  a  sinfu'  pride,  Shoosan.  I  dinna  ])it  him 
afore  his  Maker,'  said  John  liethune,  half  arrested  hy 
her  words.  '  A\\  1  luie  reason  to  be  i)rood  ;  d'ye  no' 
think  it  ? ' 

'  Ay.  He's  a  wunnerfu'  chiel'  for  heid  wark,'  Susan 
admitted,  and  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  window,  from 
which  she  could  see  Jamie  with  his  scythe  in  the  grass 
field.  The  thought  in  her  mind  at  the  moment  was 
whether  .Jamie  might  not  have  done  as  well  liad  he  had 
his  brother's  chance.  Susan  Bethune  was  a  woman  who 
kept  her  own  counsel,  and  never  spoke  unless  with  good 
reason,  but  for  all  that  she  had  observed  and  resented 
the  distinction  her  brother  had  made  between  his  boys 
all  their  lives.  She  supposed  Sandy  lay  nearest  his 
father's  heart  because  of  his  close  resemblance  to  Katie, 
and  she  did  not  blame  him  for  that.  Susan  ]^)ethune 
was  very  tender  now  in  all  her  thoughts  of  her  brother's 
dead  wife.  But  she  did  wonder  that  a  Christian  man, 
and  an  elder  in  the  kirk,  should  be  so  indulgent  to  the 
one  and  so  hard  upon  the  other,  who,  like  the  elder 
brother  of  Holy  Writ,  was  always  with  him,  labouring 
for  his  good  early  and  late.  Not  that  Sandy  could  be 
compared  to  the  prodigal  by  any  means,  only  he  had 
always   been    more  of  a  care  and  trouble  to  his   folk; 
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falling  far  short  of  Jamie  in  obedience  an'l  willingness  to 
do  what  was  reciuired  of  him.  Jamie  wns  Aunt  Susan's 
favourite,  and  out  of  her  deep  love  she  watched  hinj 
when  he  thought  he  was  lenst  observed,  until  she  had 
arrived  at  a  pretty  correct  conclusion  concerning  him. 
She  saw  liim  restless  and  discontented  even  when  lie 
made  least  sign ;  she  watched  the  gradual  decay  of 
interest  in  the  croft,  the  loss  of  that  cheerful  readiness  to 
perform  and  even  to  anticipate  all  his  father's  desires,  and 
her  heart  grew  very  heavy  about  the  lad.  She  never 
dreamed  of  uttering  her  sympathy,  or  of  seeking  to  win 
his  confidence ;  she  belonged  to  a  stern,  undemonstrative 
race,  who  deemed  any  exhibition  of  the  finer  feelings  a 
sign  of  weakness ;  nevertheless  her  dumb  compassion  and 
silent  sympathy  found  vent  in  ways  of  their  own,  such 
as  little  attentions  paid  to  his  creature  comforts,  and 
little  gifts  now  and  again,  which  rather  surprised  Jamie, 
though  he  did  not  in  the  least  understand  the  motive 
which  prompted  his  aunt  to  bestow  them. 

'  He'll  be  hame  next  week,  he  says,  for  twa  -  three 
days,'  said  John  Bethune  presently.  *  There's  mair 
news  even  than  the  bursary  in't.  He's  gotten  what  he 
ca's  a  holiday  engagement  to  gang  to  the  Heelan's  to  tutor 
a  gentleman's  twa  sons.  They're  at  tl»e  schule  in  St. 
Andrews,  an'  their  faither  disna  want  them  to  forget  a' 
their  lessons  in  the  holidays,  so  he  has  hired  Sandy  to 
keep  them  at  them,  an'  gang  aboot  wi'  them  in  the 
holidays.  It'll  be  a  fine  thing  for  him,  but  I  was 
coontin'  on  haein'  him  at  hame  for  twa  month  at 
least.' 

'  Ay,'  said  Susan ;  for  somehow  she  felt  relieved  to 
hear  that  Sandy  was  not  to  spend  the  long  vacation  at 
home.  For  he  would  go  about  like  a  gentleman,  giving 
liimself  doubtless  many  airs  on  account  of  his  success, 
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wliile  Jamie  would  be  in  the  tliioiiL;'  of  the  harvest.  In 
her  jeahjus  love  for  lier  favourite,  Susan  lietliune  was 
perhaps  a  trifle  hard  upon  Sandy. 

'  I'll  awa'  an'  tell  Janue.  He'll  be  as  prood  as  a 
prince,'  said  .lolin  Uethune,  risiiiif ;  and  Susan  watchccl 
him  <^o  down  tlit^  fiidds,  and  saw  Jamie  leanin.L,^  on  liis 
scytlie,  while  Ids  father  imparted  his  nrand  news  of 
Saudv's  success.  Then,  suddenlv  recollectiu''  how  she 
was  ]Mittinn  otr  iier  time,  she  be^an  to  pre])are  the 
ve,iL;et allies  for  the  liroth  in  latlicr  an  abstracted  fashion, 
for  tile  interests  clu.sterin;4'  aljout  her  brother's  sons  were 
\(!rv  al)sorbin'>'  that  mornim»'.  Widle  she  was  thus 
eunii^cd,  dolm  returned,  not  looking;'  (piite  so  well  ]dease(l 
as  when  he  went  out. 

'.laukie's  a  ([ueer  sticls,  Slioosan,'  he  said  rather  drily. 
MJi(;  jum  waric,  an'  it's  a'  he  cares  alxmt.  He  had  hardly 
a  word  to  say  ower  Siindy's  fortune.  My!  but  theie's  a 
bonuie  ditfercnce  at  ween  them.' 

'  Xo'  sa<'  muckle  as  ye  think,  John,'  Susan  was  tempted 
to  say.  '  Dinua  let  yer  pride  in  the  ane  blind  ye  to  ony 
♦'uid  in  the  ither.' 

'  Xo,  no;  damie's  a  guid,  honest,  hard-woikin'  chield. 
Puir  cliap,  it's  no'  his  faut  he  hasua  a  heid  like  his 
brither,'  said  John  liethune  placidly.  '  It's  a  wise  ordi- 
nation o'  I'rovidence  that  there  should  be  folk  for  a'thiuL*". 
riamie  '11  mak'  a  ^ey  canty  bit  leevin'  here,  as  I've  duna 
afore  lum.  liut  I'll  awa  \\\)  an'  tell  Dauvit  Cam  11. 
They  11  be  as  pleased  as  oorscTs.' 

So  sayiuL;-,  the  old  man  put  his  letter  and  his  spectacles 
in  his  breast  ]>ocket,  and  went  away  to  get  the  kindly 
nci;j;hbours  at  the  Knowe  to  share  in  his  joy  Very  ofti'U 
that  forenoon  did  Susan  lU'thune  look  through  the  little 
window  and  across  the  fields  to  the  park  where  damie 
was    employed.       She    saw    that   he   was  making    little 
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speed,  and  that  very  often  he  stood  (piite  still,  as  if 
ahsorhed  in  thought.  And  her  heiirt  grew  heavier  still 
ahout  the  lad.  When  he  came  in  to  his  dinner,  she 
looked  kindly  at  him,  hut  did  not  mention  the  hursary 
to  him;  hut  it  was  the  old  man's  whole  talk  during  tlie 
dinner  hour,  .and  again  at  tea-time,  and  Susan  Jiethune 
saw  that  .Jamie's  interest  in  the  matter  was  forced. 

'  Whuur  are  ye  gaun,  Jamie  ? '  she  asked,  when  he  was 
leaving  the  house  again  after  work  hours.  '  I  was 
wunnerin'  if  ye  wadna  gang  east  to  Auclitermairnie  wi' 
me  the  nicht.  llohcrt  Tullis,  the  haker,  hrocht  word 
that  yer  uncle  Peter's  wife's  geyan  ill.  I'd  need  to  gang 
an'  speer  for  her.' 

*  I'll  no'  gang  the  nicht,  auntie,  unless  ye  want  me 
very  muckle,'  said  Jamie,  who  was  always  kind  and 
considerate  to  his  aunt. 

'  Are  ye  no'  weel,  my  man  ? '  she  asked  kindly. 

'  I'm  quite  weel.  I'm  gaun  ower  the  moss,  may  he 
as  far  as  Kirkfbrthar,'  answered  Jamie.  '  But  if  ye 
want  me  to  gang  east,  I'll  gang.' 

*  I'm  no'  parteeklar,  but  I  dinna  like  ye  to  gang  about 
sae  dowie-like  yor  lane.  Ye're  no'  half  sae  cheery  as 
ye  used  to  be.' 

He  smiled  a  dreary  smile  and  vanished,  knowing 
that  in  another  moment  he  would  forgf^  his  eighteen 
years,  and  give  way  to  tears.  We  have  aii  known  such 
weak  moments,  have  felt  at  times  that  the  four  walls  of 
a  house  could  not  hold  us.  We  have  had  experiences 
in  which  uttered  sympathy  could  not  reach  us,  when 
we  have  only  found  strength  in  the  wideness  of  the 
pitying  skies,  comfort  in  the  dumb  sympathy  of  the 
stars. 

James  Bethune  took  his  favourite  way  to  the  peat 
moss,    walking  on    quickly    until    he    reached    a    little 
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wooded  liilloclc,  nnion^'  vvliosi;  lK)s])itiil»l(!  trocs  Uk;  cuckoo 
lijid  sdu^lit  luT  iK'sl  for  tlu!  lirst  tiim*  within  liis  kiiow- 
k'd^'e.  He  llirew  himself  face  dowiiwiirds  on  the  turf,  iind 
tluut!  lay,  hiittliuu;  dunihly  with  tlu;  ])assioiiiit(s  uiiseralile 
yearniii;4S  of  his  soul.  He  felt  amazed  and  terrified  at  tiii^ 
wildness  of  his  own  ima^inin^s,  at  the  darkness  of  thc^ 
thout^hts  whirling'  in  his  hniin.  He  was  at  war  with  all 
the  world,  and  felt  himself  an  Ishnuielite,  whoui  eviTy 
man's  hand  was  jinainst.  Nol)ody  cared  for  him,  nobody 
would  mourn  him  thou^^h  he  were  dead  and  buried;  they 
might  miss  his  labour,  as  they  would  miss  that  of  any 
of  the  animals  on  the  farm,  but  that  would  be  all. 
That  was  one  of  the  darkest  hours  in  James  Bethune's 
life,  upon  which  he  never  afterwards  cared  to  relle-.t. 
He  hated  himself  for  his  hard,  unholy  thou<,'hts,  for  his 
bitterness  against  his  father  and  his  brother,  but  he  felt 
powerless  to  curb  them.  All  kindlier  feelings  seemed 
to  have  died  within  his  breast.  lUit  it  was  not  so. 
A  step  sounded  behind  him,  a  kind  hand  fell  on  his 
shoulder,  a  familiar  voice  called  him  by  name.  It  was 
the  touch  and  the  voice  of  Mr.  Farquhar,  the  school- 
master. 

*  Look  at  this  plant,  Jamie.  I  have  been  in  search  of 
it  since  ever  I  came  to  Star.  Isn't  it  strange  that  I 
should  have  found  it  to-night,  when  I  was  not  particularly 
anxious  about  it  ? ' 

Jamie,  who  had  not  yet  quite  lost  his  old  respect  and 
wholesome  awe  of  the  schoolmaster,  picked  himself  up, 
and  touched  his  cap.  Mr.  Farquhar  sat  down  on  the 
bank,  and  motioned  the  lad  to  a  place  beside  him.  He 
was  keenly  observant  of  his  pale  face  and  clouded 
eyes,  but  he  made  no  sign  that  he  saw  anything 
amiss. 

'  This    is    an    insectivorous    plant,    James,'    said    Mr, 
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I'liKjiiliar,  toiicliiii;,'  th(!  leaves  with  caresslnjjj  fin^^cr. 
*  It  fats  insects.  Flies  and  such  like  ali^^lil  on  it,  and 
are  instantly  suck  •(!  into  this  Ik»11(»\v,  see  !  When  the 
leaves  expand  aj^^ain  the  insect  is  dead,  and  the  greedy 
plant  ready  for  {mother.  Curious,  isn't  it  i  1  knew  it 
was  to  he  found  on  the  muss,  and  1  cunie  on  it  to-night 
quite  hy  accident.' 

'  I've  seen  that  <;rowin'  often.  I  could  hae  showed  it 
to  you,  but  I  didna  ken  it  site  Hees,'  said  daniie  with 
interest.  *  I  can  show  you  where  the  bonniest  ferns 
grow  tae,  if  ye  like.' 

'Thank  you,  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  your 
ofler.  I  have  often  wanted  a  crack  with  you  since  you 
left  scliool,  but  you  are  like  another  kind  of  plant,  called 
the  sensitive  plant,  which  curls  up  at  a  touch,'  said  the 
master  with  a  (piiet  laugh.  'What  have  you  h^en  doing 
all  these  years  since  you  left  school  ?  not  keeping  up  your 
lessons,  I  sui)pose  ? ' 

'  I  read  as  muckle  as  I  can,  but  1  havena  muckle 
time,  ye  ken,'  answered  Jamie,  the  master's  interested 
voice  and  kindly  eye  winning  his  confidence  at 
once. 

*  No,  I  see  you  on  the  fields  early  and  late,'  said  the 
masier.  'But  in  winter  you  will  have  some  time  to 
yourself  in  the  evenings,  surely  ? ' 

'  Ay,  when  I'm  no'  at  the  loom,'  answered  Jamie. 
'  But  it's  slow  wark  gettin'  on  yersel'.' 

'  Your  l)rother  is  doing  great  things  at  college,  I  was 
very  [)leased  to  hear  to-day,'  said  the  master.  '  Has  he 
never  he]))ed  you  on  ? ' 

'  Oh  no :  I  wadna  ask  him,'  said  Jamie  hastily,  and  a 
quick  Mush  spiang  to  his  clieek,  as  he  remembered  how 
^andy  had  laughed  and  scoU'ed  once  when  he  asked  him 
to  teach  him  Latin.     *  What  does  a  plooman  or  a  farmer 
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wnnt  wi*  T.atin?*  he  had  said;  'if  yc  ninnn  road  ya 
should  jiet  aiiricidtiiral  hooks,  .lamic,  un'  no'  fash  ver 
li(Md  wi'  Latin.  \'v  vvaihia  \hi  lani;  o'  tirin'  o'd 
unyway.' 

'  Would  you  like  to  learn  Latin,  Jamie  ?' 
'  What  wad  I  no'  like  to  learn,  sir  ^  fell  involuntarily 
from  .Janues  lips,  and  a  lij^ht  s])ran^  into  his  eyes,  which 
made  the  master  hok  at  him  with  a  deeiu'r  interest. 
When  he  had  had  him  in  the  school,  he  had  ohtained 
occasional  j^limjiscs  of  a  hri^hter  intelli^'ence,  which  had 
made  him  think  the  hoy  mi^ht  turn  out  hetler  than  was 
expected.  ]5ut  wlu  ii  he  left  school,  and  seemed  content 
to  plod  on  at  manual  lahour,  the  master  concluded  that 
he  had  no  hif^her  aims. 

*  Has  your  hrother's  success  emulated  you  with  a 
desire  after  his  scholarshij)  ? '  he  asked,  more  to  draw 
the  lad  out  than  from  any  idea  that  such  a  thing  seemed 
probable. 

'  No.  I  wad  hae  bidden  at  the  schule,  Mr.  Farquhar, 
if  I  could.  I  canna  bear  workin'  on  the  laund  nor  at 
the  loom.  It  mak's  me  feel  that  wild  and  wicked  whiles, 
I'm  feart  at  mysel'.' 

'  That's  bad.  Are  you  sure  it  is  not  just  that  restless- 
ness which  comes  to  most  of  us  at  one  period  of  our 
lives,  that  desire  for  change,  no  matter  what  form  it 
takes  ? '  asked  the  nuister  kindly. 

'  I  dinna  think  it's  that.  I  wadna  leave  the  Star  to 
work  at  onything  else  if  1  couldna  get  to  books,'  answered 
Jamie,  eager  to  vindicate  himself,  and  forgetting  in  this 
new  joy  of  confidence  that  he  was  making  known  his 
most  cherished  and  secret  dreams. 

*  Does  your  father  know  of  this,  Jamie  ? ' 

'  No  ;  an'  he  wadna  believe  it  though  he  was  telt.  He 
thinks  Sandy's  gotten  a'  the  brains,  an'  that    I'm  only  fit 
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for  the  harrows  or  the  loom,*  said  Jamie,  not  bitterly, 
but  with  a  kind  of  sad  conviction  which  tonclied  the 
heart  of  the  master  not  a  little.  '  I  am  stupider  than 
Sandy,  sir ;  but  if  aince  I  get  a  grip  o'  a  thing  I  never 
let  it  go.  It  niicht  tak'  me  langer  to  be  a  scholar, 
but  I  believe  I  wad  succeed  in  the  end/ 

'  And  what  bent  does  your  inclination  take  ?  Would 
you  follow  the  vocation  Sandy  has  chosen  ? ' 

'Oil  no,  I  couldna  be  a  minister;  I  think  a  man 
maun  be  by-ordinar'  in  a'thing  afore  he  tak's  that  upon 
him,'  was  tiie  lad's  answer.  '  I  dinna  ken  exactly  what 
1  wa(l  dae  ;   1  whiles  think  I ' — 

But  liere  he  paused  abruptly,  and  his  face  flushed 
again.  He  liad  curbed  himself  just  in  time,  for  that 
fond  dream  was  too  wild  and  presumptuous  to  be 
breathed  to  mortal.  The  schoolmaster,  with  that  rare 
ilelicacv  characteristic  of  his  line  nature,  did  not 
press  the  question,  understanding  perfectly  the  lad's 
reticence.  To  r-ay  he  was  amazed  at  the  rievela- 
tions  of  Jamie  Bethune's  nature  scarcely  describes  his 
feelings. 

'  Suppose  we  make  a  bargain,  Jamie,'  he  said;  'you 
will  help  me  in  my  botanizing  and  fern-hunting,  and 
I'll  help  you  with  your  lessons.  Could  you  come  an  hour 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  we'll  try  our  hand  at 
Latin  and  whatever  else  we  may  fancy,  eh  V 

The  lad's  face  flushed  deep  crimson,  and  the  master 
saw  his  sunbrowned  hands  tremble. 

'  Nay,  don't  say  a  word  It  will  be  a  mutual  benefit, 
for  I  am  getting  rusty  myself,'  said  the  schoolmaster, 
smiling.      '  Is  it  a  bargain,  then  ? ' 

*  If  ye  like,  sir,'  said  Jamie  quietly. 

It  might  be  a  poor  way  of  expressing  his  grateful 
apprecia,tion  of  the  master's  offer,  but  these  two,  .   think, 
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began  to  understand  each  other  that  summer  night  on 
the  Star  moss. 

'  Are  you  going  home  now  ?  I  am,  and  we  may  as 
well  walk  together,'  said  the  master.  '  This  is  a  glorious 
night,  man.  Just  look  at  Orion  and  the  Pleiades.  Do 
you  know  anything  of  astronomy,  Jamie  ? ' 

'  Some.  I  ken  the  big  planets.  My  father  has  a 
book  on't,  I  whiles  read,'  answered  the  lad.  '  I  aye  think, 
Mr.  Farquhar,  that  there  couldna  be  a  bonnier  picter 
than  the  sun  settin  on'  the  Lomond  Hill,  in  the  simmer 
when  the  heather's  oot.' 

'  I  agree  with  you.  When  Mrs.  Farquhar  and  I  came 
first  to  Star,  Jamie,  we  wondered  how  we  could  live  in 
such  a  bleak,  unlovely  country ;  but  it  was  in  winter ; 
you  will  not  remember,  it  was  two  years  before  you  were 
born.  Your  father  and  I  were  married  within  a  week 
of  each  other ;  but  his  wife  was  spared  a  little  longer 
than  mine,'  said  the  master,  and  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
pushed  back  his  grey  hair  from  his  brow.  '  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  we  get  used  to  things,  my  lad,  and  how  un- 
bearable agonies  become  gentlest  memories  upon  which 
we  love  to  dwell.  My  wife  learned  to  love  the  Star, 
and  because  of  that  I  have  never  cared  to  leave  it. 
People  wonder  that  I  have  never  sought  a  wider  sphere, 
but  I  have  found  it  wide  enough  for  me,  and  I  sometimes 
think  that,  though  I  have  fallen  so  far  short  of  what  I 
might  have  been,  the  place  will  not  be  any  the  worse 
though  I  have  lived  in  it  so  long.' 

'  I'm  sure  no','  said  Jamie  fervently,  looking  with  a 
strange  new  reverence  at  the  fine  face  of  the  master, 
which  was  now  furrowed  deep  by  the  hand  of  time,  wliile 
his  hair  and  beard  were  whitening  fast.  He  wondered 
that  the  master  should  talk  so  unreservedly  to  him  about 
that  sorrow  which  had  sapped  the  springs  of  hope  in  the 
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very  prime  of  liis  days,  aiul  iniule  it  a  conimon  sayiiij:^ 
that  the  schoohnaster  had  never  lield  \\\)  his  head  sinee 
his  wifi^'s  death. 

'  Well,  we  have  j^ot  (juite  friendly  over  tlie  iusectivorn, 
haven't  we?'  sjud  the  master  ])h'nsiintly  wlien  they 
reaehed  the  sehoolhonse  j^^ate.  '  Wiieii  will  y(tu  eome 
and  }j;et  yonr  iirst  lesson  ?  Not  till  your  hrollier  is 
away  ;ij;ain,  I  su})})ose.  Your  father  told  me  he  woidd 
only  he  at  home  for  a  few  days.  Come  in  wlienever 
you  like.  1  am  always  at  liheiLy,  you  know,  hetween 
six  and  ten.' 

'  I'll  he  sure  to  come,  sir,  thank  ye,'  said  Jamie  grate- 
fully ;  then  with  a  Wi  rm  hand-elasj)  they  i)arted,  friends 
for  life.  As  the  schoolmaster  entered  his  lowly  dwelling, 
he  felt  that  glow  in  his  heart  which  is  the  reward  of 
doing  good.  Apart  from  the  blessing  a  generous  action 
may  confer  on  others,  it  gives  to  him  who  is  its  author  a 
sense  of  sweet  satisfaction,  wliich  compensates  for  any 
sacritice  he  may  luive  nuule,  and  the  man  whose  life  is 
spent  in  the  planning  and  execution  cf  such  deeds  lives 
perpetually  among  the  fragrant  odours  of  heaven. 

It  had  not  cost  (lilbert  Farqidiar  much  to  express  a 
kindly  interest  in  his  old  pupil,  and  to  olTer  to  help  him 
in  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power ;  but  it  meant  a  great:  deal 
to  Jamie  Bethune.  He  did  not  go  into  the  house  just 
at  once  that  night ;  but  strolled  through  the  village, 
along  the  quiet  path  by  the  burnside,  and  up  as  far  as 
Carriston  gate,  just  to  be  alone  for  a  little  with  tiie 
sweet  hopes  which  had  '.^ogui'  to  blossom  in  his  heart. 
The  fut\ire  was  no  longer  dark  and  gloomy,  but  a  fair 
horizon,  bright  with  promise,  illumined  by  the  sunshine 
a  good  man  and  a  true  friend  had  cast  u))on  it. 

In  a  day  or  two  Sandy  came  home  from  college, 
flushed   with  his  success,  aud  full  of  airs  and   conceits 
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such  as  country  lads  arc  wont  to  aftbct  after  a  hv'ud  term 
of  town  life.  In  Susan's  eyes  tliis  conscious  nud  (»|K:n 
juide  spoiled  Sandy  alto^^cther,  but  his  dotiiij;  father  saw- 
no  Haw  ill  the  lad,  antl  would  listen  l)y  tlu;  liour  to  iiis 
stories  of  St.  Aiuh'ews  life.  Souieliiues,  in  his  desin;  to 
create  an  impression,  and  to  j^dorify  himself,  Siiiidy  Wiis 
iijit  to  colour  liis  statements  just  a  htlle,  and,  while.  lhos(; 
at  home  im])li('itly  believed  that  he  was  the  chief  cinitre 
of  interest  at  St.  Aliiry's  Colh^^c,  the  fact  wjis,  lie  was  of 
very  little  account,  and  occui)ied  a  very  obscure  position 
there.  As  to  the  bursary,  it  was  too  common  an  honour 
to  l)e  thought  much  of,  for  the  University  was  so  richly 
endowed  that  those  who  {\\(\  not  receive  a  bursary  were 
in  the  minority.  lUit  Sandy  took  care  not  to  communi- 
cate that  item  to  the  Star  folk. 

Susan  licthune  was  both  surprised  and  reliev(ul  to  see 
how  very  little  efl'ect  '  S.aidy's  blawin','  as  she  termed  it, 
had  on  flamie.  He  listened  to  him  with  as  much 
])atience  and  interest  as  his  father  did,  and  did  not 
appe{ir  in  the  least  envious  or  jealous.  It  seemed  to 
Aunt  Susan  as  if  he  had  become  the  possessor  of  some 
happy  secret,  which  had  imparted  to  him  a  lightness  of 
heart  she  had  never  seen  in  him  before.  His  smile  and 
laugh  were  not  now  so  rare,  and  he  had  never  been  more 
cheerful  in  his  life.  Altogether  that  week  of  Sandy's 
vacation  was  a  pleasan*  time  for  them  all ;  nothing  what- 
ever hap[)ened  to  ma  its  harmony,  or  to  leave  a  sting 
behind. 

One  thing  shrewd  Aunt  Susan,  as  well  as  Jamie, 
observed,  that  Sandy  did  not  spend  much  of  his  time 
at  the  Knowe.  Aunt  Susan  had  never  at  any  time 
entertained  the  idea  that  there  could  be  anything  serious 
between  Sandy  and  Mary  Campbell,  they  being  but 
l)airn.   in  her  eyes;  but  daniie  knew  that  his  brother 
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had  talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  to  the  girl,  and,  as 
it  was  evident  Sandy  was  already  evi!icing  signs  of 
c]iange;il)leness,  it  was  to  be  hoped  Mary  would  have 
auindent  sense  just  to  accept  it,  and  hiugh  over  that  ohl- 

tinie  nonsense. 

.'•  h,  poor  Mary  !  it  had  not  been  nonsense  to  her  ;  and, 
young  though  she  was,  her  heart  had  already  awakenetl 
to  a  woman's  love. 
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CHAPTEK    VI. 

A  woman's  heart. 

•  LovR,  art  thou  sweet  ?    Tlicii  bitter  death  must  be.' 

Tennyson. 
o 

ET  on  yer  liat,  nv.ii,  Mary,  on'  .^ung  doon  wi' 
tlie  niaister  to  llu'  schule,'  said  Jean 
Canij)lxdl  to  her  niece. 

'No,  auntie,  I'm  no'  gaiin,'  an.swered 
Mary  in  a  low  voice,  and  slie  bent  her  head 
over  the  flowers  in  the  window  to  hide  her 
wet  eyes  and  her  (luiverinj^^  lips. 
'What  for  no'?  It's  an  unco'  like  thin<^  if  ye'll 
no'  ijjang  to  hear  Sandy  ]U't!  une  preach.  My  certy ! 
1  ve  seen  the  day  ye  wad  line  walkit  to  Cupar 
an'  hack  for  less,'  said  the  mistress  with  good-natured 
.sarcasm. 

*  I  canna  help  it,  auntie  ;  I'm  no'  gaun,'  answered  the 
girl  in  a  low  voice,  but  firmly  as  before. 

'  Aweel,  ye're  maybe  riclit.  It's  aicht  days  pasL 
on  Friday  since  he  cam'  hanu".,  an'  he's  never  lookit 
yer    airt.       My    lassie,  ye're   quite    richt    to    bide    at 
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hame ;  an'  when  he  does  condescend  to  speak  to  ye, 
jist  you  lat  him  see  th'^  wrang  side  o'  yer  lacu  for 
a  change.' 

Mary  made  no  response,  but,  with  her  eyes  still  down- 
bent,  she  absently  picked  the  dead  leaves  from  the 
geraniums  and  laid  them  in  r  little  heap  on  the  table. 
Perhaps  they  were  emblematical  of  her  withered  hopes. 
It  was  now  five  years  since  Sandy  Bethune  had  left  the 
Star,  and,  after  an  eminently  successful  college  career,  he 
had  entered  on  his  final  term  of  theological  study  at  the 
Divinity  Hall  in  Edinburgh.  During  these  years  he  had 
been  comparatively  little  at  home.  Visits  to  college 
friends  or  holiday  engagements  filled  up  his  sunnner 
vacation,  and  in  winter  he  pleaded  press  of  study  as  an 
excuse  for  his  neglect  of  the  Star.  His  father,  who 
implicitly  believed  in  him  still,  submitted  without  a 
murmur,  though  his  heart  often  ached.  Yet,  since  he  had 
consecrated  his  first-born  son  to  the  Church  and  her 
ministry,  he  must  bear  the  pain  which  at  times  tlie 
surrender  cost.  He  had  not  thought  he  would  have  been 
called  upon  to  give  him  up  so  entirely.  He  was  getting 
very  old  now,  and  in  his  age  felt  a  greater  need  of 
affection  than  in  the  days  of  his  manhood's  strength. 
Yet,  though  Jamie  was  still  at  home,  taking  entire 
management  of  all  home  affairs,  and  relieving  liis  father 
in  every  possible  way,  there  was  not  that  full  confidence 
between  them  which  might  have  been  a  joy  to  them  both. 
John  Bethune  knew  nothing  of  his  second  son's  inner 
:.^if ;  he  was  never  admitted  to  the  secret  recesses  of  a 
noble  soul,  preparing  itself  to  do  battle  with  the  world 
by  and  by.  He  had  himself  to  blame.  He  had  not 
only  preferred  the  elder  in  every  way,  but  he  had  mis- 
jii'''>v(I  Jnmie,  and  kept  him,  in  a  manner,  shut  out  of 
his    heart.      The    lads    sensitive    heart  had  been  early 
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wounded,  and  had  grown  a  little  hard  perhaps  where  his 
father  was  concerned.  It  contained  wells  of  affection 
never  yet  (jpened,  and  which  were  undreamed  of  by 
Jamie  himself.  Hut  tliouuh  liis  father  was  neither 
his  contidiiiit  nor  his  friend,  he  never  failed  in  duty 
towards  liini ;  nay,  it  was  that  strong  sense  of  duty, 
which  was  the  chief  part  of  James  liethune's  religion, 
which  still  kept  him  in  the  Star.  He  saw  his  father 
failing,  and  knew  that  if  he  were  bereft  of  both  his 
sons,  he  would  go  down,  like  Israel  of  old,  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave.  For  in  all  temporal  affairs  the  old  man 
leaned  upon  him ;  he  had  given  up  the  work  of  life 
into  his  hands. 

That  true  friend  and  good  man,  Gilbert  Farqnhar,  the 
schoolmaster,  was  now  dead  ;  none  but  James  15etlmno 
himself  knew  how  great  and  irreparable  was  his  loss.  He 
had  done  what  he  could  to  help  the  lad  in  his  struggle, 
and  had  pnt  him  on  the  path  of  knowledge,  and  only 
left  him  when  he  was  able  to  walk  through  its  mazes 
un'^ided.  Not  a  living  soul  knew  of  James  Bethune's 
attainments  and  proficiency  as  a  scholar.  He  was 
respected  in  the  Star  as  a  steady,  well-behaved  young 
man,  who  would  rather  sit  at  the  fireside  with  a 
book,  or  in  the  summer  -  time  take  lonely  wallvs, 
than  join  the  jovial  crew  who  were  to  be  found  any 
and  every  night,  Sunday  excepted,  in  Jean  Brunton's. 
He  was  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  the  splendours  of 
Sandy's  genius,  but  it  was  a  common  saying  in  the 
place  that  '  John  Bethune  was  by-ordinar'  weel  aff  wi' 
his  laddies.' 

There  was  great  excitement  in  the  Star  when  it  was 
announced  that  Sandy  Bethune  would  conduct  a  '  preach- 
ing' in  the  school  the  second  Sunday  after  his  return 
home  for  the  holidays.     Mr.   Bell  announced  it  from  his 
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])ul|»i(.  niid  it  was  w  nioiiunit  or  two  before  his  hciirers 
coul/l  think  who  I\Ir.  Ah'xjinder  Ik'lliuiie  could  bo.  In 
the  smmner  evenings  the  ])reuchiii,ii[H  held  ijeriodieiilly  in 
tlie  Star  school  were  very  i1iea<j[r(»ly  attcMidcMl,  the  youii^ 
folks  jireferriiiuj  walkiiijjj  or  loiiiij^Miij'  about  the  roads.  I>ut 
both  old  Mild  youn;^'  turned  out  to  hear  Sandy  i/ethune 
preach,  for  he  was  one  of  themselves. 

'  Weel,  I  maun  jjjaiijjj,  Mrry,'  sad  the  mistress.  '  I 
wad  .i^ang  fjuirer  than  the  sc*  '•■  hear  ifohn  Detlnnui's 
son  ])reach.  Had  his  nu)ther  ';':<;  she  wad  \\\\k\  been  a 
]iroo(l  wummin  the  day.  Ihit  i  dii  "•  kiMi  either,'  she 
added  with  an  involuntary  si^di ;  '  it  has  its  <lraw- 
backs  to  hae  a  by-ordinar'  bairn.  1  wadna  be  sur- 
])rised,  noo,  to  bo  tolt  that  Sandy  thinks  shame  o'  his 
ain  folk.' 

'  W(>'11  hae  to  be  sta]i])in',  'Jien,  fj(uidwife,'  said  the 
master,  coming  in  from  the  door.  '  The  hale  wast  end's 
awa'  by.  The  lad's  mettle  '11  be  trijd  the  nicht.  What! 
Is  ^lary  no'  gaun  ? ' 

'  No,  she's  no'  gaun,  Dauvit.  Awa'  an'  get  on  your 
black  co{it,  see.  Ye're  no'  gaun  doon  wi'  that  auld 
jaicket,'  said  the  mistress,  diverting  his  attention  at  once 
from  IMary.  '  For  the  auld  man's  sake,  we  maun  pay 
the  chield  every  respeck.' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  worthy  couple  left  Mary  to  her 
own  meditations,  and  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  put 
the  bar  in  the  door,  and  then,  sitting  down  in  her  uncle's 
chair,  she  laid  her  bonnie  head  down  on  the  table,  and 
began  to  cry  quietly  to  herself,  for  her  heart  was  very 
sore. 

Her  aunt  had  unconsciously  given  her  a  cruel  stab, 
for  until  to-night  she  had  tried  to  find  every  excuse  for 
Sandy,  and  had  buoyed  herself  up  with  hopes  which  her 
aunt's    blunt   words    had    rudely   dispelled.       If    Sandy 
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wore  nsliamod  of  his  own  j)('o])l(^  \\w.\\  (lou])tlo.s.s  lio  must 
Ik;   msIuiiikmI  of   \w.y.      With   the,   jKiin   .such   a  conviclion 
coiihl  not  fail  to  l)rin^',  then;  was  no  l)itlt'rn('s.s  or  rcscnt- 
nicMit    (;onnnin^fl<'(l,    for    with    that    humility    jx'cuhiir    to 
sw(M;t,  rare,  natures  such   as  hers,  she  |)lae(;(l  hciscU'  on   a 
v(*ry  low  level  in  comparison  with  him  who  had  liecn  h(!r 
lover  HO  lon^.      She  knew  she  was   no  fit  comj)iiiii(»ii    for 
one   HO  «^reat   and   ^aand   and  clever,  and   sIk;   had    never 
dared  to  think  of   herself  as  a  minister's  wife  ;   thcac   was 
j)r(!sumj)tion   in   the  very  tliought.      I'ut  he  had   siiid   so 
often   that   she   was   d(;ar  to   him,  that   no  othiir  should 
ever  share   his   futuii^,  tliat   she   could   not  just   at   once 
relinquish  all  thoui^ht  of  him,  all  claim  uj)on  him.      She 
had  not  hid  her  lieart  from  him  ;  he  knew  sh(^  loviid  hir., 
and  she  had   nev(;r  thou^^lit  shame  of   it  till    now.      I':  «.i 
Mary  !      It  was  a  h.-ird  (;ross  laid  upon  her,  and  she  was 
jj;lad    of    the    deep   stillness   and   solitude    in    the    h(. 
(there   were  so  few  <juiet  hours  at  the  Knowe),  so   that 
she   mi'^ht    face   this   sorrow   wliicli   had   come    into    her 
young  life,  and   if  possible  nerve  herself  for  the   future, 
robbed    of  all    the   sweetness    of   the   past.      For    nciirly 
an  hour  she  sat  in  the  same  ])osition,  and  then  slie  rose 
quietly,   and    began    to    busy    herself    about  the    house. 
Once,  as  she  went  to  get  something  out  of  the  dresser, 
she  took  a  glance  into  the  little  looking-glass  against  the 
wall,   and   started   a   little   at   her   own    paleness.      She 
rubbed  her  cheeks  to  try  and  l)ring  back  their  colour, 
but  in  vain  ;  then  she  hoped  nobody  would  notice  any- 
thing amiss  in  her  appearance.     The  worst  of  all  would 
be  if  anybody  suspected  she  was  fretting  because  Sandy 
l>ethune    had    slighted     her ;    her    maidenly    pride    and 
dignity  rose    at    the  very   suggestion  of  such    a   thing. 
It    was    a    very   sweet    winning    face    reflected    in    the 
little   mirror,  and   the   sunny  hair   arranged   in  smooth 
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womimlv  hiiiids  wjim  iiiomI  liccnmiiiL;  l<»  lln'  ih>ii1  lilllo 
lu'iiil  TIkmi  Iut  li,L;iii««  IimiI  Insi  !i||  ili(>  niiiMilur  c-nrvcs 
«>r  iMilnr  yoMi'M ;  nml  nllnoci  Iicr  Miiiv  ( 'iniijdtcll  wmm  n 
swrci  MUtI  !it I liK  1  iv(>  vtMui^  womiin.  mid  niimy  jim  «;(mh|  h 
in;ni  wnuM  li.ivc  L,MVtMi  hull'  lii^  posscMMioiiM  lor  Siiiniy 
HclinnH'M  chiiiKMV  \\u\  Miiiy  luid  ncilhcr  looked  iior 
lisiciicd  lo  Miiy  wooiiiir  Hi\\{\  lii.M  alon(» ;  hIic  liiid  ItitMi 
Mlisoluhdy  :nid  di^volcdly  Iniiv 

At  scMMi  sli(»  look  till*  milk  ]»!iilM  inid  \V(>nl  ii])  lo 
lljc  Ityrc.  Il  look  her  iilmnl  :ni  lionr  ^iMUMMlly  lo  tinllv 
tlic  llvo  ('«nvs.  Mud  sho  wmm  jnsi  linisliini;  the  ImsI  wiini 
hIic  ln'Mi'd  voices  Mini  I'oolslcps  approMcliinL!;.  imd  llini 
hMll-M-d()Z(M»  folk  i)ursl  inl«>  (lu>  Ityri',  (>;i:;vr  to  he  llu'  lirsl 
to  ;;iv(»  llu»  lunvs. 

'  I'ili.  luit  ui'  liMil  M  gVMimd  dis('oor.s(»,  INfMry  !  Vo  inissiMl 
a  lu'M]>.'  ni(Ml  one. 

'  bill,  llion's  M  d(M^n  hid.  II'm  just  (^xlcroidinMr'  In  sec 
liiiu  stMinun'  up  miT  scltiu'l  alV  \vi'  his  hiiunds  lu'llor  Uimm 
MMis|(M-  Hell  luss(d','  sMid  MMollu'r. 

' '|)(Mm1  1u>  immU's  m  show,  mm'  sols  jdV  m  hrw])  o'  hi'MW 
words,  hut  tluMv's  no  inu('kK»  iu't  for  couiniou  folk.'  said 
Kirslv    tho   lUMloontonl,  <>di:in<i   in    Ihm"  Mdv(MS(»   crilicisui 


."n'",«-i 


just  f(U-  (^ontvMrinoss.  '  For  my  pairl,  1  ranna  l)ul  think 
that,  had  as  mucklo  lu'cn  h\)c\\[  on  oor  tMldii'ation,  we 
niicht  ha(^  ihuw  niair.' 

'  ll  wad  ho  ji  braw  sioht  to  soc  yon  liandin'  forth  in 
tho  s(diulo.  Kirst,'  laughod  tho  mashM',  whos(»  portly 
prosonoo  at  that  monnuit  lilh^l  n]>  tho  doorway. 

'  Was  thoro  monv  tluM'o  ^ '  Mary  forood  horsolf  to  ask, 
in  oaso  hor  silonoo  should  bo  romarkod  on  by  tho  ar^us- 
oyod  throng. 

*  Ay,  it  was  oramniod  to  the  door ;  a  hoap  o 
T\onnt)wav  an'  Markinoh  folk  thorc  as  wool's  oor  ain.' 
mswercd    tho   maistor.     'Are   ye   dune,    Mary?      Awa' 
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(Inoti    tlu'ii,   IkmIjcm,  nil'   i.r,.|,   y^.p   iiiilk,   till    r   ^'(»t   iJic    kyn 
piilh'ii  out,' 

'  Vc'vf  liccii  Itnivv  stniiiil,  Mnry,'  sjiid  Mrs.  (';mi|tli('ll, 
iiKM'liii;^'  licr  ill,  l,ln'  (ln(»r.  '  lliil  it's  iiidit  (»'(I<»r|<.  Hi; 
kccpil  iiM  ;.,M'yim  liiii^,  1ml  vvc  never  vv(Nirit.  TIikii'm  ji 
sliir,  Jii^sie,'  hIic  milled,  luweriiiM  jicp  voice,  sd  I  lint, 
Hilly    Mary  lieiinl.      '  II'   oiilj'  lie    lia.s   giue(5   lo   ^niide    iiia 

niris; 

MaiV  "^''1  dnwii  lier  pail  »,  and.  alter  wasliiii;^'  lier  liaiids 
and  iinpiiiniiin  lier  skiit,.  slie  put  her  little  sliawl  altoiit 
lier  li»>ail.  and  stole  out  Ity  I  lie  I'miit  door,  to  he  away 
IVoni  all  the  talk  ahont  the  preaching'.  She  wan  in  t  hut, 
half  t  reinhliiiL;,  excited  stale,  in  which  a  very  little  would 
I  reak  her  down.  It  was  not  ilark  yet.;  the  pleasant  sun- 
liLlht  seemed  loth  to  i^ive  way  to  the  datkiiess,  and  so 
liu'^ercd.  even  when  the  stars  were  pee|»in'^  in  the  sky. 
It  was  a  peacel'iil  and  heaiitiliil  iii^lil,  and  there  was  that 
stillness  in  the  air  peculiar  to  the  Sahhalh  day.  It  is  ji 
hlesscd  thiiiL;'  when  the  hiiinaii  heart  heals  in  nnisoii 
with  thai  holy  ealni.  She  wandeicd  up  to  the  cornyard, 
and,  leaning  up  against  oik'  ol'  the  sweet  sinelliiiL;  hay- 
slacks,  htldcd  her  anus,  and  stood  still.  She  hdt  sooljn'd 
hy  the  solitude  and  hy  tin*  hush  ol'  the  deepening;'  iii'^hl, 
and  a  slren^lh  came  lo  her  which  ndieved  her  imi'deiicd 
hcail.  Mary  ('amphell  knew  nothiiiLj  of  doet  rinal  |»oi!ils 
such  as  Sandy  l»elhuiie  had  heeii  wicsllin^  with  in  his 
(hseonrse.  hiil  there  was  in  her  heart  a,  c(mli('ence  and 
iailh  in  (!od  which  would  have  juil  his  ('hristianily 
to    shanu>.        She    lirmlv    helicvcMl    that    this    trial    wouhl 
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cvoiid    her    eiiduiaiice  ;    and,    without     utteriii;^ 


my    loinial     pclilion,    she    nnilely    sought     and     rcccivetj 
Mreie_;th    fiom    ahove.        In    this    heller    frame    of    mind 
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I  lit'  Lj!irtl(»n  piilli,  whose  (all  itulliiic  wiiH  (oo  fiiiiilliiir 
to  lu'  inisliiKrn. 

'Why  tin  you  hmiy  jtiiMl  inc.  Mmi  y  T  Hiiid  a  (lr(«|», 
niMiily  voice,  with  iiii  nssnniplioii  of  |i|{iyiuhi(*.sH.  '  llavt; 
you  iiol  a  woni  lo  say  lo  an  oM  lii^'ud  '' 

Mary  stood  slill.  Iml  said  notliiji}^.  II'  she  had 
spoken,  a  hlMc  natural  in<li^Miation  nnist  have  disjthiycd 
itself,  and  she  was  detcrniined  that  Sandy  Hethune 
shouhl  not  s(>e  that  she  was  in  the  h'list  all'ected  hy  his 
indideriMiee. 

'  Wliy   ditln't    you   come  and    hesir  nu«.   Mary  \     '\\\\\\, 
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ary    answered    <|Uietiy,    mik 
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h(\Liinnini;  to  move  on  to  the  hous(». 

'  ntui't  \H^  in  V(»t.  Marv.  I've  Ixmmi  in,  and  yoiir  aunt 
Wils  veiv  dry  to  lue.  Have  I  olli'uded  luM',  «h)  you 
kn«)w  r 

'  I  ("anna  say,'  was  Mary's  l)rief  answ(M". 

'  \\  Out  you  Widk  up  the  oltl  road  with  nie  ?  \  have* 
(^ver  so  many  things  to  tell  yt)U  and  to  (>\plain.  Come 
k'     ho     aiKled    eoa\ini:ly,    toueliinLT     her    Jirni     as     he 
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Mary  hesitated  ;  slie  was  strongly  tiMupted.  Ah,  the 
familiar  voice  nnd  winninij;  way  had  not  yet  lost  their 
charm  !  Sandy  noted  the  hesitation,  and  immedintclv 
to(»k  her  hnnd  on  his  arm,  with  the  air  of  ])ro|)riel()rshi|t 
slu>  liad  been  wont  to  lind  so  swet*t.  So  Mary  turned 
witli  I  im  ;  ]ierha])s  it  mi<;ht  ho  as  well  to  undcrstaiul 
\}\\A\  oilier  once  fiu'  all. 

'Of  course  you'yc  wondered  why  I've  never  been  iip 
since  1  came  home,'  he  began.  '  r>ut  the  fact  is,  a  fellow 
has  hardly  a  minute  to  himself.  I've  been  twice  to  t(>ii 
ai  the  Manse,  anil  of  course  I'vi^  had  to  go  ilown  and  see 
old  Kobertsou.      But  1  haven't  sinned  beyond  all  pardiui, 
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luivci  f,  Miiry  (  If  I  lim'n'l  \iim\vii  ymi  lo  he  ho  ;^imm|  iind 
fori^iviiif^,  you  see,  I  wcmldn't  liiivi'  (lined  to  do  if,  -^o  V" 
Imvc  yuiirscir  In  liliiinc.' 

'  TIiiiI/h  ;i  (|U('('r  Wiiy  (n  put  il,  Simdy.  II'  yoii  li  i<l 
WMiilt'd  In  (■oiiic.  y(Mi  vv<inld  luivn  I'oiiiid  lln  Mint  rii-y 
t'lKMii^li,'  H/iid   Miiiy  (|iii('l,ly. 

'  Now  don't  lu'  li;ird  n|H(ii  iiic,  Miiry,  wIhii  I'iii  su 
|i('iiil('iil.  I  iiutH  dis'ippoiiilcd  when  yon  didii  t  vn\\\r  in 
the  Mcliool  lo-ni;;lil.  VVIiy,  I  looked  all  over  lln-  |»l;iii' 
diniclly  I  cMnic  in.* 

'  i  dinnii  ken  lioo  ye  liiul  time,  to  think  iiiioot  iin'  iivii',' 
Hiiid  Miiry.    *  Wii.s  ye  ikj'  HJiakin'  wi'  niTViMisnt'SM  ' ' 

Snn<ly  liin^died.  '  Not  likely.  W'lien  ;i  reil«t\v  li.i  -  in 
hold  I'orlh  hel'ore  the  jd'olesHorH  and  idl  the  sliiile.il^,  il 
isn't  a  few  St;ir  I'olk  that'll  diHeonccrt  hiiu.  hid  they 
think  I  did  well,  Mary  i ' 

'  Yes,  th(\y  a'  seenie(l  weel  pleased.' 

'  Is   that  all   you'll   say  to  me,  Mary  i*      Now   yoii    or 
od'ended,  thou^di  you   siiy  you're    not.      WIiV,  wh  it'll  y 
(li»   wIkmi    y(nrre    a    minister's  wih^  ^      I    <an    lell    yon    a 
puhlie  man's  vvih^  sees  very  litth',  of  him.     He  must  Ite.  at 
ev(M'yhody's  heck  a,nd  how.' 

'  I'll  never  he  a  minister's  wife,  so  I  neednii 
fash,'  said  Mary  in  tlu;  same  (piiet,  a^^ujravat  iiit;  sort 
of  way. 

'  Dear  me  !  arc  yon  <^oin;^  to  throw  mc,  oil'  after  all  this 
lime,  and  after  tlu^  way  I've  cared  ahout  you  ami  trusUid 
you  since  ever  we  were  anythin<]j  ? '  exclaimed  Sandy 
incredulously. 

Mury  withdrew  her  hand  from  his  arm  and  stood  still 
on  the  grassy  path.  They  were  quite  alone,  and  would  not 
likely  be  disturbed,  for  the  old  road  through  the  Knowe 
tields  was  but  little  used,  especially  on  the  Sahhalh  diiy. 
It  was  quite  dark  now,  but  as   they  stood  in   sileuce  si 
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nioinont,  \\\o.  moon  suddenly  rose  from  heliind  a  cloud, 
and  sliouc  full  upon  lliem  both.  It  touched  Marv's 
sweet,  serious  face  with  a  tender  li.i^ht,  and  revealed 
])lainl}'  her  com])anion's  tall,  well-built  figure  and  hand- 
some, cli!ar-cut  face.  Sandy  I'ethune  had  im|irovc(l 
<freatly  in  personal  appearance,  and  had  (juite  h)st  ail 
the  jiwkwardness  of  his  earlier  years,  and  which  still 
characterized  Jamie.  Sandy,  amon,^'  other  things,  had 
([uickly  ])icked  up  city  ])olish  and  city  ways.  His  minis- 
terial garb  became  him  well,  too,  and  he  was  a  lover  of 
whom  any  girl  might  be  proud. 

*  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Sandy,'  she  said,  looking  away 
beyond  him,  and  speaking  in  low,  clear,  firm  tones. 
'Things  have  been  long  in  my  mind,  and  it's  time  they 
were  said.  1  think  you  an'  me's  made  a  mistake.  I'v*' 
seen  this  lou'r  time  that  you've  no'  been  the  same,  an'  I 
want  t(j  tell  you  that  I  dinna  and  wadna  seek  to  keep 
ye  bound.  Let  me  speak,'  she  said,  raising  a  deprecat- 
ing hand,  when  he  would  have  interrupted  her, 
'an'  syne  I'll  hand  my  tongui*.  I  ken  brawly  that 
1  could  u'ver  be  a  minister's  wife,  nor  a  fit  comi)anioii 
for  you.  I  ken  naething,  nor  I  couldna  conduct 
mysel'  to  your  likin'  ;  ye  wad  sune  be  ashamed  o'  me, 
an'  wish  ve  hadna  ta'en  me,  an'  I  couldna  bear  thd. 
Sol  ink  we'll  i)airt.  Mind,  I  dinna  blame  ye;  I  ken 
it's  me  that's  daein't,  an'  should  ye  get  anither  niair 
like  ye,  I'll  wish  her  an'  you  weel.  Ye  maun  ken  in 
yer  ain  mind  that  I'm  richt,'  she  said  more  hurriedly, 
for  the  strain  upon  her  was  very  great.  *  An'  now 
I'll  awa'  in.      (luid-nicht.' 

'Not  so  fast,  my  lady;  there  must  be  two  to  that 
bargain,'  said  Sajidy  r)ethune,  for  never  had  the  girl 
before  him  seemed  so  sweet  and  dear  as  now,  when  she 
was  seeking  to  break  the  bonds  between  them.     For  the 
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moment  he  for^fot  how  often  he  liad  heen  ashanietl 
of  her,  liow  often  lie  liad  wislicd  himself  fuM^  from 
the  tie  which  had  hecome  iiksdnu;  to  him,  how  often 
he  had  1  darned  the  follv  which  would  i>ivc  him  a 
wife  who  would  not  «.Tace  her  ])osition ;  and  all  the 
old  love  came  uppermost,  sweepiug  everything  Ix'fore 
it.  He  folded  his  arms  ahout  the  slii^ht  tiiiuie, 
and  (hew  her  to  his  heart  ;  and  she  sohhed  there, 
not  scekiuL;'  to  draw  herself  away.  The  effort  she  had 
made  had  hereft  her  of  her  strength,  and  she  could 
not  keep  calm. 

'  80  you  thought  you  had  no  more  ado  ^han  speak  the 
word  and  I  was  off?'  he  said  tenderly.  '  My  dear,  you  do 
uot  know  Sandy  Bethune  yet.  I  won't  give  yc)u  up, 
unless  you  say  you  don't  like  me,  for  you  are  the  sweetest 
lassie  in  the  world.' 

Poor  Mary!  She  loved  him  well,  and  these  words  fell 
upon  her  ears  like  sweetest  music,  and  for  the  moment 
every  fear,  every  misgiving,  was  set  at  rest. 

'  So  you  thought  that  because  1  was  getting  on  I  wanted 
to  throw  you  over  ?  What  an  idea  ! '  he  s;iid  grandly,  and 
almost  convincing  himself  that  she  had  wronged  him  by 
the  thought.  'Why,  j\Iary,  half  the  pleasure  of  looking 
forward  is  that  you  will  share  the  future  with  me.  Only 
two  years  more,  and  then  I'll  show  you  whether  I  m 
ashamed  of  you  or  not.  But  I'll  tell  you  what.  I'll  lend 
you  books,  and  in  two  years  you'll  can  crow  over  me. 
And  if  you'd  only  not  speak  the  horrid  Star  Scotch,  not 
one  of  the  tine  ladies  I've  seen  could  hold  a  candle  to  you. 
rt)uldn't  you  try,  Mary  ?' 

'  What  would  folk  say  ? '  asked  Mary  with  a  very 
clou])tful  smile. 

'  You  mustn't  mind  what  folk  say.  I  consider  you, 
and  you   must   consider  me,'  said   Sandy  calmly.      "  You 
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have  sucli  n  hwoc^I  voico,  that  if  you  just  lalkod  a  little 
more  rcliiKMl,  you  would  l»o  (piilo  n  liuiy.' 

'  V\\  try  to  iuiprovc  uiysclf  I'or  your  sMk(>,  Sandy,'  said 
Mary  with  a  slight  sjnh.  '  I'ut  if  I'm  slow  and  stujtid 
yv  uiauna  Ito  vo\(m1  vvi'  nu\  aiul  aye  mind  tliat  if  yo  think 
I  wad  1h'  a  Iiindranoc  or  a  (h'awhack  to  y»)U,  I'll  nuvc»r 
hand  y(>  hound.' 

'  Now  don't  i)('i;in  that  kind  of  nons(Miso  aj^ain, 
Mary,"  said  the  vouno-  man,  layin<^  his  liand  on  her 
li]Ks.  '  Vou  arc  my  own  dear  lassie,  and  I  won't 
givo  you  up,  not  likely ;  that  wttuld  hi'  ji  [)retty  mean 
thiuii  to  do.' 

'  Well,  if  yo  like  me  ns  weed's  ye  di<l,  Sandy, 
I'll  siiy  nae  mair,'  said  Mary  with  a  half  soh  \\\  her 
voice.  '  It's  whiles  no'  easy  kc!inin'  the  rlcht  thing 
to  dae.' 

'It's  easy  enouirh  in  this  instjinee :  vou  must  just 
wait  till  I  ji;et  a  kirk,  and  then  everythiii,<;  '11  he  ri«rht. 
And  when  I'm  in  Kdinhurj^h,  Mary,  if  you  do!rt  lu'ar 
regularly  from  me,  you  lu'edn't  hegin  to  think  I'm 
forgetting  you,  or  any  other  ahsurd  notions  into  your 
foolish  little  head.  Heeause  1  shall  have  to  study  luird, 
you  know,  and  I'll  have  less  tinu^  than  ever,  if  I'm  to 
do  any  good.' 

*  A'  rieht,'  answered  Alary.      '  I'll  mind  what  ye  say.' 

'  And  I'll  send  you  some  hooks  directly  I  get  to  town, 
and  you  must  read  every  word,  mind,  and  anything  you 
d(Mi't  understand  you  must  write  to  me  ahout.  If  vou 
write  often,  you  know,  you'll  im])rovc  hoth  in  composition 
ami  handwriting,  and  we'll  have  you  an  accomplished 
little  lady  in  no  time.' 

Mary  smiled.  If  she  had  heen  less  meek  and  lunnhle 
by  nature  she  would  have  resented  the  patronizing  tone 
of   her   lover's    remarks.       iVdt   what   was   in   icality  a 
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^jMM'ic^  (if  sliMtiH'  ill  luT  sr.'uily  ficcoinpliMlunfMits.  slic  tonk 
t'ui'  ln\ii|M  inlcicst,  ill  licrscll'.  V\)y  liis  siikc  nIic  Wdiild 
;i|»|tly  licisrlt,  and  faidiriilly  I'ollow  out  his  hciicsls,  in 
(tnlci  dial  she  nii;^!)!  nol  l»r  a  siiaiiu^  (o  liini  in  lliat, 
Rtianuc  woiulcrful  lil'u  which  uiic  (hiy  tlujy  were  Lo  share 
toyuLhur. 
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'A  meek  quiet  soul  that  bore  its  burden  silently.' 

,^W0  more  years  vslipped  quioHy  away,  marked 

^^  by  only  one  event  of  faniil}'  interest  to  the 
Bethunes,  the  death  of  Peter's  wife  ut 
Aneliterniairnie.      81ie    had    been    in    feeble 

health  for  many  months,  and  th(^  ^^d  was  not 
^^       nnlooked  for.    Her  last  ye{,;s  had  "'h'oj:<  embittered 

by  her  husband's  irritability  ot  temper  and 
extreme  niggardliness,  which  had  increased  with  age. 
They  said  slie  was  not  sorry  to  slip  away  from  life  and 
its  many  cares.  After  his  wife's  death  Peter  Bethune 
continued  to  live  alone  at  the  farm,  doing  his  own  turn, 
and  cooking  his  own  bite,  such  as  it  was, — a  drink  of 
milk  avvi  a  piece  of  the  coarsest  bread  snlhced  him  at 
any  time.  Tii.;  out-door  servants  would  not  stay  witli 
him,  he  was  such  a  hard  taskmaster,  and  would  have 
tliem  up  by  daybreak,  and  wr  .king  till  dark.  Then  he 
was  alvdv^  1.1  their  aeels,  watching  them  witli  his  evil, 
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distrustful   eyo,  and  nai^'i^nuj^'  at  them  till  service  bcfanie 
irksome   and    uiil)earal)le.      He   had   no   intercourse    willi 
his  neij^hliours,  and  seldom  whmiI  near  his  own  kin  at  tlie 
Star.      Neitlier  did  he  troul)ie  the    kirk  much,  and,  as  to 
j^ivinj^  au^lit  away,  the  very   bej^j^ars  avoided    Aucliter- 
maimie   as  if  it   had   been   i)la<iue-stri('ken.      Vet  still  hi 
prosjjered   in   the   acquisition   of   worldly  wealth,  and    iiis 
hoard   of  ;^old  ^rew  biL^Ljer  every   day.      Few   h)ved,   yet 
many  ])itied   Peter  IJethune,  for  he  was  that  melancholy 
spectacle  of  an   ohl   man   totterinj^  on  the  briid<   of   the 
grave,  his  whole  lieart  and  soul  i)ound  up  in  l'"   afliirs 
of   this    world.       He    was    fast    journeyin«_f    toward>    an 
eternity  of  which  he  knew  nothin«f,  and  for  which  ^ve  was 
making  no  preparation.      How  dilferent  with   his  ItrMhw^, 
who  was  like  a  stook  of  corn  fully  ripe,  ready  to  be 
at  the   Master's  will.      As  John    licthune  j^rew  older   U^ 
line  character  received   many  a  mellowing   touch    w^i^h 
added  to   its  beauty.      He  grew  less   stern   towar<ls  e^ilk- 
doers,  and  had  a  word  of  kindly  charity  and   pity  for  x\m 
most  erring.      His   manner  even  acquired  a  more  kin«fi 
and  gentle  tone,  and  he  made  life  sweet  indeed  tor  tb«»se 
of  his  own  household.      Susan,  growing  frail   too,  could 
not  but  think  sometimes  that  dohn  was  gettini'  verv  riiH? 
for  heaven.      One  thing  pleascid  and  satisfied  her,  that  a 
mwe   perfect  confidence  began  to  ri-e,   slowly  but  surel} 
between  Jamie  and  his  father.      Gradmdly  John  IJethune 
got  a  deeper  insight    into   the    mind    and    heart   of    his 
second  son,  and  found  there  much  that  surprised  liim. 
He   marvelled  at  the   store   of    knowledge    the    lad    bad 
made  his  own,  and  it  was  of  a  more  solid  and  lasting  natuie 
than  that  which  Sandy  had  acquired  at  the  college.      For 
damie    had    not    only    read    intelligently,    Init    he    had 
brooded    and   pondered  over   his    reading  until    he    lu  ■' 
sifted  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  filled  the  garner  of 
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his  mind  with  clioicest  sct'd,  which  would  one  day  bear 
its  rich  liarvcst. 

'  ]\Ian, -laniie,' liis  fatlicr  woukl  say  to  him  at  times, 
wlieii  ])crliaps  in  tlic  course  of  earnest  talk  he  liad  let 
out  more  than  usual,  '  whaur  did  ye  learn  a'  that  ?  It's 
a  ])erfiH't  mystitication  to  me.  Ye're  like  Ihirns,  surely, 
ye've  ])ickit  it  up  at  the  ploo  an'  tlie  harries.  Ye've  no' 
haen  that  nnickle  time  o'  yer  ain.' 

*  I've  aye  had  as  muckle  as  dae  me,  faither,'  Jamie 
would  reply,  and  then  skilfully  change  the  suhject.  iii 
his  utter  unseltishness,  he  tried  even  to  prevent  his 
father  from  iuKiginini^'  that  lie  chafed  sometimes  over  the 
monotony  of  his  daily  toil,  for  .James  I'ethune  wns  more 
than  ever  resolved  irner  to  leave  the  ohl  man  while  lie 
lived.  He  had  ceased  to  fret  over  the  harshness  of  his 
destiny,  thoiij.^ii  at  tiuKo  a  wave  of  the  old  longing  would 
sweep  over  him,  and  he  would  feel  like  a  bird  beating 
b.is  wings  against  prioon  bars,  and  pantirig  ^o  be  free. 
There  was  in  his  heart  a  deep  conviction  that  his  time 
would  come ;  and  more,  th;it  the  future  would  demand  all 
the  preparation  and  discipline  of  the  present.  So,  wliile 
he  diligently  prepared  the  soil  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
a  somewliat  similar  ])rocess  was  going  on  in  his  own 
mind.  One  winter  eveninu'  tlie  little  household  was 
gathered  about  the  hcarih,  making  a  truly  ])leasant 
picture.  In  his  own  chair  sat  the  old  man,  with  his 
elbows  leaning  on  i"!i>e  arn;s  and  his  fingers  meeting 
togetlicr  at  the  tips.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  Jamie,  wlu» 
was  reading  aloud  from  IViill.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
hearth  sat  Aunt  Susan,  busy  with  the  'rig  and  fur'  of  a 
pair  of  socks  for  Sandy  (little  did  she  dream,  honest 
woman,  that,  thr-ugh  Sjiudy  might  and  would  probably 
accept  them,  he  would  never  wear  such  homely  hose). 

Susan  Bethune  was  now  within  one  year  of  the  allotted 
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span,  but  fier  fi«^nre  still  retained  the  straiLjlitnoss  of 
youtli.  Her  fjiee,  liuwever,  was  weather  -  lie  I'cii  and 
deeply  wriidcled,  and  her  liair  was  very  j^rey.  Slie  wa  > 
kiiitiiiiLi'  ))usi]y,  hut  ever  and  anon  slie  paused  and  looked 
over  lier  spcu'taeles  from  fatlier  to  son,  and  then,  ^ivini;'  a 
satisfied  nod,  woidd  ;^'o  at  it  a.L;ain  with  redouhled  enei;uy. 
She  (Ud  not  ])retend  to  1k^  e(htied  hy  what  daniie  was 
reading;-,  or  even  to  understand  it,  hut  it  was  enou^i^ii  for 
her  to  see  that  it  interested  tlieni.  There  was  a  strikin^j 
resemhlanee  l)etween  riohn  JJetliune  and  liis  son  ;  hoili 
were  tine-lookin^^•  men.  rhimie  had  not,  indeed,  that 
retinement  of  jij)pearanee  so  eliaraeteristio  of  Sandy,  l)ut 
he  iiad  a  povN'erful,  well-knit  frame,  a  ^rand  head,  and  an 
i)\)ii\\,  honest  faee,  lit  hy  an  earnest  eye,  whieh  mirrored  a 
])ure  and  noble  soul.  There  was  a  ^^entleness  in  its 
gleam  when  he  glanced  up  from  his  book  at  times,  to  ask 
his  father's  opinion  on  what  he  was  reading,  or  ])eriiaps 
to  make  a  comment  of  his  own,  whieh  told  of  a  warm 
tind  sympathetic  heart.  About  seven  o'clock  they  heard 
*.he  garden-gate  shut  with  a  bang,  and  next  moment 
somebody  o])ened  the  door  and  came  in.  damie  sprang 
up  and  threw  open  the  kitchen-door,  and  there  was 
Sandy  standing  in  the  little  lobby  coolly  shaking  the  snow 
from  his  overcoat  and  hat. 

'  Bless  me,  laddie,  is't  you  ? '  cried  the  old  man,  jump- 
ing up,  while  a  rare  light  of  joy  illumined  his  face. 
'  What  way  did  ye  no'  send  word,  and  Jamie  wad  hae 
been  doon  meetin'  ye  ? ' 

''Deed  ay.  It  seems  stormy,  tae,'  said  Janue,  shaking 
Ills  Itrother  warndy  by  the  hand.  '  Have  ye  gotten  yer 
Christmas  holidays  ? ' 

'  Not  yet.  I've  come  to  tell  you  some  news  ;  guess 
what  ? '  asked  Sandy  with  a  smile.  '  Well,  Aunt  Susan, 
always  at  the  old  thing,  eh  ? ' 
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'  Ayo  at  it,  Siuuly,  my  niaii.  Eh,  ye're  a  great  mucklo 
cliicld  :   isn't  lie,  .lolin  !* ' 

'  lie  is  dial,'  said  .loliu  lU'tliime,  drliiilitcdly,  for  his 
licail  had  liUcd  at  tlu^  si<;iit,  of  his  hoy.  '  Sit  doon,  man, 
an'  nii^"s  ycr  news.      Pit  on  the  kettle.  Slioosaii.' 

'I  don't  need  anythini;' ;  I  (hned  just  hefore  1  h'ft 
town,'  said  Sandv  tiuieklv.  '  \V(>11,  mv  news  is  that  Mr. 
Ah'xander  lietlinne,  probationer,  has  l)e(!n  elected  minister 
of  Lochhroom,' 

'  Kli,  tliat's  ,!4raund  news!  J5ut  whaur's  Loch- 
broom  f  Tell's  a'  aboot  it,  (ju'ck,  man  ! '  said  his  father 
excitedly. 

'  Lnchbroom  is  in  Dumfri'isshire,  five  miles  fnmi 
Lofkerltie,'  Sandy  hastened  to  ex]ilain.  '  I  j)reached 
tlu'vi'  twice  in  the  vacanc},  thoa^li  1  wasn't  a  camlidate ; 
vou  see  I  thonL'ht  I  had  no  chai'ce.' 

'  Is't  a  ])arish  ? '  .laniie  asked. 

'  Ves,  a  parish  church.  A  fine  livinfj;  it  is,  and  a 
beautiful  ])lace,  and  not  too  "far  from  Kdinburiih.'  * 

'  What's  the  stee])end?'  iiupiired  Aunt  Susan  anxiously, 
and,  smilinii,  •'^he  ]K.."nted  to  t'le  old  man,  whose;  eyes 
were  closed  and  his  lips  movinuj.  They  knew  he  was 
returnint*'  thinks  to  the  Lord  for  His  Ji'oodness  to  him 
and  his. 

'  The  sti]iend  is  not  so  big  as  it  should  be — only  two 
hundred,'  said  Sandv  discontentedly.  '  ]^)iit  there's  a  ti.ne 
manse  and  a  good  glebe.  It'll  do  till  something  better 
turns  up.' 

'  ^Nlercv  me  !  hear  till  him  !'  exclaimed  Aunt  Susan  in 
dismav.  '  Mv  certv,  Sandv  Bethune !  ye're  no  blate, 
turnin'  u])  yer  nose  at  twa  bunder.' 

John  IV'thune  opened  his  eyes,  and   looked   at  his  son 

wistfully  and   searchingly,  as  if  he  would  read  his  inmost 

•  Mil.      It  was  not  the  first  time  Jamie  had  seen  such  a 
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look  on  Ills  fiitlicr's  fact!  in  rclntion  to  Sandy.  I'i^'ht 
well  (lid  he  kii')\'  llie  va'nu!  fcelinir  of  sadn(!ss  and  dis- 
np]M  intnu'iit  wh.  h  promised  it.  *  Hae  yi3  accepted  the 
ca',  lluMi,  Sandy  ^'  lie  5isk(Ml  after  a  little. 

'  Not  yet,  hut  1  mean  to,'  answered  vSandy.  'Half  the 
fellows  are  wild  with  envy.  It's  not  every  one  who 
steps  in  so  easily  in  these  hard  times.  I>iit  I  thought  I 
made  a  ^^ood  inipri'ssion  when  i  was  down  last ;  they 
were  all  so  civil  to  me.  It  seems  a  nice  c  ngregation — 
vei'V  select.' 

'  What  niicht  ye  mean  by  select,  my  man  ? '  asked  the 
old  man  mildly. 

'Oh,  well,  they're  mostly  superior  folk — j^cntleman 
fjirmers  and  such  like  ;  and  then  there  are  tliree  heritors, 
Sir  dohn  l>ruce  of  Cairniehall  and  Colonel  Lewis.  They 
and  their  families,  of  course,  only  attend  for  a  month 
or  two  in  the  sunnner,  when  they  are  not  in  London  or 
ahroad.  The  other  heritor,  Mr.  Lorraine  of  Nethercleugh, 
attends  regularly,  I  was  told.' 

'  Oo  ay,  they'll  he  the  kind  o'  folk  that'll  need  a  corner 
o'  heevin  to  theirsel's,'  said  Aunt  Susan  brus([uely,  for  she 
was  inwardly  disgusted  at  the  way  in  which  Sandy  spoke. 
'  It's  a  guid  thing  for  you  if  there's  no  mony  puir  folk 
there.' 

'  Why,  Aunt  Susan  ? '  asked  Sandy  quickly,  for  he 
detected  well  enough  the  sarcasm  underneath  her 
words. 

'  Oh,  jist  because  puir  folk  an'  you  dinna  'gree  noo, 
Sandy,  sin'  ye've  gotten  to  be  sic  a  great  big  man  in  your 
ain  opeenion.  There  noo !  ye  can  chow  that  at  yer 
leisure  ;  an'  ye  needna  girn  at  yer  auld  auntie,  for  she's 
no'  carin'  a  peen's  heid  for  ye,'  said  Aunt  Susan  calmly. 
'  I'm  no  verra  rehgious,  Sandy,  but  I  ken  that  when  ;.he 
Lord  was  upo'  the  earth.  He  didna  fash  whether  folk  \va& 
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"  solock  "  or  no.  He  likit  the  coininon  folk,  nn*  Tie's  the 
common  folk's  freen'  to  this  day.  Weel,  I'll  awu'  u> 
the  hyre.' 

So  saying,  and  having  relieved  her  mind,  Aunt  Susan 
bouneed  out  of  the  kitehen,  and  left  the  three  to  them- 
selves. Jamie  was  unable  to  repress  a  smile  at  his 
aunt's  unwonted  eloquence,  but  the  sad  look  still  lingered 
on  the  old  man's  face,  and  Sandy's  was  Hushed  with 
indignation. 

'  She's  a  frightful  old  dragon  that ! '  he  exclaimed. 
'  How  you  ever  put  up  with  her  tongue  passes  my 
comprehension.' 

'  She's  maybe  no'  that  faur  frae  the  bit,  my  son,'  said 
John  Betlume ;  then,  leaning  forward,  he  looked  with  a 
great  and  solemn  earnestness  into  Sandy's  handsome  face. 
*  Sandy,  my  man,  if  I  tliocht  ye  were  to  enter  on  the 
preachin'  o'  the  word,  an'  a'  the  solemn  duties  an' 
responsibilities  o'  a  minister  in  ony  but  the  richt  speerit, 
I  wad  for  ever  rue  the  day  I  dedicated  ye  to  the  Kirk. 
Mind  ye,  ye'U  hae  to  gie  an  accoont  o'  yer  talents  to  Him 
that  judges  the  heart  an'  no'  the  ootward  action.  Think 
on  that,  Sandy,  and  pray  withoot  ceasin'  to  be  keepit 
back  frae  presumptuous  sins.  Him  wha's  servant 
ye  are  was  meek  and  lowly,  an'  Paul,  that  graund 
disciple,  was  never  withoot  the  fear  that  while  preachin' 
to  ithcrs  he  micht  be  a  castaway.  It's  in  that 
speerit,  Sandy,  ye  maun  enter  on  yer  wark,  else  ye 
canna  prosper.* 

An  awkward,  almost  painful  silence  followed  upon  the 
old  man's  solenm  warning.  Jamie  turned  to  his  book 
again,  while  Sandy  sat  twirling  his  thumbs,  and  looking 
moodily  into  the  lire.  He  felt  himself  aggrieved,  after 
having  rushed  home  to  tell  them  the  news,  that  they 
should  receive  him  with  such  cold  conjrratulations.     At 
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that  momont  Snndy  I'cilnnic  Irk  i'lirtlicr  iA^  tluni  ever 
from  liis  own  I'olk.  Tlicv  would  iicvrj-  iiuder.slaiiil  iior 
appn'i'ititc  liiiii,  juid  it,  was  hardly  [xj.ssibk'  to  put  iij*  with 
their  ij^iioraiit,  old-world  nolioiis. 

*I)oiri  hi3  so  hard  on  nic,  i'allicr,'  lie  said,  IVclinLj 
that  soniu  remark  was  expcctcMl  of  him.  'Of  couisl'  1 
mcjan  to  work  hard,  and  do  as  much  <.;'oo(l  as  I  can.  It 
wasn't  fair  of  Aunt  Susan  to  come  down  .s(j  liard  \\\nm 
me.      Wliat  does  she  know  about  it  any  way  ? ' 

*  Slic  means  vveel,'  said  tlie  ohl  man,  and  then  a  silence 
fell  upon  tliem  aj^ain. 

'  Well,  ril  away  up  to  the  Knowe,  and  tell  them  tlie 
news,'  said  Sandy,  Jumpinif  u}).  '  What  are  you  readin<,', 
Jamie  ?  Mill's  Si/sfeni  of  Loi/ic  ?  Upon  my  word,  you 
are  ^oing  in  for  philosopliy  with  a  vengeance.  Uut  do 
you  understand  it  ?'  he  added  curiously,  and  the  tone  of 
the  question  brought  the  ready  Hush  to  his  brother's 
cheek.  At  four-and-twenty  he  was  as  sensitive  on  some 
points  as  a  child. 

*  Understand  it !  Ay,  does  he,  an'  a  hantle  mair  tlian 
me,  or  even  you,  Sandy,  wi'  a'  yer  college  lare,'  said  the 
old  man,  with  a  certain  deep  satisfaction  and  pride  which 
astonished  Sandy  as  much  as  the  fact  of  Jamie  reading 
Mill. 

He  smiled,  just  a  trifle  incredulously,  and  went  away 
out  of  the  house.  Knowing  that  Mrs.  Campbell's  milk 
customers  would  be  about  the  kitchen  entrance  at  the 
Knowe,  he  took  the  trouble  to  go  up  the  old  road  a  bit, 
and  then  through  the  stackyard  to  the  front  door.  The 
snow  had  ceased  to  fall,  and  the  sky  was  breaking  up, 
and  revealing,  here  and  there,  blue  patches  set  with  stars. 
The  frost  was  intense,  and  already  the  snow-covered 
paths  were  growing  crisp  and  slippery.  David  Campbell 
himself  answered  the  low  knock,  and  peered  out  curiously 
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when   he   opened   the  door,  wonderinj^   what   front-door 
visitor  could  be  so  kite  on  a  stormy  nij^ht. 

*  Maister  Piell ! '  lie  exclaimed  when  he  saw  the  fi<,'urc 
in  clerical  j^^arb.  '  Na ;  oh,  is't  you,  Sandy  Ikthune  ( 
Come  in.     Naebody  was  expeckin'  you.' 

*  I  won't  come  in,  thanks.  Is  Mary  in  the  house,  Mr. 
Campbell  ?     I  want  to  see  her  for  a  little.' 

'  She's  no'  in.  She's  at  Markinch,  speerin'  for  her 
Auntie  Katie  that's  doon  wi'  the  cauld.  Come  in  an' 
gie's  yer  crack  till  she  comes  back.' 

'  I  think  I'll  go  and  meet  her.  She'll  be  sure  to  come 
over  the  Cunan  Hill,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  Oh,  sure !  it's  the  nearest  way  frae  Northhall, 
ye  ken,  an*  the  best,  especially  on  a  snawy  nicht. 
But  what's  brocht  ye  to  the  Star  a*  on  a  sudden 
the  nicht  ? ' 

'  I'll  tell  you  when  I  come  back.  It's  good  news,' 
said  Sandy  with  a  laugh.  "  Is  there  a  stick  in  the 
lobby  ?  Hand  it  out,  please.  The  roads  are  very 
slippery.' 

'  There's  my  faither's  tree  till  ye,*  said  David  Campbell, 
handing  out  the  stout  crook  which  had  stood  for  fifty  years 
and  more  in  the  lobby  at  the  Knowe.  Thus  equipped, 
Sandy  trudged  off.  Directly  he  was  beyond  the  houses 
he  lit  a  cigar  and  walked  on  quickly,  pondering  certain 
things  in  his  mind.  He  felt  a  vague  dissatisfaction,  an 
uneasy  consciousness  that  his  relations  with  the  Star 
were  not  quite  what  they  should  be.  Every  step  he  took 
was  bringing  him  nearer  Mary  Campbell,  but  the  thought 
had  not  power  to  thrill  his  pulses,  or  make  his  heart 
beat  faster ;  and  yet  he  had  not  seen  her  for  nearly  four 
months. 

The  sky  gradually  cleared  as  the  wind  rose,  and  when 
he  passed  through  the  wickets  into  the  path  which  led 
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over  the  hill,  he  could  see  Mary  coming  over  the  brow  of 
the  slope ;  at  least,  there  was  a  woman's  figure  standing 
out  clearly  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  and  which 
would  in  all  probability  be  Mary.  He  walked  more 
leisurely  now,  and  just  met  her  at  the  base  of  the 
hill. 

'  Oh,  Sandy ! '  she  exclaimed  breathlessly,  and  yet 
somehow  she  did  not  exhibit  that  surprise  he  expected, 
riic  explanation  was  tliat  lie  was  so  continually  in  her 
thoughts  that  it  could  not  liave  seemed  very  strange 
ihougli  he  should  a])pcar  sometimes  at  her  side. 

'  How  are  you,  Mary  ? '  he  asked ;  and  after  holding 
\\vv  hand  a  moment  he  stooj  ;d  and  kissed  her.  As  he 
(lid  so  lie  saw  her  eyes  till  with  tears. 

'  They  didna  ken  ye  was  comin',  surely.  At  least  I 
siiw  Jamie  yestreen,  an'  he  said  naething  abpot  it.' 

'  Xo,  they  didn't  know ;  I  didn't  know  myself,'  said 
Sandy  rather  shortly  ;  for  the  broad  Scotch,  even  when 
uttered  in  so  sweet  a  tone,  jarred  upon  him  and  vexed 
him. 

'  I  hope  there's  naething  wrang,'  she  said  rather 
timidly. 

'  Xo.     I've  got  a  church.  ^lary ;  that's  what  brought 
me  to  Star  to  night,'  he  said.     *  We  need  not  stand  here. 
Let  us  walk  on.' 
'  A  church  !     Oh,  Sandy,  where  ?  * 
*  At  Loch  broom,  near  Lockerl)ie.     They  have  elected  me 
luianimously.      I  am.  told  there  was  not  one  dissentient 
voice,'  said  Sandy  with  liis  grandest  air. 
'  Xear  Lockerbie  ;  where's  that,  Sandy  ?  * 
'  In   Dumfriesshire,  you  little  goose.     Have  you  for- 
5'otten  all  your  geography  already  ? ' 
'  I  think  I  have.      An'  when  do  ye  gang,  Sandy  ?  * 
'  As  soon  as  1  can ;  of  course,  now  it  will  be  after  the 
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New  Yrar;  but  you're  never  asking  about  the  stipend  or 
the  manse,  Mary.' 

*  But  you'll  tell  me  a'  aboot  it,  Sandy,'  said  ^lary  wiili 
a  fleeting  upward  smile,  which  had  a  touch  of  wistfuhic-s 
in  it.  Mary  Campbell's  love  was  more  a  pain  than  a  Joy : 
there  was  a  strange  uncertainty  and  fear  min,L,ding  wiili 
it,  and  an  utter  absence  of  that  perfect  trust  and  freedom 
which  makes  love's  young  dream  so  sweet. 

'  The  stipend  is  two  hundred,  besides  the  glebe,  and 
the  manse  has  ten  rooms  in  it,  Mary  ;  different  from 
anything  you've  been  accustomed  to.' 

'Ten  rooms,  Sandy!'  echoed  Mary  in  a  whisjicr. 
*  That's  mair  nor  they  have  at  Carriston  ;  as  mony  nearly, 
I  believe,  as  what's  at  Brunton.' 

'  It's  bigger  than  the  Knowe,  any  way,'  said  Sandy, 
without  drawing  any  comparison  between  it  and  his 
own  humble  home.  'There'll  be  a  dining-room  and  a 
drawing-room  and  a  study,  then  bedrooms  of  course. 
It'll  take  a  lot  of  money  to  furnish  it,  but  my  father 
must  just  advance  the  cash.  I  must  make  a  goud 
appearance  at  first,  you  know ;  so  much  depends  on 
that.' 

*  But  sic  a  hoose  is  by  faur  ower  big  for  you,  Sandy,' 
Mary  ventured  to  say,  but  did  not  say  '  for  us,'  as  most 
girls  would  have  done. 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I've  been  a  great  deal  in  fine 
houses,  and  you'll  soon  grow  accustomed.  You'll  need 
to  pull  up,  though,  Mary,  and  learn  a  great  deal  within 
the  next  twelve  months,  before  you  come  to  the  man.^e  uJ 
Lochbroom.' 

Mary  sighed.  She  felt  very  ignorant  and  weak  and 
unfitted  for  the  position  of  which  her  lover  spoke.  The 
burden  of  the  future  sometimes  weighed  very  heavily 
on    her,   and   Sandy  was   not  so  helpful  as   he   might  j 
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have  been.  He  was  always  readier  to  find  fault 
than  to  notice  improvements  or  commend  her  for 
doing  well. 

*  Did  you  read  the  books  I  sent  to  you,  Mary  ?  * 
'  Yes,  I  read  tliem  ;  but  I  didna  ken  the  nieanin'  o' 
the  half  in  Uacon's  Esmys.  I  likit  some  o'  the  ]K»ctry 
hooks  best,'  said  Mary.  '  I  dinna  think  I'm  clever  enough 
to  read  your  fine  books,  Sandy ;  it  would  be  better  to  let 
ine  be.  I'd  rather  learn  a'  ye  want  me  to  learn  just  by 
listenin'  to  you.  An'  I've  sae  nmckle  adae  that  when  I 
sit  doon  whiles  at  nicht  to  a  book  I  fa'  asleep.* 

Sandy  Bethune  bit  his  lip,  but  when  he  felt  the  li^^ht 
hand  tremble  on  his  arm,  his  heart  smote  him.  After 
all  he  was  a  little  hard  on  the  poor  little  girl,  who  had 
never  had  a  chance. 

'  Never  mind,  my  pet.  Don't  bother  your  little  head 
any  more  over  Bacon.  I  daresay  he's  rather  a  dry  old 
c'liap.  I  daresay  you'll  do  splendidly  when  you're  away 
from  the  drudgery  of  the  Knowe,'  said  Sandy ;  and 
as  they  were  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  malt  barns, 
and  nobody  was  in  sight,  he  stooped  down,  and 
kissed  her  again.  Hur  humility  touched  him,  and  he 
was  very  fond  of  her  in  his  own  way.  And  if  only 
she  would  not  speak  so  broad,  she  was  very  pretty,  and 
when  properly  dressed  would  look  as  like  a  lady  as 
many  he  knew. 

'  So  you'll  need  to  be  getting  your  things  ready  Mary. 
Women  always  get  a  lot  of  stuff,  don't  they,  when  they're 
ffoiiiLj  to  be  married  ?  Of  course  it  won't  be  for  a  while 
yet,  till  I  get  settled  a  while,  and  am  all  ready  for  you. 
Won't  you  be  glad  to  come  ? ' 

'  Ay,  if  only  I  can  please  ye,  and  mak'  ye  a  guid  wife,' 
said  Mary  with  a  sob  in  her  voice.  *  But  oh,  Sandy, 
mind  that  if  ye  think  ye  wad  he  better  wi'  somebody 
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else,  I'm  quite  willin'  to  gie  yu  up.  I  dinna  ken  what 
I  wad  dae  if  ye  thocli  yu  had  made  a  mistake  when  it 
was  ower  late  to  mend  it' 

'  If  we  weren't  so  near  the  Knowe.  you  little  monkey, 
I'd  punish  you  for  such  a  speech,'  said  .Sandy  playfully. 
Then  a  smile  stole  through  her  tears  again,  and  for  the 
moment  the  girl's  anxious  heart  was  set  at  rest. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


SPELLBOUND. 

N"  the  study  at  the  manse  of  Lochbroom  sat 
the  newly  -  elected  minister  on  a  Friday 
morning,  trying  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
in  order  to  prepare  his  discourse  for  the 
Sabbath  day.  He  found  it  a  difficult  task, 
for  tlie  week  Imd  been  .one  of  excitement  and 
event,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  compose  the 
mind  and  banish  all  disturbing  elements  from  his 
thoughts.  Everything  was  so  new  and  strange ;  the 
very  furniture  in  the  room  was  discomposing,  it  was 
so  unfamiliar.  John  Bethune  had  told  his  son  to  obtain 
suitable  furnishings  for  his  manse,  and  send  in  the  bills 
to  him,  little  dreaming,  honest  man,  what  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay. 

The  Keverend  Alexander  Bethune  had  a  refined  taste, 
and  liked  everything  of  the  best  quality.  Those  who 
had  already  seen  the  interior  of  the  manse  had  come 
away  in  ecstasies  over  the  beauty  and  solid  elegance 
to  lie  found  there.  The  dining-room  was  substantially 
and  chastely  furnished  in  oak  and  crocodile  leather ;  the 
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study  in  nialiogany  and  Utrecht  velvet,  the  drawing-room 
in  el)ony  and  silk  tapestry.  The  young  minister  knew 
his  father  was  possessed  of  ample  means,  and  so  took 
advantage  to  the  uttermost  of  his  permission  to  please 
himself.  What  would  the  Star  folk  have  said  could 
they  have  had  but  one  peep  into  the  manse  of  Loch- 
broom  ?  and  what  would  be  gentle  Mary  Campbell's  awe 
and  astonishment  when  she  looked  upon  her  future 
home  ? 

Such  thoughts  as  these,  I  fear,  occupied  the  mind  of 
the  young  minister,  and  proved  more  alluring  and  en- 
grossing than  the  words  of  the  text  he  had  chosen: 
*  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.' 

He  had.  however,  at  length  managed  in  a  manner  to 
concentrate  his  thoughts  upon  his  subject,  when  his 
housekeeper  knocked  at  the  door. 

'There  is  a  gentleman  in  the  diniiM^-r  im,  sir, — Mr. 
Lorraine  of  Nethercleugh,'  she  said.  *  ii  you  are  not  too 
busy  he  would  be  glad  to  see  you  for  a  few  minutes.' 

The  minister  rose  at  once,  well  pleased  to  hear  the 
name  of  one  of  the  heritors.  It  augured  well  that  they 
should  begin  so  soon  to  show  him  neighbourly  kindneF.^ 
He  walked  into  the  dining-room  and  greeted  his  visitor 
without  the  slightest  restraint  or  shyness ;  the  new 
minister  of  Lochbroom  had  the  utmost  confidence  in 
himself. 

*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Bethune,*  said  the  stranger  with 
a  strong  English  accent.  *  I  must  apologize  for  this 
early  call,  and  also  for  my  unconventional  attire.  I  ride 
into  the  village  for  my  letters  every  morning,  and  I 
merely  looked  in  to  see  whether  it  would  suit  you  to 
dine  with  us  to-night.  My  daughter  and  I  will  be  quite 
alone ;  but  it  may  help  to  pass  an  hour  or  two,  and  we 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you.' 
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'Thank  you,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  accept  of  your 
invitation,  and  to  nuike  the  ac([uaintance  of  Miss 
Lorraine,'  said  tlie  minister  a  little  less  efliisively,  for 
he  felt  as  if  that  keen,  deep-set  eye  were  reading  his 
inmost  soul.  He  had  seen  Mr.  Lorraine  at  the  ordina- 
tion dinner  the  previous  evening,  but  had  not  been 
so  struck  by  his  appearance  then  as  now.  He  was  a 
man  considerably  past  ids  prime,  with  a  tall,  well-knit 
figure,  and  a  face  which  must  once  have  been  handsome, 
though  it  looked  now  as  it"  some  terrible  blast  of  sorrow 
had  swept  over  it,  searing  a  line  iiere  and  another  there, 
until  its  contour  was  marred.  The  mouth  under  the 
heavy  grey  moustache  was  grave  and  stern,  and,  though 
he  spoke  pleasantly  and  cordially  enough,  no  smile  ever 
came  upon  his  face.  He  wore  riding  garb,  and  looked 
every  inch  a  gentleman  ;  somehow  Alexander  Bethune 
felt  himself  miserably  conscious  of  his  own  insigni 
ticance. 

'  Have  you  recovered  from  the  ordeal  you  underwent 
last  night  ? '  asked  Mr.  Lorraine.  *  I  felt  very  much 
for  you.  It  seems  to  me  always  that  the  great  mistake 
made  at  these  sort  of  gatherings  is  talking  too  much  of 
and  at  the  guest  of  the  evening.  But  I  must  say  you 
took  it  all  very  coolly.' 

'  I  tried  to  do  so ;  but,  as  you  say,  perhaps  there  was 
just  a  little  too  much  said.' 

'  Well,  they  have  given  us  cause  to  expect  a  great 
deal  from  you,  Mr.  Bethune ;  I  hope  you  will  be  very 
happy  and  comfortable  among  us.  I  must  say  I  have 
found  the  people  of  Lochbroom  and  the  neighbourhood 
most  kind  and  courteous,  since  I  came  to  make  my 
dwelling  among  them.' 

'  Have  you  not  always  resided  at  Nethercleugh  then  ?  * 
asked  the  minister  involuntarily. 
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'  No ;  we  only  came  a  year  aj^o,  when  I  l)Ouj,']it  tho 
place  from  the  Karl,'  said  Mr,  I.orraini'.  'So  we  are  nut 
county  people.  I  was  a  merchant  in  London  liefore  I 
retired  from  business.  Well,  may  we  expect  you  at 
seven,  Mr.  IJetluine  ? '  ]i<*  Ijroke  oil  with  stran;.'e  al>nipt- 
niiss,  and  the  minister'  wondered  to  see  a  deep  shadow 
steal  darkly  across  his  face. 

'  Thanks,  1  shall  not  fail.' 

'  Tliat's  ri<(ht.  If  you  walk  out  (it  is  only  three  miles 
followin*,^  the  burn  which  Hows  past  your  own  j^arden 
wall),  my  man  shall  drive  you  back  in  the  evening. 
(»ood  morninj^.* 

So,  in  the  same  "gravely  courteous  manner,  he  shook 
hands,  and  took  his  leave  The  minister  watched  him 
ride  away  up  the  street,  adniirin;^  the  beautiful  chestnut 
mare,  and  tilled  with  the  liveliest  interest  and  curiosity 
concerning,'  him  and  his  dauj^diter.  There  was  very  little 
])n\L!;ress  made  with  the  sermon  that  day,  there  were  many 
interru])tions,  and  when  evening  came  he  felt  a  trilie 
alarmed  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  himself  justice 
on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Shortly  after  six  he  set  out  to  walk  by  way  of  the 
winding  stream  to  Xethercleugh.  It  was  only  the  third 
week  in  January,  but  the  air  was  mild  and  pleasant,  and 
a  new  year's  spring  had  made  the  hedgerows  bud  and 
some  green  blades  peep  above  ground.  The  Cleugh  road, 
as  it  was  called,  was  a  favourite  walk  with  Lochbroom 
folk,  and  the  new  proprietor  of  Nethercleugh  had  won 
golden  opinions  for  himself  by  giving  them  the  privilcL'e 
of  extending  their  walk  through  his  grounds,  and  out 
by  tlie  north  lodge  into  the  Lockerbie  road.  He  s;i\v 
that  the  path  was  kept  in  order  also,  and  it  was  safe 
footing  even  in  the  darkest  night.  It  was  not  dark 
to-night,  however,  for  the  moon  was  high  in  the  heaveus, 
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and  objects  nt  a  (listHiice  weri;  clearly  discernible.  Tlie 
]»uth  took  nmny  a  curious  wiiiding  curve,  crossing'  and 
ivcrossin^'  tbc  si  ream  several  ti'ues,  and  soniulinies  losing 
siiilil  of  it  all(i;i('liu'r. 

It  is  a  poor  soul  that  is  not  impressed  l)y  ils 
surn»undin«,'s,  and  that  does  not  feel  it.H'lf  uplifted  by 
that  solemnity  with  which  nature  often  seeks  to  com- 
mune with  earth's  children. 

When    the   hiunan   heart    is    in    unison   with   nature's 

liarmonies,  then   is   it  very   near    to    nature's  (lod.      The 

young   minister  stood   still  on   (»ne   of   the  rustic  brid«j;es 

wliich  spanned   the  stream,   and   j^ave   himself   up   for  a 

moment    to   the   softeninjj;    inihiences  of    the   i)lace.     No 

sound  broke  the  stillness  but  the  solemn   rustlin;^^  of   the 

lir  lops,  and  the  gentle  murmur  of  t;  e  stream  as  it  gurgh'd 

and   s])lashed    in    its    pel>bly    luid.      The    moonlight    nnus 

gloriously    bright,    antl    through    a   gii])    in    the   tree's   he 

could    look    up  to    the    village    clustering   on    its    gentle 

slope,  guarded   by   the  spire  of  the   grey  old   church, — 

Ills  own   church,   where,  on   the   Sabl)ath   day,   he    must 

begin    his    life    work,   and    sow    the    seed    which   sliould 

l)ear  an    immortsd   iunvest      it  was  a  solemn,  almost  a 

chastening   thought,   and   at   that  moment  all  that  was 

noblest    and    best    in    the    man    was  called  into   being. 

lie    forgot    all  the  outward  dignity   and  honour  of   his 

j.osilion,   which,  not   an    hour  ago,  had   been  upi)ermost 

in  his  mind.     The   thoughts   which   came   to  him   there 

were  dnujst  a  prayer,  jind,  for  the  Hrst  time  since  he  had 

had  the  ministry  in  view,  he  obtained  a  glinipse  of  its 

sdleuju  responsibilities  and  high  privileges.      Oh  that  the 

inihiences  of    that  holy   hour   had   but  remained  !    then 

indeeil  life  would  not  have  been  saddened  by  vain  regrets 

which  would  go  with  him  to  the  grave. 

Out  of  a  deep,  thickly -wooded  glade,  into  which  the 
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moonbeams  could  not  j^'nin  adiiiittnnoe,  lie  came  auddenly 
into  the  park,  with  its  nohle  trues  and  soft  sward 
gleaniin*,'  white  under  the  clear  sky.  He  saw  the  hoxm) 
in  the  near  distance,  a  venerable  pile,  built  of  the  red 
sandstone  common  to  tbe  district,  but  which  the  storms 
and  suns  of  many,  many  years  had  softened  and  chanj^ed 
80  that  it  would  scarcely  have  been  recoj^nised.  Ivy 
clung  to  its  turrets,  and  the  tender  mosses  crept  about 
its  lower  walls  as  if  they  loved  it. 

A  wide  sweep  of  gravel  lay  in  front,  bounded  by  the 
soft,  well-kept  turf  of  a  beautiful  lawn,  in  the  middle  of 
which  stood  one  hoary  chestnut  tree.  There  were  no 
flowers  to  be  seen ;  the  whole  appearance  of  tho  place 
was  plain  and  severe,  but  beautiful  and  grand  in  its 
simplicity. 

As  the  minister  gazed  upon  the  imposing  dwelling, 
and  recalled  the  humble  cottage  in  which  he  had  been 
reared,  his  heart  swelled  with  pride,  that,  through  his 
own  industry  and  merit,  he  should  have  raised  himself 
to  be  received  as  an  equal  by  its  possessor.  Perhaps  in 
youth  such  a  thought  was  natural.  The  servant  who 
took  his  hat  and  coat  immediately  ushered  him  up  the 
wide  staircase,  and,  opening  the  drawing  -  room  door, 
announced  him  by  name. 

'  Good  evening.  Mr.  Bethune,'  said  the  now  famihar 
voice  of  his  host ;  *  you  are  in  good  time.  Had  you  a 
pleasant  walk  ?  * 

'  Very ;  it  is  a  lovely  evening,  and  the  path  is  quite 
picturesque,'  answered  the  minister;  and,  as  his  eyes 
grew  accustomed  to  the  subdued  light  in  the  room,  he 
glanced  curiously,  almost  eagerly  round  in  search  of  Miss 
Lorraine. 

'My  daughter  will  be  down  presently,*  said  Mr. 
Lorraine,     understanding    the    glance.      *She    was    in 
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Lockerbie  spending  the  day,  and  only  returned  about 
half  an  hour  aj,'o.  She  is  usually  first.  This,  of  course, 
is  your  first  visit  to  Nethercleuj^h  ?  * 

•  Ves ;  it  seems  a  fine  residence.' 

*  It  suits  us,  and  in  summer  it  is  very  j)leasant. 
Beatrice  and  I  are  very  ([uiet  folk,  and  are  f,u*nerally 
content  with  each  other,'  said  Mr.  Lorraine,  and  a  deep, 
('\([uisite  tenderness  relieved  for  a  moment  the  sternness 
of  liis  face. 

'  Surely  she  must  be  old  and  uninterestinj,','  thought 
the  minister.  '  No  younj^  j^irl  would  be  content  to  be 
buried  in  such  a  quiet  coi'ntry  place.' 

And  yet  there  was  «,'race  and  beauty  in  her  very  name. 
The  twain  relapsed  into  silence  then,  and  the  host  stood 
Iwinin*^  his  elbow  on  the  broad  marble  mantel,  looking; 
almost  j^doomily  into  the  fire.  The  finest  wondered  what 
kept  thjit  perpetual  shadow  on  his  face.  The  stillness 
in  the  house  oppressed  him,  and  the  room,  though 
magnificently  beautiful,  was  sombre  and  gloomy,  rendered 
even  more  so  by  the  subdued  liglit  from  the  solitary  read- 
ing-lamp burning  on  the  table.  At  last,  to  the  minister's 
relief,  the  door  opened,  and  involuntarily  he  rose  to  his 
feet.  He  could  not  have  described  the  strange  feeling 
which  took  possession  of  him ;  he  felt  as  if  some  crisis  in 
his  life  were  at  hand. 

'  My  daughter,  Mr.  Bethune.  Beatrice,  my  dear,  you 
have  not  been  in  haste,'  he  said,  looking  at  her  with 
critical  approval.  *  Mr.  Bethune  will  soon  learn  to 
depend  on  you  for  entertainment  when  he  comes  to 
Nethercleugh.     I  am  the  most  miserable  of  hosts.* 

'  Mr.  Bethune  must  not  believe  that,  else  he  and  I 
shall  never  agree,'  said  Beatrice  with  a  slight  smile ; 
then  she  turned  to  the  minister  with  exquisite  grace. 
'  May  I  bid  you  welcome  to  Lochbroom  and  to  Nether- 
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cleiigh,  and  express  the  wish  that  you  will  be  very  happy 
witli  us  ? ' 

*  Thank  you,  Miss  Lorraine,'  said  the  minister  with  an 
awkwardness  altogether  new  to  him  ;  and  his  face  Hushed, 
he  could  not  tell  why. 

'  It  is  scarcely  half-past  seven,'  she  said,  moving  over 
to  a  beautiful  azalea  on  a  jardiniure  near  the  centre  table, 
and  touching  it  with  caressing  fingers.  *  This  plant  is 
beginniiig  to  droop,  papa ;  I  must  have  Glover  in  to  look 
at  it.' 

'  They  are  best  in  the  greenhouse,  my  dear ;  I  have 
often  said  so,'  he  replied,  and  the  minister  saw  with  what 
love  and  pride  he  watched  her  every  movement.  He 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  queenly  figure,  whose  grace 
was  enhanced  by  the  rich  simplicity  of  her  attire.  It 
fell  in  sliceny  folds  about  her,  and  the  glowing  scarlet 
geranium  against  the  black  lace  at  her  throat  seemed  to 
impart  a  reflection  of  its  colour  to  the  pale  face.  It  was 
a  striking  face,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  beauty, 
but  because  it  was  indicative  of  character,  and  seemed  to 
have  a  story  to  tell.  That  it  was  a  sad  story  the  grave, 
womanly  mouth  and  wistful  eyes  proved  beyond  a  doubt. 
Thej'^  were  lovely  eyes,  deep  and  unfathomable,  and 
capable  of  a  hundred  varying  expressions.  The  lashes 
and  eyebrows  were  dark,  but  the  abundant  hair  coiled 
about  the  stately  head  had  a  sheen  upon  it  which  neither 
painter's  brush  nor  poet's  fancy  could  ever  repn  i  u  '. 
It  rippled  back  from  a  broad,  thoughtful  brow,  v.'hicli  had 
some  deep  lines  on  it,  which  made  it  difficult  to  define 
her  age.  In  aU  his  life  the  minister  of  Lochbroom  had 
seen  no  woman  in  the  least  like  Beatrice  Lorraine ;  in 
her  presence  he  felt  as  if  under  the  influence  of  some 
spell. 

*  You  will  be  charmed  with  Lochbroom  a  month  hence, 
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Mr.  Bethuiie,'  she  said,  turning  her  deep  eyes  on  the 
minister's  face  again.     *  It  is  loveliest  in  spring.'   - — 

'  I  should  think  it  would  lend  itself  well  also  to  the 
beauty  of  the  autumn.  The  surrounding  country  is  so 
ricbly  wooded,'  he  answered.  *  Do  you  not  admire  the 
coloir  ■    T  of  the  autumn  woods  ? ' 

'isu,  if  I  had  my  way  there  should  be  no  autumn 
season.  It  is  a  sad  and  miserable  time,'  she  said  with  a 
strange  passion.  'For  me  the  summer  is  always  sha- 
dowed by  the  thought  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  I  know 
not  how  any  one  can  see  aught  of  beauty  in  the  precur- 
s(  )s  of  decay.' 

At  that  moment  the  gong  sounded,  and  they  adjourned 
to  the  dining-room.  Dinner  was  a  pleasant  meal,  for 
Mr.  Lorraine  made  an  evident  effort  to  entertain  his 
guest,  and  there  were  few  subjects  on  which  he  could 
net  talk  with  that  fluency  born  of  confidence  in  his 
own  knowledge.  Beatrice  also  joined  in  the  con- 
versation with  easy  frankness.  She  looked  well,  too, 
at  the  head  of  her  father's  well-appointed  table,  and 
performed  her  duties  with  an  exquisite  grace.  The 
minister  felt  sorry  when  dessert  was  over,  and  she  left 
the  room. 

*  Do  you  smoke,  Mr.  Bethune  ? '  asked  his  host  when 
they  were  alone. 

'  A  cigar  occasionally.' 

*  I  can  suit  you.  There  are  some  fine  Manillas  in  my 
sanctum.  I  shall  just  get  them,  if  you  \/ill  excuse  me  a 
moment.  It  is  mild  enough  for  us  to  enjoy  a  puff  out- 
side. Then  Beatrice  will  give  us  some  tea  and  a  song. 
She  sings  well.' 

*  I  am  sure  of  it.  Miss  Lorraine  must  excel  in  what- 
ever she  does,'  said  the  minister.  He  was  perfectly 
sincere  in  his  remark,  yet  it  was  received  by  Mr.  Lorraine 
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witli  a  swift,  curious  glance,  and  a  curve  of  the  lips  which 
might  h.'ive  passed  for  a  smile. 

'  Let  me  give  you  a  word,  Mr.  Bethune.  If  you  wish 
to  ke(;p  on  good  terms  with  my  daughter,  don't  attempt 
to  Hatter  her ;  she  will  resent  it  at  once,'  he  said.  '  The 
wind  is  westerly,  1  see;  we  had  better  turn  our  faces  to 
it.  It  will  refresh  us  after  the  closeness  of  the  dining- 
room.' 

In  courtesy  to  his  guest,  Mr.  Lorraine  lit  a  cigar  also, 
but  made  little  progress  with  it.  He  talked  kindly  and 
quietly  to  the  young  minister,  chiefly  about  Lochljroom 
and  tlie  state  of  the  church,  but  he  made  no  personal 
remarks,  and  did  not  ask  a  single  (^uestior  concerning 
the  antecedents  or  [)ast  career  of  his  guest.  After  a  ten 
minutes'  stroll  to  and  fro  on  the  gravelled  sweep  in  front 
of  the  house,  tliey  went  indoors,  and  up  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Tea  was  in,  and  a  few  minutes  were  spent  over 
it,  then  at  her  father's  request  Beatrice  opened  the 
piano. 

'  Do  you  sing,  Mr.  Bethune  ? '  she  asked,  as  she  turned 
over  the  music  sheets.  *  Could  I  not  find  something  here 
for  you  ? ' 

*  I  would  rather  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you, 
IMiss  Lorraine,  if  you  please.' 

'  Very  well,'  she  said  quietly,  and,  running,  her  fingers 
over  the  keys,  she  began  at  once,  without  any  of  that 
hesitancy  and  playful  atfectation  which  so  many  musi- 
cians exhibit.  Her  voice,  low  and  tremulous  at  first, 
gained  strength  as  she  sang,  until  a  rich,  sweet  volume 
of  sound  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  room.  The  familiar 
but  ever  beautiful  *  Flowers  o'  the  Forest '  was  rendered 
with  an  exquisite  and  thrilling  pathos  which  almost 
made  tlie  minister  hold  his  breath.  She  had  a  magnifi- 
cent and  powerful  voice,  well  under  control ;  and  would 
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soften  it  to  the  pathetic  melody,  till  it  seemed  likci  the 
voice  of  tears.  Her  face  lluslied  as  slie  sau^f,  and  he 
saw  tlie  deep  eyes  glitteriiiL;",  tellinj^'  how  the  j)owcr  of 
music  sti  red  her  to  tlie  very  depths.  When  she  ceased 
there  was  a  moment's  deep  silence. 

•  Something  more,  if  you  please,*  he  i)leadcd  (ianicstly, 
but  she  slightly  shook  her  head,  and  at  once  rosi;  from 
the  piano. 

'No  more  to-night.  Please  don't  insist.  I  could  not/ 
she  said,  and,  moving  over  to  where  her  father  sat  with 
his  face  buried  in  his  hand,  she  touched  his  grey  head  as 
if  to  comfort  him. 

'  Why  will  you  sing  these  mournful  ditties,  I'catrice  ? ' 
he  asked,  looking  up  at  length  with   the  faintest  smile. 
'  You  know  how  I  dislike  them.' 
•  '  Shall  I  give  you  something  merrier,  papa  ?  * 

'  Never  mind.  Sit  down  and  let  us  talk.  Come, 
Mr.  Bethune.  I  fear  you  tind  us  but  indillerent 
cnnipany.  I  shall  be  sorry  if  you  find  your  first 
visit  to  Nethercleugh  too  depressing  to  care  to  repeat 
it.' 

'That  is  not  likely,  Mr.  Lorraine,'  said  the  minister 
sincerely.  But  after  that  the  conversation  seemed  to 
Hag.  It  was  as  if  some  chill  shadow  rested  on  the  family 
lu'urth,  intruding  itself  unasked  and  marring  the  harmony 
and  pleasure  of  the  hour.  The  minister  felt  it,  and  after 
a  time  he  rose  and  said  it  was  time  for  him  to  go.  They 
did  not  demur  nor  press  him  to  stay,  and  the  order  was 
given  to  bring  the  carriage  to  the  door. 

'  Come  again  soon.  Although  we  cannot  ofler  you 
many  inducements,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  any 
time,'  said  the  master  of  Nethercleugh  as  he  bade  him 
good-night.  *  Perhaps  you  will  not  always  find  us  very 
cheerful,  but  we  will  do  the  best  we  can.* 
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The  minister  thanked  him,  and,  as  he  was  being 
driven  rajiidly  home,  occupied  his  mind  with  speculations 
regarding  those  he  had  left.  That  some  great  sorrow 
had  recently  overshadowed  Nethercleugh  he  could  not  but 
conclude.  What,  then,  could  it  be  ?  Evidences  of  wealth 
were  there  in  plenty,  but  that  peace  of  mind  which 
money  cannot  buy  seemed  lacking.  Henceforth  Nether- 
cleugh would  not  only  be  full  of  interest  for  him,  but  it 
would  be  a  magnet,  because  it  held  Jieatrice  Lorraine. 

When  the  carriage  drove  away,  Mr.  Lorraine  returned 
to  the  drawing-room  and  threw  himself  with  a  deep, 
heavy  sigh  into  a  chair.  Then  Beatrice  rose  from 
hers,  and,  kneeling  by  his  side,  clasped  her  hands  upon 
his  arm. 

'  Papa,  I  know  you  could  not  bear  it  to-night.  Was  it 
because  he  reminded  you  of  what  Willie  might  have 
been  ? '  said  the  sweet,  pitiful  voice.  '  Dear  papa,  your 
heart  is  full  of  anguish.  Love  is  struggling  hard  to  win. 
Don't  be  angry.  I  must  speak,  or  I  shall  die.  I  lie 
awake  at  nights  thinking  of  him,  picturing  him  a  wretched 
outcast  in  the  streets  of  London.  He  did  very  wrong. 
You  know  I  do  not  seek  to  condone  or  excuse  his  offence; 
only  he  was  very  young,  and  he  had  nowhere  to  go 
when  wc  cast  him  off.  Oh,  think  of  him  as  he  was  at 
the  best,  papa !  Remember  how  you  loved  him !  He 
was  very  dear  to  you.* 

'  I  )ear  !  Ay,  too  dear  !  I  loved  him,  God  help  nie ! 
better  than  my  own  soul.  I  made  an  idol  of  the  boy 
from  his  birth.,  Beatrice,  and  left  you,  my  poor  daughter, 
to  the  love  and  care  of  strangers.  P-ut  I  have  been 
punished  for  my  sin ;  my  eyes  have  been  opened,  and 
you,  my  darling,  are  my  all  to-night.' 

'  Oh,  do  not  say  that,  papa !  so  long  as  Willie  lives, 
he  is  your  son,  you  cannot  sever  the   tie,'  said  Beatrice 
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brokenly.  '/  was  always  Imppy  ;  you  were  kind  to  me  too. 
Do  not  inia^'ine  I  felt  Inirt  or  Jealous;  how  could  1  be 
ji'idous  of  my  own  dear  brother  ?  you  hud  room  in  your 
heart  for  us  both.  Papa,  I  feel  it  very  dee})  in  my  heart; 
I  brood  over  it  night  and  day.  Oh,  is  it  not  a  wrong  and 
\viek«;d  thing  to  leave  him  to  his  own  devices  ?  What  if 
it  should  accomidish  his  destruction  i  Would  we  not  be 
answerable  ? '   she  asked  with  a  shudder. 

'lleatrice!'  His  tone  was  cold  and  st(!rn,  and  she 
crept  away  from  him,  as  if  stung  to  the  heart.  '  I  have 
forbidden  you  to  si)eak  of  this.  1  forbid  you  again.  He 
has  chosen  his  own  ])ath,  the  path  of  dishonour  and 
disgrace,  where  we  will  not  follow  him.  Henceforth  I 
liavc  only  you.  May  (lod  forgive  me  if  I  am  harsh  to 
you,  my  darling!'  he  said  with  a  burst  of  passionate 
foHihicss.  *  [  do  not  mean  lo  be,  but  you  must  under- 
stand I  am  to  be  obeyed  in  this.'  He  rose  from  his 
chair,  as  if  unable  to  bear  his  own  thoughts,  and  went 
out  of  tlu^  room.  A  few  minutes  later  she  heard  the 
library  door  close,  and  the  key  turned  in  the  lock. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

AN    UNGKATKKUL    HEART. 

*How  sharper  than  a  serpont's  tooth  it  is, 
To  have  a  thankless  child.' 

SlIAKRHrKAIlIB. 

S  there  nae  letter  the  day  yet,  John  ?* 

'  Nane  yet,  Shoosaii.    I  wonder,  can  there 

be  onything    wran<^   wi'   Siindy  ? '  said   tlie 

oUl  man    wearily,  both  his  h)ok  and   tone 

telling  of  an  an x ions  heart. 

'  Hoots  no ! '  answered  Susan  in  her  brisk, 

eheerful    fashion.      '  Ye   niauna    get    ony   sic 

thocht  intae  yer  heid.     It's  near  the  Assembly  time,  ye 

ken,  an'  dootless  he'll  be  busy ;   but  for  a*  that  he  miclit 

hae  written.' 

'  He's  never  been  sae  reg'lar  since  he  gaed  tae  Loch- 
broom,'  said  John  Bethune.  'An'  we  hiuna  seen  him 
sin'  Februar'.     It's  a  lang  time.* 

Susan  Bethune  looked  at  her  brother  with  a  deo]) 
conipassion,  for  he  seemed  to  her  that  morning  very  old 
and  very  frail.  Of  late  his  cheek  had  lost  its  ruddiness, 
his  eye  its  wonted  clearness ;  and  he  looked  his  seveuty- 
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fiv(?  ywirfl  to  Uic  full.  TIhtc.  vvuh  h  cliiMiMliiM'HH  mImhiI, 
liitn  Jit  timos,  too,  .sliowii  in  lilllc  ImrstM  of  jm^IiiIiiiki'  mimI 
waywiinlncsH  vvliicli  hIh^  could  not  l»ut  liccd,  it  wm^  sn 
(lilVi'n'ntr  from  the  HclF-contnd  iind  calinncsH  nl'  dcMMMiiMur 
lit  vvliicli  hIu'.  had  Ikumi  ho  l(»n;^  accustonicd.  Tlun'  i^  n 
«|('('|»  pullioM  in  Hucli  clian^'cH  as  tlicHc.  We,  do  tn»t  hk  • 
to  Hcc  tli(^  lull  of  u  j^MMidly  tree,  nor  the  hrcakiiiLi  ii|»  "!  ii 
line  conHtitution  ;  hut  least  of  all  can  W(^  hnMik  siuii-  nl 
I'liilinj^  powers  in  those  we  love.  To  he  coiiipcllcd  l<> 
watcli  such  sad  decay,  I  thiid<,  is  one  of  I  In-  clmf 
sorrows  of  lile.  And  yet  it  has  its  hri;^ht  side,  t<Mi,  if 
we  only  care  U)  look  at  it;  for  there  is  another  and  a, 
hri;^hter  s])here  when;  lli(!se  faculties,  worn  oiil  hy  the 
toil  of  earth,  will  l)e  restored  to  tluur  pristine  fri'shncss 
and  vigour. 

'  I'll  tell  ye  wlmt,  Shoosan,'  he  said,  suddenly  starliiiL,' 
to  iiis  feet;  '  I'll  «^et  ready  an'  ^'an«^'  awa'  to  Kdinhui^h 
wi'  the  elecven  train,  an'  syne  or;  tae  Lochltroom  in  the 
eflcniune.' 

'  Ye'll  dae  a  h-T.  tic  less/  said  Susan    calmly.      '  What 

for  wad  ye  flee  awa'  till  Lochhrooni  the  day  ? ' 

'To    see    Sandy.       I     maun    ^an^',     Shoosan;    diniri 

hinder  me.     (Jet  oot  my  claes,  like  a  wuniniin.' 

•An'    what'U  Jamie  say  when    he   comes    hainc   frae 

Cupar?'   asked  Susan,   without   making   any   ni(»tion   to 

<,Miuit  his  request. 

'  He  has  nae  business  wi'  me.     Can  I  no'  ^an«^  whaur 

1  like  for  you  or  him  either  ?'  asked  the  old  ni.Mi  testily  ; 

for  the  moment  the  idea  to  pay  a  visit  to   Litchljroom 

entered  his  head,  there  and  then  did  he  resolve  to  ])nt  it 

into  immediate  execution. 

'  Man,  John,  be  reasonable.     Jamie  '11  tak'  my  heid  all" 

if  I  let  ye  awa'  on  sic  a  jaunt.     Ye  ken  he's  that  fear  t 

aboot  ye,'  pleaded  Susan,  really  alarmed  when  she  saw 
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how  (l(»tornii!UHl  1h»  vvms.  '  I>i(l(>  or  next  week,  wlicii  Mic 
tliranj;  o'  (In'  ImikI    II  lu^  i»y,  an'  .lamic  'II  ^mi;;  wi'  ye.' 

'  I'm  Liiiun  llu»  (liiy,  an'  (he  nntt,'  sjiid  tlic  «»l(l  iiiaii 
(lo^^'iully,  and,  o|KMnn_Lj;  llic  kist  lid,  lu'jj;an  !<•  lay  (Mil  Iiis 
black  t'lotlu'H,  (lu»  hroadclolh  Hiiil  hi3  luul  lionj^ht  lor  his 
wi'ddinfj;  so  lonj;  ajj[o. 

'Ah  snro's  I  livo,  I  diiina  ken  wliat  taii  da(^ !  '  said 
Snsan,  almost  in  loans.  '  lloo  can  yi'  .nanLj  to  Lochhrooin 
williool  siller  f*  Vc  kon  hrawly  that's  mainly  what  toitk 
.lamic  toCiinar  the  day,'  she  added  triumphantly.  '  Yell 
hae  to  hide  or  the  morn,  onyway.' 

'  Na,  na ;  I  hae  as  nmekle  as  tak'  me  tlun'e  an'  hack,' 
said  the  old  man  (juietly.  '  VVhaur's  my  nt!W  neepkin  { 
this  ane's  a'  torn  at  the  edije.' 

'  If  ye're  gann,  ye're  gann  wi'  what  ye  can  get  lor 
ycrsel'.  Til  no'  tak'  it  on  mysel'  to  help  ye,  doliii 
Bethnne,'  said  Susan  shortly.  '  Hoo  d'ye  think  an  auld 
cratur  like  yon  will  ever  find  yer  way  awa'  sac  i'uur  { 
Ye're  wanr  than  a  hairn,  I  declare.' 

'  I'm  no'  that  faiir  through  but  what  I  can  gang  there 
and  ba»  k,  Shoosan,'  answered  the  old  man,  jjroeeediiin 
raiMdly  with  his  (bussing,  Susan  watching  him  all  tlic 
wnile  with  anything  bnt  a  kindly  eye.  She  could  hardly 
believe  he  would  really  peisist  in  bis  determination  until 
he  bade  her  '  gnid  mornin','  and,  taking  bis  stout  slick  in 
his  hand,  turned  to  go. 

'  Vere  a  bonnie-like  sicbt  to  c:an2[  awa'  to  the  manse,' 
she  said,  jumping  up  then.  '  Let  me  brush  yer  coat ;  an' 
see,  there's  yer  ither  neepkin,  ye  can  tie't  about  yer 
neck  on  the  road  or  i'  the  train,  an'  if  ye  re  killed,  diiiiia 
blame  me.' 

•  Nae  fear ;  dinna  pit  yersel'  aboot  for  me.  Ill  be 
back  safe  and  soond  the  morn,'  he  said  cheerily, 
pleased  as  a   child   to  get  his  own  way.     '  Tell  Jamie 
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he  <iin    hand    in   or    I    c-onir   liaiiKs  »in'    .sym*    Itn^ik    (»()t 

(III    IIH'.' 

Susnii  lirilmiui  Hli(K)k  her  head.  S1h»  wjis  very 
uneasy  ami  tn)ui>U'«l  in  1km-  mind  ;  but,  as  hIh-  siiid  to 
.Iiiiiii''  when  he  canH'  lioinc,  '  Ye  ini(;hl  as  wee! 
altcnipt  to  ^ar  the  Hun  stand  still  as  pit  ycr  t'iiithci 
|.;isi  a  thin<,'  when  he's  set  on't.  He's  a  peil'iict  deil 
wi'  thinwnness.' 

.laniii!  said  very  little,  hut  h(^  was  not  the  less  anxious 
iihoiit  his  t'atluu';  ind(>e<l,  lu^  i  td  it  in  his  mind  once  or 
t\vi«'e  to  go  after  liini  and  hrin;,'  him  safely  hoini^  How- 
ever, he  tried  to  reassure  himstdf  with  the;  th(Mi;4ht  liiat 
his  father  was  not  so  very  frail  yet.  and  that  Ik;  hiid  all 
liis  faeulties  about  him.  Surely  if  he  arrived  all  right  at 
hochbroom,  Sandy  would  see  to  it  that  he  would  get 
safely  back. 

lb'  eo\dd  not  but  wondi^r  how  his  brother  would  take 
the  visit,  for  he  had  never  once  invitisd  any  of  them  to 
luuiie  and  see  him,  and  Jamie  himself  was  too  j)rou(l  to 
jid  iniiisked.  It  was  long  since  he  liad  become  convinced 
Jiat  Sandv  was  ashamed  of  his  relations;  his  habit  of 
deep  study  and  [)ondering  tlionght  had  given  him  a  keen, 
unerring  insigbt  into  human  nature,  and  be  could  read 
his  brother's  character  like  an  open  book.  He  regarded 
him  with  a  strange  commingling  of  feeling,  balf  wonder- 
ing, half  sad,  but  he  was  too  generous  to  judge  Iiiv 
hiirsidy,  and  could  find  many  excuses  for  the  weaknc. . 
lie  only  half  understood.  I  fear  Sandy  was  not  always 
so  generous  where  Jamie  was  concerned,  but  that  is  a 
(nnuiion  failing.  It  is  so  ea.sy  to  pick  faults,  so  hard  for 
ilie  most  of  us  to  acknowledge  good  in  others.  And  yet, 
\\lien  we  so  strive  at  times,  and  succeed  in  conquering 
mx  meaner  impulses,  is  not  the  sweet  satisfaction  which 
follows  a  reward  sufficient  for  the  sti  n     le  ? 
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t'WW     (I'l 


>■».  loi   r\u  '\\\  wwA,'  f*\\\\\  \\w  oM  \\\\\\  .   il\(«n,  |Minin    in 

h)*    ^^^;^t     ^wA     li;^!.    fov     tl>»*    I'ool     »M  i'n«n«!     «l(!\<l«*v>  *<     >v »  H' 

ol>\Tt\l>    ^^N^MUii   tl\i\M\.^h  iho  5)i>'«M\   I^owjiIh.  MHil    in>olnn 
tJ^Vi\x     ho    ^tt>«sl    ^1-11    :\u.l    took    oO    In-i    hi^t         li    \\n>5   a 
!^N>tVt    s^vM  .    ^\i\>^\y    tl\o    hi>«Mt    of    n\'tn   oonM    «lo^ih'   no 
r^'^t^l^'^  lio  t1\o\vj;h«.  t)\:^n  to  \v  |vtn\\tto<l  t«>  \>\v\\\y  lln'  htoiul 


xMihiii   t]h^?*«»  \vrtU? 


A     IWuh     NMtll     «MU  l<w»>»l     1 1 


»o 


^i") 


nv\'5  01, l>   \  i«i\M<»  nK»v  \t..      V\w  oM   tn;n\"j»  \wi\\{  l>«\'.ui 

10  ih^  1^A^v.  si')*^  tun>«si  it!*  h;\n«l)o.  Ou«o  wiilm*  \\\o 
e<^v«]on.  I'K'^  \v\iUi  !e«v  th<»  }Mv^t\n\'s<jno  ilmtxh,  «ni«l  mIso 
th*>  ?5\lK<:U<>^iti}^i.  )^rtiui:*»>n^o  l\ons^»  witu  h  wrts  now  SmuJv's 
lu"»m«k.     The  f^fiwww  vi-ajj  nol^ly  st^s  kiM  nud   nmU   Krpt , 


AN   IfMntAI  11  I  I    lll'.MiT  I  \U 

nppllV      jM'tll       iMItl      |i|l|lll      IM'»"i      fill    I,  iI      IIic     \V(|||'«      WI'W     m 

»Mf»'l"      ••!       pillK      iMIfl       ullilf      III' nil,       I, I,, I      ,|||       If,,,       .|iMlt|' 

lli.ni'I'i    Ut'l*'      MnnmltlM      iti      lli«'      IfitM      |ifMli.ft«»t  Wliiif      II 

|>Ml|)<       m|m\Mm|      ill     lIlC       mM        IIIMtl    M       Inttll      tiM     Im'      lofll    «»|       III 
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dining-room  flat.  Then  she  showed  him  into  the  study, 
and  shut  the  door. 

With  what  deep  interest  did  John  Bethune  look 
round  the  luxurious,  well-furnished  room ;  he  had 
never  been  in  so  fine  a  room  before ;  it  far  exeelliid 
Mr.  Bell's  study  at  Kennoway  Manse.  He  was  stand- 
ing looking  at  the  books  in  the  well-lined  shelves, 
wlien  the  door  was  hastily  opened ;  and  he  turned 
swiftly  round. 

'  Weel,  Sandy,'  he  said  joyfully.  '  Here  I  am.  Ye 
wadna  be  expeckin'  me,  eh  ? ' 

'  Indeed  I  was  not,  fiither,'  said  Sandy,  and  his  face 
reddened,  whether  with  surprise  or  annoyance  it  was 
diflicult  to  tell.  But  he  shook  hands  cordially  enougli, 
and  bade  him  sit  down. 

'  What  tempted  you  to  come  off  in  such  a  hurry  ? 
You  should  have  written  first.' 

'  I  couldna,  man.  I  didna  ken  mysel',  till  ten  o'clock 
this  mornin',  that  I  was  comin'.  What  way  hae  ye 
never  written  ?      I  was  fear't  sometliing  was  wrang.' 

'  Oh,  I've  been  busy  arranging  for  supply,  and  so  on,' 
said  tlie  minister  briefly.  '  I  wish  I  had  known  you 
were  coming,  fatlier.  It  is  most  unfortunate,  but  I  have 
some  of  my  leading  members  to  dinner  to-night.  They 
ha^'e  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  had  to  make  them 
some  sort  of  return.' 

'  Ye're  gey  sune  begun  wi*  denner-parties,  my  man,' 
said  John  Bethune  with  a  curious  smile,  '  Weel,  if 
I  had  my  face  an'  hands  gien  a  bit  wash,  I'll  just  come 
in  an'  get  a  bite  wi'  ye  to  save  bother.  Yon's  a  gey 
saucy-like  quean  ye  hae  doon  the  stair.' 

The  minister  looked  at  his  father  almost  in  dismay. 
Never  had  the  old-fashioned,  faded  blacks  looked  so  ill, 
he  thought ;  they  no  longer  fitted  the  figure  which  had 
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shrunk  so  sadly  since  they  were  made.  How  could  he 
take  the  antiquated,  iwkward-looking  figure  into  the 
next  room,  and  introduce  him  to  his  guests  ?  He  fancied 
he  saw  the  start  of  surprise,  the  ill-concealed  amuse- 
ment, with  which  he  would  be  received.  No,  he  thired 
not  face  such  humiliation. 

For  once  in  his  life  Sandy  Bethune  was  entirely 
wrong.  His  poor,  mean,  paltry  pride  made  him  misjudge 
others,  for  there  was  not  one  of  his  guests  who  would 
not  have  honoured  him  and  joined  him  in  showing 
respect  to  the  good  old  man,  who,  whatever  his  ap- 
pearance or  attire,  was  more  of  a  gentleman  than  his 
handsome  son  would  ever  be. 

*  I  don't  think  you  would  enjoy  yourself,  father. 
They  are  all  strangers  to  you,  as  well  as  to  me,'  said 
Sandy  awkwardly.  *  I  think  you  would  be  mucli  more 
comfortable  here ;  and  Christina  will  bring  you  up  some 
dinner.  They  won't  stay  late.  By  eiglit  o'clock  I'll 
be  ready  to  have  a  long  chat  with  you.' 

'  Verra  weel,  Sandy  my  man  ;  if  ye  think  yer  braw 
freen's  wad  think  shame  o'  yer  auld  faither,  I'll  bide 
here,'  said  John  Bethune  with  a  twitch  of  his  lips, 
for  Sandy's  words  went  straight  as  an  arrow  to  the 
mark,  and  wounded  him,  how  keenly  Sandy  would 
ne\er  know. 

'  Xow  don't  run  away  with  that  idea.  Come  away 
to  the  dining-room  if  you  wish,'  said  Sandy  quickly. 
'  I  was  only  thinking  of  your  comfort.  Are  you  coming, 
then,  for  I  must  go  back  to  my  guests  ? ' 

'  Xo,  I'll  bide  here.  Awa'  ye  go,  and  dinna  fash 
aboot  me,'  said  the  old  man,  striving  to  speak  more 
cheerfully.  '  If  yer  servant  wummin  '11  bring  me  a 
bite,  I'll  tak'  a  stretch  on  the  sofa,  for  I'm  sair  tired. 
I've  seen   the   day  when  sax  miles  wadna  hae  garred 
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me  turn  a  hair.  I  gaed  past  Lockerbie,  ye  ken,*  he 
added,  in  answer  to  Sandy's  astonished  look,  *  an' 
as  there  wasna  a  train  for  twa  hoors,  1  jist  walkit 
on.' 

'  That's  worse  and  worse,*  said  Sandy.  '  Well, 
Christina  shall  bring  you  a  glass  of  sherry  immediately  ; 
and  after  your  dinner  you  can  rest  here.  Nobody  '11 
disturb  you.' 

So  saying,  the  minister  left  the  room  to  rejoin  his 
guests,  but  for  him  the  evening's  pleasure  was  spoiled. 
He  courteously  apologized  to  them  for  his  absence,  and 
again  took  part  in  the  conversation  with  his  usual 
brilliancy,  but  his  heart  was  not  at  rest.  Conscience 
smote  him,  and  he  despised  himself.  Yet  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  still  that  accusing  voice  by  obeying  its 
warning  dictates.  He  did  not  know  that  in  steehng 
himself  at  that  moment  he  was  making  it  easier  to 
repeat  the  experience ;  he  did  not  think  that  by  this 
weak  surrender  to  as  poor  and  despicable  an  idea  as  ever 
took  possession  of  a  man,  he  liad  lowered  himself,  and 
taken  the  edge  off  the  finest  fibres  of  his  being.  Those 
seated  at  his  board  were  all  men  of  substance  and 
worldly  estate,  some  had  birth  and  family  heritage  to 
boast  of,  and  lie  could  not  bring  before  them  the  old 
man  whose  life  had  been  spent  on  the  fields  and  at 
the  loom,  and  who  had  none  of  the  polish  of  the 
outside  world.  It  was  a  great  effort  to  him  to  «ustuin 
the  semblance  of  good  spirits  and  cheerfulness.  How- 
ever, he  succeeded  well,  and  his  guests  assured  him 
they  had  spent  a  happy  and  profitable  evening. 
Directly  they  were  gone,  he  hurried  into  the  study. 
His  entrance  did  not  disturb  the  old  man,  who  was 
lying  on  the  sofa  sound  asleep ;  his  grey  hair  lying 
out  ou    the    pillow,  his  wrinkled    and  weather-beaten 
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face  wearing  the  peaceful  expression  of  deep  repose. 
As  Sandy  looked,  his  heart  yearned  over  him,  and  he 
wislieil  he  had  overcome  that  foolish  pride,  and  int*"©- 
(Uiced  him  to  his  guests,  when  he  was  so  willin^{  to 
come.  Ah,  vain  regret !  that  hour's  weakness  must 
liencefortli  be  a  bitter  memory  through  life  to  the 
uiinister  of  Lochbroom.  He  drew  a  rug  over  the 
recumbent  figure,  and  then,  seeing  that  the  window 
was  open,  lie  stepped  lightly  across  the  floor  to  shut 
it.  Tlie  creaking  of  the  rope  awoke  the  sleeper,  and  he 
started  up. 

'  ^s't  sax  o'clock,  Shoosan  ? '  he  said  drowsily,  imagining 
himself  at  home.  *  Oh,  it's  you,  Sandy  !  I  mind  whaur  I 
am  noo.     Is  yer  folk  awa'  ? ' 

'  Yes,  they're  all  away,  and  I'm  at  your  service, 
father,'  said  Sandy  cheerfully.  '  Have  you  had  a  good 
rest  ? ' 

*  No'  bad ;  but,  man,  every  bane  in  my  body's  sair. 
I  doot   I've   gotten  the   cauld   wi'  the    heat    I    got   on 


the    road. 


I 


couldna   get    hame 


the    nicht    noo,    I 


suppose 


?' 


'  Not  likely.  Do  you  think  I  would  allow  you,  even 
though  it  were  possible  ? '  exclaimed  the  minister.  *  No, 
no ;  here  you  are,  and  here  you  must  stay  for  a  day  or 
two  at  least.' 

*  Na,  na,  I  maun  gang  the  morn.  I  couldna  be  at 
hame  here ;  it's  ower  braw,'  said  the  old  man,  shaking 
his  head.  *  Ay,  man,  ye've  a  fell  fine  hoose ;  I  houp  ye 
may  hae  grace  to  guid  it  a'.' 

'  I  hope  so,  father,'  said  Sandy  quietly,  for  he 
felt  uncomfortable  and  miserable,  he  could  not  tell 
why. 

'  I'm  jist  feart,  laddie,  that  ye'll  be  carried  awa 
wi'    the    snares    o'    the    warld/    continued    his    father 
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by-ordinar'  tired.  I'll  gang  tae  my  bed  if  ye  like. 
I'll 


look  roond    aboot  the    morn    a  wee    afore   I  gang 


awa'.' 


The  minister,  anxious  to  make  amends  for  past  short- 
comings, gave  orders  to  his  housekeeper  to  set  the  guest- 
chamber  in  order  for  the  stranger,  and  went  up  himself 
afterwards  to  see  that  everything  was  right.  Long  after 
liis  father  went  up-stairs,  he  heard  him  praying  in  the 
deep,  solemn  tones  he  remembered  so  well,  and  well  did 
he  know  what  was  the  burden  of  that  prayer. 

The  old  man's  heart  was  heavy  and  anxious  about 
the  son  who  had  been  the  child  of  his  many  prayers, 
and  the  dearest  object  of  his  love  and  hope  for  many  a 
year.  He  said  he  was  well  in  the  morning,  though  he 
spoke  with  a  slight  hoarseness,  the  result,  no  dou]  t,  of 
the  draught  from  the  open  window  in  the  study  while 
he  slept.  After  breakfast  he  took  a  hurried  walk 
trough  the  churchyard,  saw  the  interior  of  the  church 
and  the  manse,  but  seemed  fearful  lest  he  should  lose 
the  morning  train.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to 
remain  at  Lochbroom  another  hour.  Seeing  his  persist- 
ence, Sandy  forbore  to  press  him,  and  went  as  far  as 
Lockerbie  with  him  to  see  him  safely  into  the  Edin- 
burgh train. 

'  Weel,  Sandy,  I'm  glad  I've  seen  yer  pairt,'  he  said 
at  parting.  '  I'll  maybe  be  mair  content  at  hame  noo. 
Look   weel    after    it,   my    man,    an'    dinna   forget  that 
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it's  the  Lord's  vineyaird,  jin'  tliiit  ye  maun  dress  it 
for  Him.  May  He  bless  ye,  my  sun,  for  ever  and 
ever.' 

The  solemn  words  were  almost  like  a  benediction, 
and  a  va^^ue,  indefinable  sadness  took  possession  of  the 
young  minister  as  the  train  slowly  steamed  out  of  the 
station,  and  he  looked  his  last  on  his  father's  face. 
Most  of  us  have  expeiienced  a  similar  premonition, 
when  the  dark  shadow  of  a  final  parting  has  first 
whispered  itself  to  our  hearts. 

At  home,  James  Bethune  had  found  it  difficult  to 
concentrate  his  attention  on  his  work.  Soon  aft'^r 
dinner-time  he  dressed  himself  and  went  away  down 
to  Markinch  to  be  in  time  fov  the  afternoon  train, 
saying  to  his  aunt  that,  if  his  father  did  not  eome  with 
it,  he  would  wait  in  the  town  till  six  o'clock.  It  was 
by  the  latter  train  that  the  old  man  arrived.  Jamie 
saw  him  the  moment  he  alighted,  and  thought  he 
looked  better  than  when  he  went  away,  he  had  such  a 
fine  ruddy  colour  on  his  cheek. 

'  Weel,  ye  loon,  hae  ye  gotten  back  again  ? '  he  said  with 
a  smile,  when  the  old  man  came  up  the  steps.  '  Ye've 
lost  half  a  day's  wark  to  me  as  weel's  yer  ain  wi'  yer 
stravagin'.' 

A  bright  light  sprang  into  the  old  man's  face,  and  he 
laid  his  hand  on  his  son's  strong  young  arm,  and  looked 
up  into  his  face  with  an  expression  which  Jamie  never 
forgot.  It  was  absolute  in  its  trust  and  confidence  and 
love. 

*  Eh,  Jamie,  I'm  gled  to  see  ye,  an'  I'm  fain  to  be 
at  hame  again,'  he  said ;  '  I'll  no'  seek  to  gang  sae  faur 
frae  hame  my  lane  again.' 
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'Oo  ay,  but  there's  nae  place  like  hame.  Man,  thae 
railway  trains  tires  an  aiild  body  when  they're  no' 
accustomed  to  them.  I  think  I've  gotten  the  cauld,  tae ; 
I  dinna  feel  weel/ 

*  I'm  vext  to  hear  that,'  said  Jamie  in  his  quiet,  kind 
way.      *  Here's  Balfour,  see  ;  we'll  liae  a  imrl  hame.' 

And  before  the  old  man  could  demur,  the  order  was 
given,  and  in  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  inn  cabs  was 
carr}'ing  them  easily  and  quickly  up  the  brae  to  the 
Star.  The  flush  still  remained  on  the  old  man's  cheek, 
and  once  when  Jamie  touched  his  hand,  it  was  burnin«jj, 
and  there  was  a  feverishness  in  the  very  brightness  of  his 
eye  which  he  did  not  like. 

Jamie  dismissed  the  cab  at  the  wickets,  in  order  that 
Aunt  Susan  might  not  be  alarmed  to  see  them  drive  up 
to  the  door.  But  directly  she  got  them  in  she  saw  that 
there  was  something  amiss,  and,  without  ado  or  remark, 
she  ordered  the  old  man  to  his  bed,  first  making  him 
bathe  his  feet  and  drink  a  bowl  of  gruel. 

'Ye've  surely  gotten  eneuch  jauntin'  to  serve  ye  a 
while,'  was  her  sole  comment  on  the  affair.  But  after 
he  fell  asleep,  she  confided  her  fears  to  Jamie. 

'  He's  gotten  an  awfu'  cauld.  If  he's  no*  better  in  the 
mornin',  ye  maun  get  Dr.  Hay  ower  frae  Leslie.  It's 
no'  a  canny  thing  to  let  a  cauld  get  sutten  doon  on  au 
auld  body.' 

'  What  can  hae  gien  him  the  cauld  ?  I'm  sure  baith 
yesterday  and  the  day  hae  been  warm.' 

'  Oh,  he'll  hae  been  in  a  damp  bed  !  They  hizzies  o' 
servants,  deil  tak'  them,  dinna  care  where  they  pit 
folk.' 

*  But  surely  Sandy  would  look  after  that,  auntie  ? ' 

*  Sandy  ! '  echoed  Aunt  Susan  in  grim  scorn.  '  He 
hasna  as  muckle  gumption  as  a  taed,  or  he  wadna  hae 
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let  him  awa'  \vi'  b!  •  a  caiild  on  him.  But  I'su  warrant 
yt!,  yor  faitliur  bicius  at  hanic  cifter  this,  or  I'm 
clioatit.' 

Aunt  Susan  was  ri^'ht.  The  ohl  mnn  went  no  more 
from  h(jme  ;  for  next  time  he  crossed  the  thresliwld  of 
liis  own  door,  he  wn.^  carried  by  iovmjjj,  tender,  reNv'ient 
liiiiids    to  his    hist    rest     beside    ids    wife    in    Kenuowav 


kiikviird. 

His  iUness  was  brief,  but   fatal   in   its   issm>. 
imi    sUen^th    to   sti ULJi'^le  witli    the   weai<ness  conse(|iienr. 


He  had 


4' 


ii|Miii  sevei'e  con;4estion  of  tlie  bniL!;s,  and  succumlicd 
(•Vucllv  a  week  from  tiie  dav  when  Ik  iiad  set  out  so  full 
ol  li.t|)(!  to  visit  Sandy  at  L(tchl>room.  Allhelove(l  were 
l.v  liim  wlien  he  died,  but  lie  was  unconscious  of  tiieir 
|)H'st'nce.  Mis  talk  wjis  all  of  Katie  ;  lie  seemed  to 
think  she  was  at  his  side. 

And  so  he  died — a  i^ood  mini,  full  of  years,  whose 
|i1m('('  would  never  be  tilled  to  the  many  who  had  loii^ 
l.\i(l  and  honoured  him  in  the  Star.  He  had  lived 
knowing  he  must  die,  and  so,  when  it  came,  death  was  to 
hull  iJieat  ;;ain. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

SANDY'S  WORD. 

'Earth  can  forge  no  keener  weapon, 

Dealing  surer  death  and  pain  ; 
And  the  cruel  echo  answered 
Through  long  years  again.' 

A.  Procter. 

N  a  little  hillock  among  the  heatlier  and 
bracken  on  the  moss  sat  the  brothers,  now 
orphaned,  on  the  evening  of  their  fatliei's 
burying.  They  had  much  to  say  to  each 
other,  and  the  neighbours,  with  their  usual 
officious  kindness,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
house,  and  there  was  not  a  quiet  corner  in  it. 
Susan  Beihune,  grown  garrulous  in  her  age,  was  more 
tolerant  of  their  intrusion,  and  was  even  glad  of  their 
company.  John's  death  had  given  her  a  great  shock, 
from  which  it  was  predicted  by  the  wives  that  she 
would  never  recover.  Perhaps  Sandy's  grief  was  the 
most  poignant,  at  least  it  was  more  demonstrative, 
possibly  because  it  was  commingled  with  remorse,  of 
which   the   others    knew   nothing.     John   Bethune  had 
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prudently  kept  his  own  counsel,  and,  though  he  had  told 
them  all  about  Lochbrooin,  he  said  nothing  of  the  cool 
reception  he  had  received.  lUit  Sandy  could  not  forget. 
He  was  too  miserable  to  think  of  anything  but  the  events 
of  the  i)ast  week.  The  Assenil)ly  had  now  met,  but  he 
felt  no  desire  to  go,  though  he  had  looked  forward  with 
pleasurable  anticipation  to  making  his  first  appearance 
there  as  a  placed  minister.  Jamie  had  little  to  say  ;  he 
could  no::  vent  liis  feelings  in  tears  or  in  many  words  ; 
only  he  knew  that  to  him  his  father's  death  would  be  a 
life-long  sorrow. 

'  The  Star's  fast  changin',  Sandy,'  said  Jamie.  '  The 
auld  folk's  slippin'  awa'  by  degrees.  This'll  mak'  a 
dill'erence  to  us  baith.* 

*  Not  very  much.  You'll  miss  him  most,  of  course, 
— you  and  Aunt  Susan,'  said  Sandy  with  a  gulp. 
'  It'll  be  easier  for  me,  1  daresay  ;  my  work  is  more 
engrossing  than  yours.     Head  work  always  is.' 

Jamie  sat  silent  a  moment,  watching  the  red  sunset 
glowing  behind  the  Lomond  Hill,  with  a  strange,  far-ofif 
look  in  his  eyes.  It  was  a  bright,  still,  beautiful  evening, 
calculated  to  soothe  and  comfort  the  most  troubled  spirit. 
The  air  was  full  of  low  twitterings,  for  the  birds  were  all 
busy  and  happy,  knowing  the  glad,  bright  summer  was 
come  at  last.  The  soft  evening  breeze  was  laden  with 
those  delicious  scents  to  which  we  cannot  give  a  name — 
the  tribute  of  the  wayside  blossoms  to  the  wealth  of 
summer  sweets.  The  cows  were  already  out  on  the 
young  grass,  and  were  dotted  here  and  there  over  the 
fields,  lending  a  pleasant  variety  to  the  scene. 

'  When  are  ye  gaun  to  be  married,  Sandy  ? '  asked 
Jamie  quite  suddenly,  after  following  the  flight  of  a 
swallow  till  it  was  lost  in  the  blue  expanse  above  the 
Knowe, 
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'  Married  !  What  a  thin*,'  to  speak  about  to-nij»ht,' 
said  Sandy  quickly.  *  I  don't  know  when  I  sliall  be 
married  ;  ])erhaps  never!' 

'  An'  wliat  about  Mary  Campbell  ?  '  asked  Jamie 
quietly,  feeling  impelled  to  continue  the  subject,  thouL'li 
he  saw  from  Sandy's  face  that  it  was  not  altogether 
pleasant  to  him. 

Sandy  sat  silent  for  a  moment ;  his  brother's  words 
had  diverted  his  thoughts  into  an  entirely  new  channel. 

'  She  must  just  wait  my  time  ! '  he  said  rather  crossly. 
*  Women  are  such  a  bother,  Jamie.  They're  always  so 
much  in  earnest,  and  so  anxious  to  get  through  with 
things.' 

'  But  you  will  marry  her  some  day  ?  * 

'Oh,  I  suppose  so.  I  don't  know  what  you  will 
think  of  me,  Jamie  ;  but,  between  ourselves,  it  was  a 
great  mistake  of  me  to  engage  with  Mnry  Campbell.' 

*  I  aye  thocht  ye  was  ower  sune  begun,  but  efter  ye 
grow  oldei,  an'  aye  gaed  aboot  her,  I  thocht  it  was  a' 
rfcht.  But,  Sandy,  ye  maun  gang  through  wi't  noo. 
It  wad  be  a  great  sin  to  leave  her,  an'  she's  a  bonnie, 
sweet,  winsome  lassie,  if  ever  there  was  ane.' 

'  She  wad  be  the  very  wife  for  you,  Jamie,'  said  Sandy 
quickly  ;    but  Jamie  just  shook  his  head. 

'  I'll  never  marry,  Sandy.  To  me  what  folks  ca'  love's 
a  great  mystery.     A'  weemin's  alike  to  me.' 

'  If  you  could  just  be  in  my  shoes  for  a  week  down 
yonder,  Jamie,  it  would  convince  you  more  than  my 
spciiking  for  a  week  that  I  have  made  a  mistake,  a  great 
njistake  !  Why,  Mary  could  no  more  hold  her  own  in 
the  manse  of  Lochbroom  or  mix  with  the  ladies  yonder 
than  she  could  fly  in  the  air.  She  would  be  like  the 
lady  Tennyson  writes  of,  Lord  Burleigh's  wife,  who  was 
bowed  down  with  a  weight  of  honour  ujito  which  she 
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was  not  born.  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do,'  snid  S;Mu!y, 
picking  the  green  tops  from  the  hcatlier  »i!i(l  ii»>iiig 
them  impatiently  aside.  *  I  sometimes  get  sick  liiud  of 
hfe,  Jamie.     Things  go  so  contrary  always' 

'  It's  jist  as  ye  look  at  life,  I  think.  1  ainee  thocht 
tliat  tae,  but  when  I  got  a  clear  glimpse  o'  my  duty,  I 
did  it,  an'  a'  thing  cam*  richt.' 

•  Well,  what  would  you  say  was  my  duty  in  this  case  ? ' 
asked  Sandy  eagerly. 

'  To  marry  Mary  Campbell  as  suno  as  ye  can,  and  mak* 
up  yer  mind  to  mak'  her  as  happy  as  ye  can.  She's  a 
quick,  clever  lassie,  an'  she'll  pick  up  fine  ways  in  nae 
time.  She  hasna  a  chance  in  the  Star.  She'll  win  them 
a'  wi*  her  blithe  winsomeness.  Nae  fear  o'  them 
wonderin'  at  her.  I  suppose  they  a'  ken  you  beliing  to 
workin'  folk.  If  ye  like  her  as  weel  as  ye  did,  ye'il  be 
as  happy  as  the  day's  lang.* 

'  But  that's  exactly  where  it  lies,  Jamie.  Supposing, 
now,  that  there  was  another  whom  I  liked  ten  thousand 
times  better  than  Mary  Campbell,  what  would  my  duty 
be  ? '  asked  Sandy  eagerly. 

Jamie  turned  his  head,  and  looked  his  brother  straight 
in  the  face. 
'  Is  that  hoc  it  is,  Sandy  ? '  he  asked  gravely. 
'  Yes ;  and,  man,  if  you  saw  her,  Beatrice  Lorraine, 
you  would  not  be  astonished  at  me  even  for  a  moment. 
She  is  like  some  queen  or  princess,  whom  everybody 
must  fall  down  and  worship.  Beside  her  Mary  Campbell 
would  look  something  like  what  yon  evening  star  will 
look  by  and  by  when  the  moon  is  up,*  said  Sandy  in  a 
quick,  impassioned  voice.  *  I  tell  you,  you  know  nothing 
about  it.  Yon's  the  kind  of  woman  to  take  possession 
of  a  man's  whole  soul,  and  make  him  feel  that  he  could 
do  or  dare  anything  to  win  her.* 
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Jiiiiiie  Tietluiiio  looked  at  his  brother  with  a  kind  of 
Htiiiii;j;(',  Had  wonder.  There  was  something'  ahnost  fear- 
some in  such  a  passion  ;  surely  it  could  not  he  a  ^nxid 
thiiiL,'  for  any  inj»  i  to  be  so  set  upon  a  creature  of  clay 
liki;  himself. 

'  1  dinna  ken  what  to  say,  Sandy.  Ye  arc  beyond  nic 
a'  the^nther.' 

'  Think  what  a  help  such  a  woman  would  be  to  a 
man.  Why,  with  IJeatrice  Lorraine  at  my  side,  I  could 
rise  in  the  world  as  hii,di  as  it  is  possible  in  my  pro- 
fession. She  would  open  the  door  of  any  society,  and  I 
can  tell  you  there  is  more  in  a  woman's  tact  and  ability 
than  in  a  man's  ^'enius  to  raise  him  in  the  world.  Why, 
with  a  ri^dit  wife,  there  is  nothinf^  a  man  may  not  aspire 
to  and  attain.  Mary  Campbell  is  a  sweet,  nice  country 
girl,  I  grant  you  ;  but  she  would  s^'uply  be  a  drag  on  me 
all  my  days,  and  I  would  need  to  be  content  in  Loch- 
broom  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.* 

*  If  that  be  the  case,  the  suner  ye  tell  her  sae  the 
better,  Sandy ;  but  I  wadna  like  yer  job,'  said  Jamie  in  a 
quiet,  cold,  stern  voice.  *  Is  she  a  foreigner,  this 
woman  ? ' 

'  No ;  her  father  is  English,  a  roixred  merchant  who 
bought  the  estate  of  Nethercleugh  from  the  Earl  of 
Lockerbie.' 

'  So  they're  gentry,'  said  Jamie,  and  he  dropped  his 
head  on  his  hand  and  sat  silent  again.  Somehow  he  felt 
himself  estranged  from  his  brother  more  than  he  had  ever 
been,  for  there  was  something  within  him  which  told 
him  Sandy  was  far,  far  wrong.  Oh,  was  this  to  be  the 
end  of  the  old  man's  prayers  ?  Better,  then,  that  he  was 
away  before  he  saw  his  son  wholly  given  up  to  the 
world. 

*  Of   course   you   think    I'm   a    perfect    wretch,'   said 
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Siiiidy  fit  loni^'th  ;  *  but,  as  I  said,  you  know  nothin«;  about 
it.  After  all,  I  don't  tbiuk  it's  advisable  to  briii;^'  up 
( Iiildrcu  above  tluur  station  as  I  bave  been ;  it  only 
makes  tbeni  diseontented.  I  often  envy  you,  Janiio, 
(juite  content  as  you  are  witb  tbe  land  and  tbe  loom 
and  your  book  of  an  eveinii;,'.  You  can't  bave  any  ide^i 
of  the  stru^^;.^le  a  fellow  bas  in  tbe  outside  world,  fi^ditin^ 
a,Ljiiinst  tbe  disadvantages  of  birth  and  upbrin^dng.  They 
clo;^  his  footsteps  all  his  days.* 

.lauiie  sat  silent  still.  He  felt  no  desire  to  confide 
au.uhl  of  his  own  battb;  to  bis  bnHber  ;  it  would  lie  for 
ever  between  biniscdf  and  (Jod. 

'  Then  you  moan  to  marry  tbis  lady  ? '  be  said  at 
l('U";th. 

'  I  wish  I  thou<,dit  I  had  a  chance,'  said  Sandy,  his 
i)reath  coming  quick  and  fast  again.  '  She  is  such  a  calm, 
still,  unfathomable  creature,  that  it  is  impossible  to  guess 
at  her  feelings.  That's  what  makes  her  so  desirable. 
Most  women  are  ready  to  be  made  love  to  at  any  time, 
l)ut  you  never  get  any  nearer  to  Beatrice  Lorraine.' 

'  liut  ye're  gaun  to  try  onyway  ?  * 

*  Yes  ;  I  am  trying  now.' 

'  Well,  ye'll  tell  Mary  Campbell  afore  ye  gang  awa*, 
an'  ye'll  be  honest  wi'  her,  or  I'll  tell  her  mysel','  said 
Jamie  almost  passionately,  for  he  felt  for  Mary  almost 
as  if  she  had  been  his  own  sister. 

'  I'll  not  promise  to  see  her ;  I  cnn't  stand  a  woman'^ 
tears  and  that  kind  of  thing.  But  I'll  explain  it  all  in  a 
let! IT,  and  I'm  sure  she'll  thank  me  for  it  some  day.  She 
will  be  far  happier  with  some  one  else.' 

*  It's  weel  ye  can  comfort  yersel'  wi*  that,'  said  Jamie. 
'  I  dinna  ken  muckle  aboot  sic  things,  Sandy,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  ye  are  actin*  the  part  o'  a  mean 
scooudrel,    an'    if    I    were    Mary    Campbell's    brother, 
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I'd    break    a    stick    ower    yer 
ye  be.' 

'  Oil,  come  now  !  there's  no  use  speaking  like  that,  you 
know,'  said  Sandv,  liis  f.ice  reddening.  *  Not  a  minute 
ago  you  said  it  was  my  duty  to  give  up  Mary  if  I 
bked  another  better.  It's  the  best  kindness  I  can 
do  lier.' 

.lamie  was  miserably  vexed  and  distressed.  This 
wjis  a  sti'ange,  sad  ending  to  their  father's  funeral 
day. 

'  I  think  we'll  better  slip  awa'  hame,  Sandy,'  he  said, 
rising  to  his  feet.  '  This  is  neither  a  pleasant  nor  a 
])r()ti table  conversation.' 

'  Vou  are  not  much  help  or  comfort  to  a  fellow,  Jamie. 
I'd  do  more  for  you,'  said  Sandy  re])roachfully.  '  I'm  sure 
1  mean  to  do  right,  and  I  try  hard  enough,  I  can  tell 
you.  If  you  knew  more  about  it,  you  wouldn't  be  so 
hard  on  me.' 

'  I  dinna  mean  to  be  hard  on  ye,  Sandy.  We've  need 
to  be  freen's  noo,  for  there's  only  us  twa,'  said  Jamie,  for 
all  at  once  a  sense  of  his  own  utter  desolation  swept  over 
him,  and  nearly  unmanned  him.  '  It's  my  turn  to  speak 
noo.      I'm  no'  gaun  to  bide  in  the  Star,  Sandy.' 

'  Not  bide  in  the  Star  ?  Then  where  on  eartli 
are  you  going  ? '  asked  Sandy  in  the  purest  amaze- 
ment. 

'  I  dinna  ken  yet,  but  as  sune  as  I  get  things  settled 
I'm  gaun  awa'.  My  wark  here's  through  noo,  an'  there's 
nae  use  for  me  to  bide/ 

'  But  what  do  you  mean  ?  What  are  you  going 
to  do  ? ' 

'  I'm  gaun  into  a  newspaper  office  in  the  toon,  an' 
I'll  work  my  way  up,'  said  Jamie  briefly,  for  it  was  a 
trial  of  no  ordinary  kind  for  him  to  subject  himself  auc! 
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(reams   to  Sanay  s   cold,  critical,   contemptiious 
opinion. 

'  A  ncw.spiiper  oflice  !  Are  you  daft,  Jamie  IJctliunc  ? 
What  would  a  fell  w  like  you  do  there  ?  What  has  put 
such  a  thing  into  your  head  ? ' 

'  It's  been  in  my  heid  for  ten  or  eleeven  years ;  it's  no' 
II  new  freit,'  said  Jamie  quietly.  '  I've  been  workin'  an' 
L;pttin'  myscl'  ready  when  folk  kent  naethiiii;'  aboot  it. 
I'm  no'  askin'  naething  frae  you,  Sandy  ;  but  I  wadna 
(lae  sic  a  thing  withoot  tellin'  you,  because  there's  only 
vuu  an'  me  left.' 

'  It  is  well  you  don't  expect  anything  from  me,'  said 
Sandy  loftily,  '  because  you  won't  get  it.  I'll  never  give 
my  countenance  to  such  a  thing,  and  if  you  persist  in  your 
idiotic  determination,  you  must  just  bear  the  brunt  of  it. 
Vdu  can  make  a  good  thing  of  it  here,  and  there's  nothing 
to  hinder  you  from  taking  a  farm,  and  making  a  good 
position  for  yourself  in  that  way.  But  a  year  or  two  in 
the  city  will  scjon  convince  you  of  your  folly,  and  you'll 
reiiieiiiber  my  warning  when  yonr  money's  all  spent,  and 
you  Hnd  yourself  only  an  atom  in  that  nnserable  stream 
of  humanity  which  folk  call  the  poor.' 

Sandy  was  the  fine,  highly-educated  gentleman  now, 
talking  in  his  most  oti'ensive  and  grandiloquent  strain  ; 
his  brother  felt  it,  but  kept  his  natural  resentment  to 
himself. 

'  I've  coontit  the  cost,  an'  I  ken  what  I'm  daein','  he 
said  firmly.  '  If  I  fail,  I'll  no'  trouble  you,  iSandy ;  ye'll 
never  need  to  think  shame  o'  me.' 

'  Fact  is,  you've  read  those  humbugging  and  senti- 
mental biogra])hies  and  autobiographies  till  you've  got 
the  length  of  imagining  yourself  a  genius,'  said  Sandy 
seathingiy.  '  I  tell  you  it  won't  do.  Hundreds  besides 
you  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  a  similar 
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idcii,  niid  lived  to  nic  il  Ml  Icily.  I  assiir(5  yon  IIkmo's 
no  nt(tm  lor  yon,  ;md  if  you  \u)  inl(»  a  iicwspiqx'r  ollico. 
it'll  jusi,  1)0  to  set  ii|t  lyjx'H  idl  your  dfiys.' 

'  Vc  Kccni  (o  liiui  judj^cd  my  cMpnltiliticH  wi'  wunnoiin' 
cxMC'liu'ss,'  sidd  .liiniic  willi  si  loncli  of  hitter  Ininiour. 
'  VVeol,  we'll  dnij)  tlie  Hulijeel.  I 'in  ii(»'  u  Itairn  iioo,  ye 
miuin  mind,  l»ul  a.  man,  vvlia  kens  wliat'.s  what  as 
weid's  yersel'.  I'll  .i;aii<^  my  way,  an'  yon  ean  \i,\\\v,[ 
yours,  an'  we'll  no  lash  anc  anither  niair  nor  wii 
can  hel]).' 

*  All  riu^ht.  This  is  your  doing,  not  mine,  rememhcr,' 
said  Sandy  shortly,  and  turnini^'  upon  his  heel  he  left 
Ids  hrother  to  iiiiish  his  walk  alone. 

.laniie  returned  slowly  to  the  house,  thiiikin<^  over 
many  thin,u;s.  He  was  grieved  and  hurt  at  the  way  in 
which  Sandy  had  receiv(Ml  his  coniidence,  yet  not  snr- 
jtriseil.  Th(»re  was  a,  soreness  in  his  heart  which  was 
almost  anger,  for  when  had  he  denied  his  help  or 
sym])iithy  any  time  when  Sandy  had  seemed  to  need  it? 
Henceforth  he  mnsi  walk  life's  way  alone;  there  was 
something  in  the  very  thought  which  made  his  hcarl 
swell  with  a  new  resohition,  and  stirred  liis  pulses.  In 
the  house  he  found  his  aunt  alone,  sitting  close  to  tiio 
fire  although  the  warm,  genial  sunshine  was  i>layiiij][ 
ahout  her  feet.  As  ^^'^j  looked  at  the  grey,  weathcv- 
heaten  ohX  woman,  a  deep,  peculiar  tenderness  took 
possession  of  him,  for  she  loved  him  ;  had  she  not  given 
proof  of  it  through  these  many  years  of  faithful,  untiring 
service  ? 

'  Are  ye  a'  yer  lane,  auntie  ? '  he  said  gently  ;  and  she 
looked  up  at  him  with  an  affectionate  smile. 

'  1  was  thinkin'  ahoot  ye,  laddie.      Sandy  '11  he  awa'  to 
the  Knowe,  I  suppose  (     Sit  doon  an'  let's  hae  a  crack ' 

Jamie  drew  iu  his  chair,  and  Auut  Susan  leaned  her 
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clltows  on  her  knee.s,  and,  with  her  ehin  in  lior  Imnd, 
looked  111,  him  with  a  niiii;^din^f  of  keen  iiitisrest  and  (hiep 
iiflrctioii.  '  D'ye  ken  what  I  WiiH  thiidcin',  diiinie,  as  I 
saL  my  hme  ? '  hIh;  asked.  'I  was  thinkin;^  that,  yer 
walk's  hy  in  tlie  Star,  an'  that  there'll  be  na(3thin<^  to 
liiiKJcr  y(!  fra(;  gaun  awa'  noo,  whaur  yor  heart's  been 
tnr  iiioiiy  ii.  day.' 

Jamie  started  in  the  greatness  ot  his  sur])rise. 
'  ^^y»  y^'  thocht  yer  anld   jinntie   saw    naelhing,  thonj^'h 
slic  k(!e))it  (luiet.      My  nnm,  I   likit  ye  ower  w<!(;l   no  tae 
1)(^  (U)iie(!rned   in  what  (loncerhed   yon,'   she   said    with   a 
sincwd   smile.      '  Hrawly  did    i    ken    whnnr  a'  yer   book 
lure  an'  readin'  was   Uikin'  ye,  an'  noo    I'm  j^aun   to  say 
lay  say,  an'  syne  ymi  ean  say  yonrs.      Ye'v(;   l)id(len  h(!re, 
i  ken,  I'or  yer  faitlujr's  sake,  an'  I  ken    it's   in   yc;  to  hid(^ 
lor  mine  ;  a'body  alore  yersel'  wi'  yon,  rlaniie,  an'  has  aye 
liccii  ;  hut  1  wadna  thole  tlnit.      So  I've  ^^^otten't  a,'  redd 
ii|t  in  my  ain   mind.      Ye'll  gang  awa'  to   the   toon,   an' 
111  l»ide  an'  k<'.e])  the    place  for  ye;    I'm    no'    that    failed 
yet  l»ut   vhat    I  can   dae    my    turn.      An'   there's    hanvit 
Cain'll,  ye  ken,   aye   ready  to    help;  ay,  an'    thei-e's   twa 
three  mair   that'll   dae   me   a  gnid   turn    for   your   sake, 
Lnhne,  an'  for  the  sake  o'  them  that's  awa'.     Whe(;slit !  let 
nie  say  my  say.      I'll    keep  a   hanie  for  ye,  my  laddif;,  so 
that  ye'll  no'  feel   yersel'  an  orphan    a'  thegither,  }in'   the 
•i'car  '11  aye  he  getherin',  ye  ken,  an'  ye'll  maybe  need  it  a', 
-list  ae  thing   mair:  ye  need  want  for   naething,  .lamii;, 
fur  a'  I  hae  is  yours.      Saiuly's    faur   abunc;    the    lik(;s  o' 
me  noo,  an'  wad  likely  be  abune   my  silhir  tae.      No'  a 
word    noo.      I've  settled    it    a' ;   an',  daniiis,  ye    hae   yer 
i'ailh(!r's  blessin',  for   1    telt    him   no'  lang    sync;    what    I 
thocht  ye  was  efter,  an'  he  said —      But  there,  I'll  k(;ep 
that  wee   bit  or   some   day  when  ye're  dowie   an'  need 
something  to  cheer  ye  on.* 
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Jinnos  Uetlninc  sat  silent  a  moment,  lor  his  tlioiifjlits 
liiy  upon  liini  like  a  i^reat  (leep  llootl,  wiiieh  could  find  no 
venl.  Then  Aunt  Susan  reached  out  one  withered  IkukI, 
and  Jamie  took  it  in  both  his  own,  and  after  a  niiauent 
raised  it  to  his  lips.  The  impulse  would  not  be  sri 
aside,  and  the  little  ujraceful  act  was  only  the  (hie 
reverence  to  the  woman  who  had  been  to  hnn  a  molluT 
indeed. 

'I'll  never  forget,  auntie,'  he  said  huskily;  'an'  if 
1  (>vtM'  think  lichtly  o'  a'  ye  hae  been  an'  dune  for  iiic, 
lluMi  may  (?od  punish  me  as  I  shall  desin've.' 

Susan  l)(^thune  wii)ed  her  eyes,  but  there  was  a  smile 
upon  her  lips.  Oh,  was  not  this  oiu^  hour  of  dee])  satis- 
faction com])cnsation  indeed  for  all  her  anxiety  and 
toil  (  She  b.ad  redeemed  her  vow  to  Katie  Law,  and, 
even  if  she  was  summoned  to  meet  her  now,  she  need 
not  be  ashamed. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  Sandy  came  in,  and  he  IcI': 
by  the  early  train  in  the  morning.  The  ])arting  between 
the  brothers  was  brief  and  constrained,  and  .lamie  did 
not  as  usual  convoy  him  ]mrt  of  the  way  to  the  station. 

'  If  you  think  better  of  your  foolish  project,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you,'  was  all  Sandy  said  ;  but  Jamie 
answered  never  a  word.  He  was  too  deeply  hurt  to 
forget  all  in  a  moment.  Sensitive,  long-sutl'ering  natures 
take  long  to  recover  from  a  wound  which  a  shallower 
spirit  could  cast  flippantly  aside.  His  mind  was  nnuli' 
up  to  remain  in  Star  till  the  harvest  was  past,  so  thnt 
there  would  be  as  little  as  possible  requiring  his  aunt's 
supervision  at  the  farm.  Through  the  summer  he  con- 
tided  his  plans  and  hopes  to  David  Campbell,  from  whom 
he  received  such  kindly  encouragement  and  good-will  as 
did  his  heart  good. 

*  I  diuua  pretend  to  understaun'  what  ye're  efter,  Jamie; 
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but  tliis  1  ken,  tbat  wbatever  yo  dac.  yc'U  dao  weo.l ;  an* 
yiT  faillier  ofUni  said  lately  tliat  tlic  Star  wad  never 
liaud  ye.  An'  I  dinna  think  ye'll  ever  think  shame  o' 
till'  Stiir  like  some  we  could  name,'  said  the  iionest 
man  ;  and  Jamie  saw  the  dark  shadow  cross  the  open, 
cht'crlul  countenance,  and  felt  a  pang  at  his  own  lu^art. 
'  It  11  never  be  noo,  Jamie,'  said  the  maister,  lower- 
iiiLj  his  voice.  '  Mary  hersel'  kens  tlnit,  an'  Jean  was 
tellin'  me  she  had  lockit  a'  the  bits  o'  thinj^s  she  luid 
\K'(i\\  sewin'  at  awa'  :n  her  box.  Forgie  me  sayin't, 
Jauiie,  but  he'll  never  prosper,  minister  though  he 
he,  an',  God  forgie  nn^,  I  can  hardly  wush  bim  weel. 
He  may  get  a  brawer,  but  he'll  ne'er  get  a  better  nor 
uor  Mary.' 

'  Dauvit,  I  wad  gie  my  richt  band  if  Sandy  iiadna 
dune't,'  said  Jamie,  the  veins  in  his  forehead  starting  in 
his  deep  feeling.  *  Ye  ken  my  opeenion  o'  his  conduct, 
I  am  sure.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  ye  are  a  different  make.  Weel,  my  man,  as 
larg  as  yer  auntie  bides  doon  the  road,  I'll  gie  an  e'e 
till  the  place,  ye  ken  that.  Is't  newspaper  writin'  ye' re 
gaun  in  for,  or  what  ? ' 

'  Whatever  1  can  get  to  dae  at  first,'  answered  Jamie ; 
'  whatever  comes  readiest  to  my  hand.  Maybe  I'll  be 
able  to  write  something  some  day.' 

*  Avveel,  it's  extraordinar'  to  think  the  twasome  o'  ye 
should  be  seekin'  the  same  gate.  Sandy's  a  clever  loon, 
but  he  hasna  balance.  Keep  yer  balance,  Jamie,  what- 
ever success  ye  hae, — a  man's  naething  withoot  balance, 
— au'  1  wush  ye  weel.' 

Peter  J)ethune  was  in  a  furious  rage  when  he  learned 
of  his  nephew's  intention.  He  would  not  even  listen  to 
any  explanation  whatsoever,  but  swore  that  he  could  go 
where  he  liked,  but  that  he  would  never  finger  a  copper 
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of  hiR  moiioy,  i)\  a^nin  (Jnrl<<Mi  liiR  door.  TTo  ftlso 
flntly  rofn.s(>(',  (o  givo  Susnn  ji  liclpiii^  Iinnd  wilh  Iho 
Unul,  flt  vvhioli  noilhor  »?nniio  nor  liiH  Hiinl  wcmp  ^rmnlly 
put  about.  Tlu'y  worn  bet  lor  wilbonl  his  infcrforoin'o, 
ami  there  were  plenty  willing  hearts  and  hands  in  the 
Star. 
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him  into  his  new  life,  their  memory  would  somewhat 
sweeten  the  anxious  toil  of  the  future.  He  would  he 
utterly  alone  and  unaided,  for  none  of  those  who  wishiMl 
him  well  could  help  him,  save  hy  their  prayers.  As  lie 
made  his  preparations  a  calmness  of  spirit,  unlike  any- 
thing he  liad  previously  experienced,  gave  him  new 
strength  and  courage  to  go  forward.  The  die  was  cast ; 
he  had  revealed  his  aim  and  purpose,  and  now  it 
remained  for  him  to  prove  upon  what  ground  he  had 
dared  so  to  aspire.  Should  he  fail — but  wliat  young, 
strong,  passionate  heart  ever  admitted  the  possibility  of 
failure  in  its  ardent  undertakings  ?  It  were  a  poor 
world  but  for  the  perpetual  dayspring  of  hope  in  the 
human  heart.  He  had  only  one  acquaintance  in  P2(hn- 
burgh,  one  Adam  Farquhar,  cousin  io  his  friend  the 
schoolmaster ;  who  had  been  wont  to  spend  every 
holiday  he  could  spare  at  the  Star.  James  Bethune 
had  met  and  grown  very  friendly  with  him  at  the 
schoolhouse,  and  had  received  many  a  hearty  invitation 
to  pay  a  visit  to  him  in  Edinburgh.  Adam  Farquhar 
had  a  bookseller  s  shop  in  Bank  Street,  and  did  a  steady 
if  somewhat  slow  business  among  the  lovers  of  old  and 
rare  books.  James  Bethune  had  often  thought  of 
writing  to  him  and  laying  before  him  his  desires  and 
aims,  but,  feeling  that  a  meeting  face  to  face  would  be 
more  effectual  aud  satisfactory,  he  went  away  over  to 
Edinburgh  one  grey  October  day  to  ask  his  advice. 
The  nature  of  his  business  would  probably  bring  him 
into  contact  with  literary  and  newspaper  folk,  and 
perhaps  he  might  be'  able  to  procure  an  opening  for 
the  lad  in  whom  his  cousin  had  taken  such  a  deep 
interest.  In  thus  seeking  the  advice  of  the  bookseller, 
James  Bethune  showed  his  wisdom.  He  was  no  idle 
dreamer,  who  imagined  the  world  an  El  Dorado,  where 
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fnrae  and  fortune  awaited  the  adventurer  at  every  turn, 
l»ut  only  an  earnest  soul,  seeking  his  life  work,  pre- 
l)are(l  to  endure  l.ardship  and  privation  if  only  some 
of    life's    grand    ])ossibilities   miglit   become    realities   to 

him. 

It  liad  been  a  grey,  misty  morning   when   he  left  the 

sliores   of   Fife,   but   in    Edinburgh  the  mist  was  charged 

witli  a  tliick,  (hizzliiig   rain,  which   greatly  obscured   the 

luniuty   of  the  city.      It   was  not  James   Bethune'.s  tirst 

vi.sit,  iiowevcr,  and  he  was,  besides,  too  much  occu])ied  in 

thinking  of   how   Adam   Eiir(|uliar  would  receive  him  to 

pay    much   heed  to    his  outer  surroundings.     When   he 

reached  liank  Street   a  great  shyness  took   possession  of 

him,  and   made  liim    feel  as   if  he  could   never  venture 

nito  tlie  .shop,  a  dingy,  insignificant  little  place  enough, 

altiiough    a    very    consiilerable     competence     had     been 

amassed   there.      He    stood    at   the  winch )\v   for  a  while 

luctking  at   the  books,  but  seeing  them  not;   Jintil,  with 

a  hroad  smile  at   his  own   fooli.shness,   he  summoned   up 

ills  cournge,  and  boldly  walked  in.     The  gas  was  lighted 

within,   and    shone  on    the   musty  rows   of    books,   and 

illumined,  too,   the  yellow,  shrivelled    face  of  the  little 

aiiti(iuated    old     man    behind    the    counter.       He     was 

willing  with    a    very    large    quill  pen    in  a  very  large 

ledger,  but  looked  up   very  briskly  when  the  young  man 

entered,  and  came  forward  witl.\  a  cheerful  smile  on  his 

faee. 

'  IviUher  a  disagreeable  morning,  sir,  but  we  must  look 
for  this  sort  of  thing  in  its  season.  What  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  I've  just  picked  up  a  very  rare  copy  of  IJurns, 
tlie  original  edition — almost  priceless.  W^ill  you  look  at 
it,  sir  I  ' 

Don't  you    know  me,  Mr.  Farquhar  ? '  csked  James 
Bethuue  with  a  smile. 
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*  Know  you  ?  can't  say  I  do,'  said  the  bookseller, 
tapping  his  bald  head  with  his  quill.  '  But  let  nu;  .sec 
Yes,  1  do  know  you.  I  remember  your  face  quite  well. 
But  what's  your  name  ? ' 

*  James  Bethune,  sir,  from  Star ;  perhaps  you'll  miiul 
me  now  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  do.  Glad  to  see  you ;  come  in,'  said  the  old 
man,  shaking  his  hand  with  extreme  heartiness.  '  So 
you've  really  looked  me  up  at  last.  And  how  are  all  tlie 
Star  folk — the  denizens  of  that  celestial  sphere  ?  ha,  ha ! 
I  must  have  my  little  joke,  you  know.  Ah,  poor  Gilbert ! 
these  were  happy  days  I  used  to  spend  with  him,  and 
yet  they  saddened  me  too.  I  never  saw  a  man  with  so 
light  a  hold  on  life,  nor  I  never  knew  of  a  more  toucliiiii,' 
case.  His  life  was  a  kind  of  dedication  to  his  wife's 
memory.  I  never  saw  such  devotion  between  two  ;  but 
she  was  a  very  exceptional  woman.  I've  never  been  in 
the  bonds  myself,  so  I  don't  understand  it,  you  know. 
But  there !  I'm  forgetting  myself  as  usual.  Come  away 
in.  We  can  have  a  nice  long  chat  to-day,  for  there  won't 
be  much  business  doing.' 

So  saying,  the  garrulous  and  kindly  old  man  led  the 
way  past  the  well-lined  book -shelves  into  a  little  inner 
chamber  where  there  was  a  bright  fire  burning,  and  a 
comfortable  arm-chair  on  each  side  of  the  hearth. 

*  Take  ofi'  your  overcoat,  and  your  boots,  too,  if  you 
like,  and  make  yourself  comfortable,'  said  the  old  man. 
'  How's  your  folks  ?  father  well,  eh  ? ' 

*  My  father  has  been  dead  since  the  month  of  May, 
Mr.  Farquhar,'  said  James  Bethune  quietly,  but  tlie 
bookseller  saw  the  firm  under-lip  quiver,  and  knew  he 
had  touched  a  sore  point. 

'  Eh,  you  don't  tay  so  ?  well,  well,  lie  was  a  hale, 
hearty  old  man  when  I  saw  him  last;  but  all  flesh  is 
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jrrass,'  he  said,  pressing  his  Hnger  -  tips  togetluT  and 
looking  meditatively  into  the  fire.  'So  you'll  W  pntty 
nnich  alone  at  the  Star  now.  Your  brotlier  has  scmud 
a  success  in  life,  if  I  may  so  put  it.  lie  is  very 
acceptable  to  his  people,  I  am  told.' 

'  1  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  Jamie  sincerely,  and  there 
was  a  moment's  silence. 

'And  are  you  tfiking  a  little  holiday  to  yonrsi'lf  :* ' 
asked  the  old  man  at  length.  'Now  that  I  get  a  Ix'tter 
hiok  at  you,  I  see  how  much  you  seem  to  need  it. 
Why,  man,  you  look  quite  old.  What  is  your  age,  it  I 
may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  ? ' 

'I  was  five -and -twenty  on  the  eighteentli  (»f  lust 
June,  Air.  Fanpihar,  but  I  feel  a  bit  older  than 
that.' 

'  Ay,  you  were  always  of  a  serious,  advanced  turn  ; 
my  cousin  always  said  so.  Well,  are  you  going  to 
make  a  stay  for  a  day  or  two  ?  I'll  be  glad  to  kei»p 
you  if  you  like.  I  live  across  the  Meadows,  and 
uiy  housekeeper,  honest  woman,  will  make  you  very 
comfortable.' 

'Thank  you  very  kindly,  Mr.  Farquhar,  but  I'm 
not  for  staying  the  day.  I've  made  bold  to  come 
and  ask  your  advice  about  something  I'm  thinking  of 
doing.' 

The  bookseller  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  an  interested, 
])leased  look  came  upon  his  face. 

'  Well,  I'm  sure  I'll  be  glad  to  listen  and  to  help 
you  too  if  I  can  ;  my  cousin  did  think  a  lot  of  you, 
and  so  do  I  for  that  matter.  But  there,  what  were  you 
going  to  say  ? ' 

'  I'm  thinking  of  leaving  the  Star,  Mr.  Fan|uhar,  and 
corning  to  push  my  way  in  the  town.  Had  my  father 
Uved,  I  would  not  have  been  here  to-day,  but  now  that 
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he  is  away  there's  no  duty  to  keep  me  from  trying  to 
better  nnself.' 

The  bookseller  nodded. 

'It's  all  ri*,dit.  /  imderstnnd  all  ahout  it.  ^'<niii;f 
ardent  spirit,  adverse  ciiriiinsijinces,  hopes,  aims,  aniM- 
tions,  opportunity  come  at  last.  Glad  of  it.  Well, 
what  are  you  j^oin^  to  do  ? ' 

Uurin*,'  these  disjointed  remarks  Adam  Far([uhiir  did 
not  look  at  his  visitor's  face,  but  kept  his  eyes  steiidily 
on  the  fire,  and  rubbed  his  hands  togetlier,  noiklin*,'  all 
the  while.  He  was  d('ei)ly  interested,  and  much  jdeuMid 
at  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  He  was  one  of  tlii'sc 
rare  souls,  which  would  never  grow  too  old  to  sliaiu 
the  joys  and  hopes  and  aspinitions  of  youtli.  diiiins 
Bethune  had  wisely  chosen  his  friend  and  counsellor  at 
this  important  crisis  in  his  life. 

'  It's  a  newspaper  office  I  would  like  to  get  into, 
Mr.  Farquhar,'  said  James  Bethune,  sittin-/  forward  and 
fixing  his  deep,  earnest  eyes  on  the  (jld  man's  facu. 
*  But  I  hardly  know  how  to  set  about  it.  Its  not  easy, 
I  am  told,  to  get  into  such  places.' 

*  No,  my  lad,  it's  not  easy  ;  and,  if  you'll  excuse  me 
saying  it,  it'll  be  doubly  difficult  for  you.  You  see, 
you  are  pretty  old  to  begin  with,  and  you've  had  no 
experience  of  anything  in  that  line.  You  see,  one  iieud> 
to  be  apprenticed  in  these  kinds  of  places  from  boyhtxjd. 
But  now,  tell  me  frankly  what  you  expect  to  do  after 
you  are  in,  suppose  you  should  be  so  fortunate.' 

'  Well,  I  thought  I  might  get  a  place  as  a  reporter  at 
first.  I've  learned  shorthand,  and  I  know  it  pretty 
well,  and  I  can  put  a  thing  together  pretty  fairly,'  said 
James  Bethune  with  slightly  flushing  cheek,  for  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  speak  of  his  own  capabilities.  '  Ami 
from    that    I    might    rise    by   degrees/   he    added  with 
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kindlinpj  eye.  '  If  tliey  saw  1  could  do  my  work  well, 
they  inijj;ht  advance  me  a  little.  I  believe  1  could  write, 
Mr.  Faniuhar.' 

'  Well,  we'll  see,'  said  Mr.  Farquhar,  rubbinj;  his  hands 
more  slowly  anil  thou«,Mitfully  to<fetiier.  '  You  see,  the 
thiuLj  is  this.  Every thinj,^  is  overrun  now-a-days.  Wljy, 
the  way  the  hook  business  even  is  cut  up  is  really  lieart- 
niuhu^' ;  indeed  it  is.  If  I  hadn't  turned  my  penny 
years  n<'(),  when  times  were  better,  it's  not  now  tiiat  I'd 
iiiiike  anything  to  keep  me  in  my  old  aj^e.  lUit  that 
isn't  much  to  the  })oint.  You're  a  thouglitfid  lad,  a-id 
you  should  be  aide  to  see  for  yourself  that  it's  only  the 
l)est  that  can  come  to  the  front.  There's  no  rooiu,  as  it 
were,  for  mediocrity,  especially  in  the  literary  business, 
which  is  just  a  business  like  anything  else,  though 
]iiL;lier,  of  course.  Do  y<»u  think  you  have  thai  hi  you 
wliieh  wdl  force  you  to  the  front,  eh?' 

'  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Farrpihar,'  said  James  Bethune, 
rising,  and  beginning  to  pace  up  and  down  the  narrow 
room.  '  I  cannot  understand  myself.  I  seem  to  be 
aye  struggling,  struggling  after  I  hardly  know  what. 
Thoughts  come  to  me  which  1  think  sometimes  are  worth 
writing  down,  and  then  I  feel  as  if  I  had  a  lifework 
souKjwhere  to  do,  and  must  go  in  search  of  it.  But  I  do 
not  know  how  or  where  to  begin.  It  is  very  hard  to 
tiiid  the  right  way.  I  get  desponding  over  it  whiles, 
too,  and  think  that  life  must  just  be  one  long  struggle 
after  what  we  can  never  attain.* 

'  So  it  is,  my  boy,  so  it  is,  to  such  spirits  as  yours,' 
find  the  old  man  ;  and  he  shook  his  head  as  he  looked 
I  in  the  Hushed  face,  the  glowing  eye,  and  ill-suppressed 
excitement  in  the  young  man's  every  movement. 

'  What  does  your  brother  advise  ? '  he  asked  presently, 
and  in  an  instant  James  Bethune's  whole  manner  changed. 
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It  was  as  if  some  chill  shadow  had  suddenly  fallen  darkly 
across  his  heart. 

'  My  brother  and  I  are  not  at  one  about  it,  Mr.  Far- 
quhar.  He  thinks  I  am  a  mad  dreamer,  and  he  has 
cast  me  off.  I  shall  never  speak  to  him  about  myself 
any  more.' 

*  Well,  well,  often  our  own  folk  unaerstand  us  least ; 
familiarity,  as  it  were,  blinds  them.  Don't  be  downcast 
about  that,'  said  the  old  man  cheerily.  '  If  you  succeed, 
he'll  be  the  very  first  one  to  say  you've  done  well.  I've 
seen  the  same  thing  hundreds  of  times  in  my  life.  Ay, 
ay,  there's  notiiiug  succeeds  like  success,  but  in  the 
meantime  it's  to  get  a  beginning  for  you.  Are  you  ready 
to  come  to  Edinburgh  just  now  ?* 

'  Yes,  I'm  all  ready.' 

*  Then  suppose  you  come  here  to  me  for  a  little.  I've 
nobody  in  the  shop,  and  you  could  help  me  with  cata- 
loguing and  all  sorts  of  things ;  of  course  I'll  pay  you  a 
wage  for  your  work,  which  won't  oppress  you.  You'll 
have  plenty  leisure  for  study  and  self  -  improvement. 
Then  we  can  keep  our  eyes  open,  and  be  ready  to  grasp 
the  very  first  chance.     Would  that  do,  eh  ? ' 

'  It  would  do  very  well,  Mr.  Farquhar ;  but  I  didn't 
mean  anything  like  this  when  I  came  to  see  you.  I 
never  thought  of  your  helping  me  in  that  way,'  said 
Jamie,  almost  in  distress.  '  I  could  never  think  of  being 
a  burden  on  you.  I'll  come  and  be  in  your  shop,  and 
help  you  as  much  as  I  can,  but  I  won't  take  a  halfpenny 
from  you.  I  don't  need  it.  I  am  well  provided  for,  Mr. 
Farquhar,  and  the  land  brir.gs  something  every  year,  you 
know.  So  if  you'll  let  me  come  on  these  terms,  I'll  be 
glad  and  grateful,  sir.' 

*  Well,  well,  I  admire  an  independent  spirit  when  I 
see  it ;  so  we  won't  say  anything  about  terms  just  now,' 
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said  the  old  man,  laughing.  'You'll  go  into  lodgings  of 
(•((luse.  T  know  of  a  very  decent  widow  woman  across 
the  street  there  who  could  give  you  a  very  comfortable 
room.  I  know  she  has  been  looking  out  for  a  lodger, 
liiit  that  is  overrun  like  all  the  rest.  It  will  be  fine  and 
near  the  shop,  and  central  for  everything  else,  and  I 
can  thoroughly  recommend  her,  as  she  has  cleaned  my 
shop  for  the  last  five  years.' 

'  Very  well,  sir,  that'll  do  fine,  and  I'll  come  as  soon 
as  I  can,'  said  James  Bethune,  with  a  joyousness  of  look 
and  manner  which  made  him  look  years  younger.  The 
old  man  could  nou  but  observe  the  change  in  him,  but 
he  had  no  idea  of  the  deep,  hopeful  satisfaction  in  his 
heart.  He  felt  indeed  as  if  he  had  got  his  foot  on  the  first 
stej)  of  the  ladder,  and  that  his  ascent,  though  it  might 
be  slow,  was  assured. 

'  Swme  of  my  best  customers  won't  be  back  to  town 
till  the  end  of  the  month  ;  and,  who  knows,  one  or  other 
of  them  may  know  of  some  opening.  "We'll  keep  our 
eyes  open ;  and  the  most  of  them  would  put  themselves 
about  to  oblige  me.  You  see,  I  do  the  right  thing  by 
them,  for  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  there's  no  class  of 
people  more  imposed  on  in  this  wicked  world  than  the 
book  hunters,'  said  Adam  Farquhar.  *  Perhaps  you  may 
have  to  take  something  very  small — menial  even — at 
first,  but  I  don't  think  you'll  mind  that.' 

'  Xo,  indeed.  I  don't  mind  how  hard  I  have  to  work 
at  first,  if  only  I  could  get  a  beginning,'  said  James 
Bethune  with  great  earnestness.  '  I  don't  know  what 
to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Farquhar,  for  your  great  kindness  to 
one  you  know  so  little  about.' 

'  Tut,  tut,  man,'  said  the  bookseller  hastily.  '  Not  a 
word.  Some  day,  maybe,  I'll  reckon  it  a  great  honour 
and  pleasure  to   be  able  to  look   back   upon   this  day. 
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I'm  doing  nothing  to  deserve  thanks.  I'm  not  a  very 
religious  man, — that,  is  I  can't  talk  much  about  it, —  but 
I  count  it  a  duty  and  privilege  to  help  any  struggling  in 
life.  I  was  once  a  poor  boy  myself,  and,  bless  you  !  I've 
nothing  else  to  occupy  me.' 

So  a  kindly,  helpful  word  once  more  smoothed  the 
way  for  James  Bethune,  and  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  the  afternoon  with  a  hopeful  and  happy  heart.  He 
found  Aunt  Susan  ready  as  ev^^r  to  rejoice  with  him,  and 
she  urged  him  to  lose  no  time,  although  she  knew  right 
well  what  a  blank  there  would  be  in  the  little  house 
after  he  was  gone. 

A  week  later  James  Bethune  bade  farewell  to  the 
Star,  not  without  deep  regret,  nay,  keenest  pain,  for  it 
was  his  home,  and  many  memories  would  hallow  it  to 
him  for  ever.  Aunt  Susan  bade  him  farewell  bravelv, 
without  a  tear ;  but  after  he  was  gone,  and  the  door  shut 
upon  her,  she  tottered  to  her  chair,  and  shook  like  an 
aspen  leaf.  She  had  given  him  up  to  that  great  un- 
known world,  and  felt  just  as  a  mother  might,  who 
has  watched  her  boy  go  forth  to  battle,  scarcely  hoping 
or  expecting  to  see  him  in  life  again. 

He  found  his  lodging  ready  for  him,  a  comfortable 
place  enough,  in  which  he  thouglit  he  could  make  him- 
self at  home.  And  then  he  unpacked  his  books,  and 
laid  his  clothes  in  the  drawers,  wondering  at  himself  all 
the  while ;  it  seemed  so  like  a  dream.  Then  beuan  a 
strange  new  life,  almost  like  a  dream  too  in  its  complete 
contrast  to  the  old. 

By  eight  o'clock  every  morning  he  was  in  the  little 
shop,  busy  among  the  dusty  old  books,  which  were  a  very 
dear  part  of  Adam  Farquhar's  life ;  and  the  old  man 
found  him  a  willino-  and  canable   assistant.     Never  had 
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perfect  order.  Dust  became  a  thing  unknown,  and  the 
place  assumed  a  trim  and  briulit  appearance  it  liad  not 
worn  for  many  years.  But,  though  James  liethune 
thus  conscientiously  and  willingly  made  himself  useful 
10  his  kind  friend,  his  heart  v.  as  not  greatly  in  liis 
occupation.  He  could  not  understand  the  old  man's 
bibUomania,  and  the  longing  for  a  wider  sphere  still 
])m-sued  and  tormented  him  as  of  yore.  It  wiis  the 
world  of  men  and  things  he  wanted  to  study  now  ;  he 
had  dwelt  long  enough  among  written  lives  and  dumb 
companions. 

His  evenings  were  entirely  his  own,  and  he  availed 
himself  to  the  full  of  the  many  intellectual  advantages 
the  city  offered  ;  and  so  his  mind  expanded,  and  the 
confidence  of  knowledge  grew  upon  him,  until  in  a  hidf- 
trenibling  way  he  began  to  use  his  pen  ;  to  give  a  voice 
to  the  thoughts  which  thronged  upon  him  like  the  waves 
of  a  great  sea.  He  was  not  unhappy  ;  but  his  life  was 
narrow  and  confined,  utterly  devoid  of  any  sweetening 
influence  whatsoever,  and  possessing  nothing  to  draw 
him  away  from  self.  So  a  great  shyness  and  constraint 
hedged  him  in,  and  he  became  so  silent  and  self-con- 
tained, that  Adam  Farquhar  wondered  sometimes 
whether  he  were  unhappy,  and  rued  the  step  he  had 
taken.  From  the  first  time  of  his  coming  to  Edinburgh, 
he  became  a  regular  attender  of  St.  Giles,  and  never  did 
scholar  sit  more  humbly  at  the  feet  of  a  master  than  did 
he  at  the  feet  of  the  cultured  and  eloquent  preacher  who 
so  faithfully  broke  the  bread  of  life  within  its  ancient 
walls. 

The  Sabbath  mornings  were  gleams  of  brightest  sun- 
shine to  James  Bethune,  and  it  was  under  the  pillars  of 
St.  (liles  that  he  felt  more  happy  and  content  than 
anywhere  else.     It  was  a  relief  to  him  to  get  rid  for  a 
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little  of  all  the  perplexing  and  engrossirg  interests  of  the 
week,  and  give  himself  up  to  the  sweet,  holy  inHuences 
of  the  hour  and  the  place.  He  loved  and  reverenced 
Dr  Kinross  long  before  the  Doctor  knew  of  his  exist- 
ence ;  but  at  length  he  began  to  take  note  of  \\w 
pale,  earnest-eyed,  solitary  being  who  was  never  absent 
from  his  place,  and  who  hung  upon  his  words  with 
such  breathless  and  deep  attention.  But  it  was  soniu 
time  before  he  succeeded  in  discovering  his  name  and 
place  of  abode. 

Immediately  after  his  early  dinner  on  the  Sabbatli 
day,  James  Bethune  took  his  solitary  walk  into  tin- 
country,  returning  sometimes  long  after  the  early 
darkness  had  fallen  upon  the  city.  The  Pentlnnd 
Hills  was  liis  favourite  resort  ;  he  found  a  deep  delight 
and  companionship  in  the  stillness  and  solitude  which 
seemed  to  refresh  and  invigorate  him.  There  the  air 
was  pure  and  sweet ;  he  loved  to  inhale  it,  for  he 
often  felt  depressed  and  out  of  sorts  with  the  close- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  was  spent.  Often  as  he  walked  his  eyes  would 
turn  with  de?p  longing  across  the  grey  waters  of  the 
Forth,  to  where  the  little  hamlet  on  the  edge  of  the  moss 
lay  under  the  shadow  of  the  Lomond  Hills.  Sometimes 
he  felt  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  leaving  it,  and 
could  almost  have  resolved  to  go  back  to  the  old  ways 
and  the  old  folk  who  had  long  loved  him.  For  he 
was  terribly  alone  in  the  wide  and  busy  city ;  the  human 
soul  cannot  brook  such  desolation,  and  will  not  be  stilled 
in  its  yearning  for  human  sympathy  and  love.  It  was 
nearing  Christmas,  and  he  had  never  heard  a  word  from 
or  of  Sandy,  who  had  evidently  cast  him  off  for  ever. 
Aunt  Susan  remembered  him  every  week  in  the  letter 
which  Marj   Campbell  wrote   for    her  every  Thursday 
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ni"ht.     In  other  ways,  too,  she  gave  evidence  of  her  love 
and  care,  for  many  a  basket  of  good  things  found  tlieir 
way  from  the  Star  to  the  little  dingy  room  in   the  Old 
Town.     But  for  these  little  things,  James  Bethune  had 
hardly  been  able  to  bear  up  against  the  monotony  and 
loveless   solitude   of   these   first    months   in    Edinburgh. 
He  felt  as  if  he  were  making  no  progress  whatsoever, 
and  that  any  action  would  be  preferable  to  the  enforced 
idleness  of  his  days.     Adam  Farquhar's   customers   did 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  help  in  any  way,  for,  though  the 
few    he    appealed  to    on    Jamie's    behalf    were    willing 
enough,  they  had  not  the  power  to  get  an  opening  for 
him.     And    so   the   dreary,   uneventful    days    went    by. 
New  Year  came  and  went,  and  still  there  was  no  change. 
One  mild,  soft  January  evening,  when  he  returned  after 
dark  from  his  usual  Sabbath  walk,  his  landlady  opened 
the  door  to  him  with  visible  excitement  in  her  manner 
and  appearance. 

*  A  gentleman  called  upon  ye  sin'  ye  gaed  oot,'  said 
she,  following  him  into  his  room.  *  Wha  d'ye  think,  but 
\)t.  Kinross  of  St.  Giles  himsel'  ?  An'  he  was  rale 
disa]ipinted  like  that  ye  wasna  in,  and  bade  me  tell  ye, 
gin  ye  wasna  ower  late  o'  bein'  back,  to  gang  ower  to  his 
boose  in  George  Square  an'  see  him.' 

'  Dr.  Kinross  ! '  exclaimed  Jamie.  *  I  wonder  liow  he 
found  me  out  ? ' 

'  Trust  him  ;  he'll  find  a'body  oot  if  he  wants  to.  Ye'll 
uang,  wull  ye  no'  ?  He  was  fell  anxious  like  that  ye 
sliould.' 

James  Bethune  hesitated  only  a  moment.  The  little 
dingy  room  did  not  look  particularly  inviting  at  that 
moment,  ho  felt  no  desire  to  read,  and  he  had  been  so 
dull  and  miserable  all  day  that  anything  lu  *:he  way  of 
a  change  was  welcome.      He   tvirgot  his    shyness,    his 
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shrinking  from  strangers,  and,  turning  about,  he  went 
clown  tlie  stair  and  out  once  more  into  the  busy  streets. 
There  was  a  gathering  in  front  of  St.  Giles,  listening  to 
the  fervent  exhortations  of  a  street  preacher.  When 
first  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  Jamie  had  been  both 
astonislied  and  interested  in  these  street  preachings, 
but  now  he  never  paid  any  attention  to  them,  but 
walked  on  his  way  as  absorbed  and  unheeding  as 
if  he  had  been  wandering  across  the  ridges  of  the 
Star  Moss. 

How  soothing  and  grateful  the  quiet  of  the  pleasant 
place  where  the  minister  dwelt !  He  could  hear  the  echo 
of  his  own  footsteps  on  tlie  pavement,  and  the  tree-tops 
in  the  gardens  rustled  with  a  solenm  and  familiar  sound 
which  reminded  him  of  home.  His  heart  was  sore  and 
empty  somehow ;  all  day  he  had  felt  as  if  there  was  not 
nnu*'i  good  in  anything,  and  had  almost  been  convinced 
that  life  was  scarcely  worth  living  at  all.  Before  he  had 
time  to  think,  he  had  rung  the  bell  at  the  minister's 
door,  and  it  was  answ^ered  immediately  by  a  maid,  who 
ushered  him  straight  into  the  study,  as  if  she  knew  who 
he  wa3,  and  had  been  fully  expecting  him.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  room,  but  the  easy-chair  drawn  up  to  the 
tire,  and  the  open  Bible  on  the  table,  indicated  that  it 
had  not  been  long  unoccupied.  He  was  standing  rather 
awkwardly  by  the  table  ,  when  the  door  opened  and  the 
Doctor  entered.  How  reverend  and  noble  he  looked ! 
Never  had  his  fine  presence  seemed  so  striking  or  his 
face  so  winning  and  attractive.  That  rare,  kindly  smij.e 
won  every  heart. 

'  1  am  gliid  you  have  come.  We  have  known  each 
otiier  51  long  tiine,  I  think,'  he  said,  as  they  shook  hands. 
*  Come,  sit  down.  As  we  are  friends,  we  must  proceed 
to  learn  a  little  more  about  one  another,* 
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In  a  moment  James  Bethune's  awkwardness  and  shy- 
ness was  gone  ;  melted  away  for  ever  in  the  radiance  of 
that  kindly  smile.  They  csat  down  together  near  to  the 
fire,  and  ere  many  minutes  the  lonely  heart  was  un- 
burdened, all  its  secret  care  poured  into  a  sympathizing 
and  understanding  ear.  Dr.  Kinross  possessed  that  rare 
trift,  so  invaluable  to  a  minister,  of  being  at  once  able 
to  touch  the  heart  and  command  the  confidence  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

•  Now  that  we  have  had  a  talk,  suppose  we  go  and  see 
Mrs.  Kinross  and  my  girls,*  said  the  minister,  rising  at 
length.  '  Nay,  you  must  not  refuse.  You  will  like  my 
wiff  and  there  is  a  small  maiden  of  the  name  of  Minnie 
who  will  soon  pull  you  out.  Her  sister  Dora  is  quieter, 
as  is  to  be  expected  of  a  young  lady.  I  have  only  the 
two,  and  they  are  dear,  good  children,  and  a  great  blessing 
to  their  father  and  mother.* 

'  But  I  am  not  fit  for  ladies*  society,  sir,'  said  James 
Bethune  with  an  anxious  smile.  *  I  have  never  met  any 
ladies.     How  can  I  talk  to  them  ?  * 

'  Oh,  don't  fear !  they'll  talk  to  you,*  said  the  Doctor 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  led  the  way  up  the  wide 
staircase  to  the  drawing-room  door.  It  was  a  little 
ajar,  and  the  Doctor,  with  a  smile,  motioned  his  com- 
panion to  look  in  before  they  entered.  It  was  a  pretty 
picture,  the  long,  low  room,  lit  by  the  bright  red  glow  of 
the  firelight,  which  lent  a  deeper  tint  to  the  warm 
crimson  of  the  carpet  and  the  rich  hangings  at  the 
opposite  window.  In  a  low  chair  by  the  hearth  sat 
a  lady  of  delicate  and  fragile  appearance,  with  a  face 
so  sweet  and  beautii'ul,  that  James  Bethune  thought  it 
like  the  face  of  a  saint.  It  was  the  face  of  a  woman 
who  had  known  sorrow,  and  whose  heart  was  a  well- 
spring  of  love  and   sympathy  for  all  humanity.     Her 
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hands — very  white  and  fragile  liands  tliey  were — lay 
lightly  across  each  other  on  her  lap,  and  she  wiis 
listening  while  her  daughter  read  aloud  from  a  ponderous 
volume  on  her  knee.  Dora  Kinross  was  a  tall,  jxilc, 
self-possessed  young  lady,  very  gentle  and  ladylike  in 
all  her  movements,  a  very  different  heing  from  the  hhic- 
eyed,  golden-haired  little  maiden  sitting  on  the  rug  at 
her  mother's  knee. 

*  All  in  darkness  yet,  dears  ? '  said  the  Doctor's  sonorous 
voice  in  the  doorway.  *  Jump,  Minnie,  and  light  tlie 
candles.  Mamma,  here  is  our  friend  of  whom  we  were 
speaking  to-day.' 

In  a  moment  Minnie  was  on  her  feet  scrambling  for 
the  match-case  on  the  mantelshelf,  while  Mrs.  Kinross, 
rising,  took  a  step  across  the  room,  and  held  out  lier 
hand, 

*  How  do  you  do  ?  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,'  she 
said,  and  she  spoke  as  if  she  meant  it,  and  her  hand- 
clasp was  hearty  and  sincere. 

'  Thank  you,  ma'am,'  said  James  Bethune  shyly,  and 
yet  his  earnest  eye  met  her  kind  glance  without  hesi- 
tation, for  its  sweet  motherliness  filled  his  heart  to  the 
brim. 

Then  Dora  came  forward  and  shook  hands  in  her 
demure,  gentle  fashion,  and  Minnie,  having  managed  to 
light  the  candles,  turned  about,  and  with  her  two 
round  blue  eyes  took  a  deliberate  survey  of  the 
stranger. 

*  Oh,  I  know  you ;  you  sit  in  the  corner  behind  the 
middle  pillar  in  church,'  she  said  candidly.  '  I  often 
look  at  you  to  see  if  you  look  away  from  papa  while  he 
is  preaching,  but  you  never  do.* 

'  Ha,  ha  !  that  shows  how  closely  you  attend  upon  your 
father's    ministrations,  pussy-cat,'  said  the  Doctor  with 
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his  hearty   laugh.     *  I   believe  you  know  every  faee  in 
cliiurh,  child.' 

T(t  his  surprise,  Minnie  had  not  lier  usual  ready 
answer  at  hand.  She  had  resumed  her  sent  at  her 
iiiotlua's  teet,  anil  sat  there  (quietly  listeniiii^',  whih;  the 
others  talked,  hut  studyinj^  intently  all  the  while  the 
stranger's  face. 

'Come,  Dora,  let  us  have  "  Lux  Henigna," '  said  the 
Doctor,  at  length  pausing  in  his  walk  and  opening  the 
organ.  '  You  will  like  the  musical  part  of  our  service 
at  St.  (Jiles,  Mr.  I»ethune  ;  I  consider  it  very  fine.' 

'  I  like  it  very  much  now,  sir.  At  first  it  seemed 
strange,  and  I  could  not  join  in  it,  but  I  am  getting 
better  acquainted  with  the  tunes  now.* 

'  So  you  will.  Come  then,  my  dear,'  said  the  Doctor, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  the  sweet  strain  of '  Lux  lienigna,* 
in  which  the  Doctor's  voice  and  his  daughter's  blended 
beautifully,  rang  through  the  room.  When  it  was  over 
they  began  to  sing  another,  and  Mrs.  Kinross  turned 
to  the  young  man  at  her  side,  and  began  to  talk  in  that 
sweet,  motherly  way  which  went  straight  to  the  heart. 
James  Bethune  could  not  but  feel  at  his  ease  with  her  ; 
nay,  it  was  a  joy  and  a  pleasure,  none  the  less  keen 
that  it  was  so  new,  to  feel  himself  of  interest  to  some 
one  in  the  great  city,  which  had  been  so  long  a  barren 
wilderness  to  him.  When  he  took  his  leave  at  length, 
it  was  upon  the  understanding  that  he  must  come  again 
soon,  and  often,  a  promise  he  had  been  very  ready  to 
give.  Very  sweet  to  him  was  the  Doctor's  warm  hand- 
clasp and  deep  *  God  bless  you.'  Very  sweet,  too,  was  his 
wife's  smile,  and  gently-expressed  hope  to  see  him  soon 
again.  But  perhaps  sweeter  than  all  was  the  clasp  of 
the  child  Minnie's  two  hands  on  his,  when  she  uplifted 
her  wide  blue  eyes  to  his  face. 
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'  Po  come  MLiiiiii  soon,'  mIic  siiid  cojixinKly,  for  licr 
lusirl  liiitl  WiU'iiuMl  (o  liiiii.  '(*oin(*  on  w  diiy  iioi 
Smidny.  iind  I'll  sliow  yon  the  doll  Hnclc  LorrMinc 
bronnlit  ni<'  from  (icrmuny  on  my  liiillidny.  ll  li;is 
a  tiling  in  its  Imck  yon  scn'w,  and  it  \>!j11<h  iirn»Hs  ilit> 
lloor  jnsl  like  1  do,  only  t'uikiiicr;  there,  ask  papa  if  n 
isn't  true  1  * 
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'Notliiiij^  conirs  frtr  cost  licrc  ;  Jovo  will  not  lot 
His  ^il'ts  go  troin  liiiii,  if  not  bought  wit.i  Hwcat.' 

Hkhrick. 

S  was  to  be  ex])('cte(l,  Doctor  Kinross  wns 
{inxious  to  forward  .lames  I'ethune  in  liis 
desires  and  aiii.s,  and  to  procure  for  him 
some  ojx'nin;^^  vvliich  would  really  be  a  be- 
j^nnninj;  to  his  lifework.  But  that  was  no 
I       'V^y  easy   task:      Jn    a   <freat    city  there   are   few 

unfilled  spaces  ;  it  is  the  sad  truUi  that  in  most 
walks  of  life  the  sui)i)ly  of  labourers  far  exceeds  the 
(liiiiand.  He  had  considerable  infhience  with  those 
(•(iiiiiei'ted  with  die  press,  and  received  promises  from 
si'vcinl  tliat  his  prote<^'e  would  be  kept  in  mind.  So 
iliion^li  llie  spring  months  .lames  Bethune  plodded  on, 
iu'lpinu,"  Adam  Farquhar  in  the  day-time,  and  studying 
or  writing  in  the  svenings.  So  deep  a  hold  had  Doctor 
Kinross  taken  of  his  heart,  that  he  even  brought 
himself  to  show  him  some  of  his  pieces,  both  poetry 
and  ])rose,  rightly  believing   that  he  would   be  both  a 
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coiiqu'tciit  jucl^'o  uiid  a  kindly  thou^'h  kcuMi  critic  of 
tlii'ir  iiicritH.  Tlioy  wi;re  not  ixTfect, — wliat  I'arly  woik 
is? — but  they  wore  full  of  promise,  and  had  the  true  lin. 
about  them.  Tlu^  Doetor  saw  at  once,  nor,  indeed,  Wih 
he  surpriscMJ  tlu^reat,  that  the  younj,'  man  had  an  (jriiiinn! 
and  cultured  mind,  and  would  never  number  aiiKnin 
those  scribblers  who  mistake  an  imitative  faculty  tni 
literary  gcniius.  He  strongly  advised  him  to  send  soinf. 
thinj;  to  ChamhcrsH  Journal,  and  even  offered  to  taki 
it  himself  to  the  editor ;  but  James  IJethune  said  In 
would  prefer  to  send  it  from  his  own  obscurity,  ami 
allow  what  he  wrote  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  iiii'iii 
In  which  decision  he  showed  the  wisdom  and  manlim'>^ 
of  his  spirit.  He  was  willing,  nay,  deeply  f^rateful,  to 
accept  help  and  advice  in  some  thin<,'s,  but  there  wxti' 
others  upon  which  he  had  his  own  deep  convi('tinn\ 
which  nothin«jj  would  set  aside.  It  was  more  to  ])lt'ast' 
his  friend  than  of  his  own  will  that  he  complied  with 
his  request,  for  he  had  none  of  a  new  writer's  ardent 
desire  to  rush  into  print,  but  was  rather  held  back  ami 
kept  down  by  a  miserable  consciousness  of  his  own 
shortcomings.  His  power  of  expression  was  not  yet 
equal  to  his  high  ideal,  and  he  sometimes  despaired  of 
ever  being  able  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  suitable  words. 
It  was  a  healthy  and  wholesome  doubt,  of  which  he  was 
yet  to  receive  the  benefit.  He  had  many  long  tlinhts 
of  imagination  in  these  early  struggling  days  ;  many 
aspirations  which  it  seemed  impossible  he  should  ever 
reach ;  many  sweet,  great  thoughts  which  could  scarcely 
hope  to  find  any  vent. 

His  soul  was  stirred  within  him  often  by  his  great 
longing  and  desire  to  do  some  worthy  thing  ;  to  be  able 
to  write  something  of  which  not  only  himself,  but  others 
in  the  world,  would   be  the  better.     Such  longings  are 
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not    to    Ix'   (h!S]»is('d    or    scornt'idly    oast    aside     as    idle 
(hcainiiii^'s;  it  is  always  a  worthy  and  an  ennoiiliii;^'  ih'wv^  to 
ItMik  iii».      We  can  nevtir  look  tod  hi;;h  in  that  uuod  way; 
the  I'aidt  most  c(»iiinion   to  us  hein^'   the   ease  wilii  wliich 
we  stoo|»    to   what    is    lower    than    the    noltlest    in    oui- 
nature.      The    little    proses   sketch — which  was  in  truth  a 
jMK'iii  ill    its  l>eaulitiil  and  simple  wording — was  accepted 
hv  the  editor,  and  appiMired  in  due  course.      With  his  tirst 
iMoilcst  literary  ^^ains  dames    Pxithune   bouj^ht   a  i^ift   for 
his  aunt,  and  sent  witli   it   the   nui;^'azine,   with  a   broad 
red  line  drawn  round  his  own  article,  which  had  no  nanu; 
attached.      He  did   not   send   a  copy,  liowcver,  to  Sandy, 
for  even  yet  he  could  not  {'or«^et  the  stin«,'  of  his  quick,  con- 
leiuptuous  words.       He  had  seen  him  in  Kdinburgh  once, 
walkini;-  in  the  street  with  another  minister ;    and,  iis  he 
liatl   never  come  near  the  shop  in  l>ank  Street,  though  he 
knew  well  enough  from  Aunt  Susan   where  his  brother 
was,  it  was  evident  to  Jamie  that   he   meant  to  sever  all 
coiuieetion.      Tn   his   intercourse    with   Doctor    Kinross, 
-lames  r>ethune  never  mentioned  his  brother's  name,  and 
it  never  occurred  to  the  Doctor  to  associate  the  popular 
young  nnnister,  whom  he  had  inducted  to  his  charge  at 
Lochhroom,   with    the  struggling    aspirant     for    literary 
fame.     It   was  with   deep,  genuine    interest    the  large- 
hearted  minister  watched  the  growth  and  development  of 
James  JJethune's  powers;  and  he  made  him    truly  and 
heartily  welcome  to  the  manse.     James  Bethune  found  it 
so  pleasant  a  place   that   he  came  sometimes  unasked, 
which  always  pleased  the  Doctor  and  his  wife.      Minnie 
elected  to  make  him  her  especial  friend,  and  in  her  own 
sweet,  childish  way  did  him  boundless  good.     But,  though 
life  was  not  utterly  devoid  of  sweetening  influences,  he 
hail  much  to  try  and   discourage  him.     His  spirit  con- 
stantly chafed,  because  he  was  making  so  little  apparent 
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hoadwMV,  and  il  hccinnc  inipossihlo  to  him  to  romain  any 
lon^i'i'  in  Adam  l^'aniidiar's  slioj). 

Out  of  his  jMMjth'xil y  and  anxiety  a  rcsolvi^  hcnaii  to 
shape  itself,  and  to  ihMiiand  fullihniMit.  lie  applicil  Inp 
every  likely  post  advertised;  how  often  he  tasted  ilic 
heart-siekness  of  disajipointnuMit  and  hope  definicd  \v;is 
only  onee  revealed  to  another,  and  that  was  years  after, 
l\)ctor  Kinross  was  in  his  study  one  b'riday  eveiiin' 
early  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  servant  hron^lit 
James  I'ethune's  nanu\  with  the  reipiest  for  live  minnti's' 
conversation. 

*  Come  away,  .lames  ;  ufood  eyenin^,'  he  said,  shaking' 
hands  with  him  when  he  enter(>d  his  ])resem'e.  '  I  doii'i 
allow  much  disturbance  t)n  a  Friday  evening;,  hut  I  was 
thinkinjn'  (»f  you  a  little  a.^o,  and  1  suitposml  you  would 
be  liere.      Has  anytiiiuuj  turned  w^  V 

'  Somethinj^'  has  turned  u]),  sir  ;  but  whether  anything,' 
will  come  of  it  is  another  thinj^','  answered  da:lU^s  iietliuiu' 
with  a  slight  smile.  '  Perhaps  you  noticed  an  advertiso- 
ni(  iit  in  Wednc\sday's  Scotsman  for  a  reporter  for  llu' 
Glanf/oir  Journal.  I  applied  for  it  at  once,  and  they  liavc 
written  back  asking  for  some  reliable  referenc(\  It  is 
against  me,  you  see,  not  having  had  any  jireyious  expcri- 
once,  but  they  seemed  pleased  with  my  letter.  Will  you 
read  what  they  say,  sir  V 

'  (Vrtainly.'  The  Doctor  pushed  back  his  chair,  and 
perused  the  o])en  letter  iianded  to  liim. 

'  Well,  that  is  good  so  far.  But  do  you  think  tliis 
kind  of  work  will  suit  you  ?  It  is  awful  druducry. 
Have  you  any  idea  of  what  a  reporter  for  such  a  ])iiper 
has  to  do  !*  " 

Yes,  I  know  all  about  it.  I  don't  expect  I  shall  like 
it  i^articularly  ;  but  it  isn't  what  we  like,  but  what  we  c;in 
get  to  do  now,  Doctor  Kinross,'  said  J  -mes  Bethuiie  with 
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a  sliicht  l)itteriiesH.  '  I  can't  ^m»  on  like  this  much  Ioiii^mt. 
Aiivlliin;^' — sweeping;  the  streets,  I  think  sonietiintis,  vmmiM 
In'  |iivtt'ial>l('  to  this  .stit^Miiitioli.' 

'  \{)\\  ;ire  (piile  li.nht.       I  >Mily  suid   it  to    try  yon,'  siiid 
111,.  Iioctor  with    his   kindly 
uic  !'•  uivc  yon  a  rclerenci!  '. 


siiiik 


Well. 


do   von  wish 


else 


It'  yon  w<»nld    l)e   so    kind,  sir.      I    know   ol'   w)   one 

'  1  will  do  S(»  Liliidly.       I  wish  I  could    do  more.       If    I 
had  mv   way,   danics,   thcnj  wonlii    Ik;    I'c.w    dillicnlt  ics    i 


n 
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vdiir  way.  l  am  at  raid  Idi!  is  j^oin^  to  he  a  liaidcr 
stni'julf  lor  you  than  i'or  most,  nam  ;  hut  you  luust,  not 
lose  iieart.  There  is  One  who  knows  jdl,  and  who  will 
never  tail' 

'Ay,  1  know;  hut  I  .s///^// succeed,  Doctor  Kinross.  If 
I  had  not  known  that,  do  yon  think  I  c(tuld  have 
sii]»j)oited  the'misery  of  the  last  six  months  V  said  -lames 
r.cthune  passionatidy.  'I  know  of  nothin;^'  hanhir  in  this 
world — and  there  are  many  hard  thin<,'s  in  it,  sir — than 
to  be  willini;  to  work,  and  yet  have  no  opportunity.' 

'  Ay,  there  art;  many  hard  thin<^s  in  life,  very  many,' 
said  the  Doctor  musingly,  as  he  walked  slowly  to  and 
fro  the  room.  '  (Ireat  are  its  mysteries,  and  the  older 
we  j^row  we  feel  less  inclined,  1  think,  to  (luesLion  or 
seek  lo  unravel  them.  Terhaps  we  grow  tired,  and  are 
tott  uiad  just  to  leave  it  all  with  Him.  Hut  well  do  I 
understand  your  strn<,'<j,le.  Take  care,  my  friend,  l(;st  in 
ilu'se  tumults  you  miss  the  way.  There  is  a  verse  of 
on*;  of  Faher's  hymns  which  is  often  with  me,  and  which 
seems  to  contain  the  sweot  germ  of  the  whole  matter. 
It  is  this — 

■    111  that  He  blesses  is  our  gooil, 
Aiul  lH'olesHcd   f^ood  is  ill  ; 
And  all  is  right  that  seems  most  wrong 
If  it  be  Hi.s  swvet  will.' 
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Wliatever  may  be  your  lot  in  life,  James,  you  know  that 
we  wisli  you  well.' 

'  Yes,  sir  ;  but  for  you,  and  for  the  privilege  of  coming 
here,  T  could  not  have  lived  the  past  six  months.' 

*  All,  well !  some  day,  looking  back,  you  may  be  abk; 
to  say  they  were  jiart  of  that  needed  discipline  which  we 
must  all  undergo  in  some  form,'  said  the  Doctor.  '  I  am 
just  afraid  that  the  poor  drudgery  of  this  reporting  work, 
should  you  succeed  in  being  appointed  to  it,  may  blunt 
your  Laste  for  higl  cr  things.  And  yet  I  need  not  fear. 
If  your  ambition  is  indeed  that  divine  spark  of  genius,  it 
will  survive  and  grow  stronger  because  of  adverse  sur- 
rouudiv'gs.  If  not,  well,  perhaps  you  will  be  as  well  to  be  rid 
of  it,  and  devote  yourself  to  the  more  prosaic  work  of  life. 
And  now  I  must  send  you  away.  I  shall  write  that 
letter  at  once,  and  you  will  let  me  hear  the  result  as  soon 
as  you  know  it  yourself  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir.     Good-night ! ' 

As  the  Doctor  held  the  hand  a  moment  at  parting, 
he  looked  into  the  pale,  earnest  face  with  something  of 
love  and  compassion  in  his  own.  That  look  went  to 
James  Uetliune's  heart,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

'  (lod  bless  you,  my  friend,'  said  the  doctor  huskily. 
'  Such  sharp  stings  are  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for 
the  higher  gifts  ;  but  your  joys,  when  they  come,  will  be 
no  mean  recompense.     Good-night ! ' 

'  Won't  you  come  into  the  drawing-room,  Mr.  Bethune?' 
said  a  coaxing  voice,  and  a  bright  face,  framed  in  gold, 
peeped  over  ihe  balustrade  as  he  went  out  into  the  hall. 
'i\Ianima  knows  you  are  here,  and  would  like  you  to  stay 
a  little.  Dora  has  a  lovely  new  song.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  hear  it  now  ? ' 

'  Not  to-night,  Miss  Minnie,  if  you  please,'  said  James 
Bethune,  looking  up  at  the  smiling  face.     '  Say  to  Mrs. 
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Kinross  that  I  am  vexed  and  troublsd  about  something, 
and  no  fit  company  for  any  one  to-night.' 

*  Vexed  and  troubled  !  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  Do  tell 
mc  about  it ! '  and  in  a  moment  the  slim  figure  was  down- 
stairs, and  two  white  hands  were  clasped  on  his  arm, 
while  the  young  face  looked  up  into  the  grave,  stern  one 
with  real  solicitude. 

'  How  could  I  tell  you,  Miss  Minnie  ?  No  trouble  or 
vexation  should  ever  come  near  one  so  bright  as  you,'  he 
said  with  a  strange,  caressing  fondness  in  his  look  and 
tone.  Between  James  Bethune  and  Doctor  Kinross's 
young  daughter  there  existed  a  deep,  warm  affection,  such 
as  is  sometimes  seen  in  a  brother  and  sister  between 
whom  there  is  considerable  disparity  in  years. 

'  Come  now,  don't  say  that.  Papa  calls  me  Pussy- 
cat and  Sunbeam,  and  says  I  will  be  an  ornament  to 
society  some  day,  when  he  wants  to  tease  me  very  badly. 
Ijut  I  am  not  all  nonsense,  please.  Do  tell  me.  I 
can  be  so  sorry  for  any  one  I  love.  Do  you  know  it 
was  me  told  mamma  you  had  come,  and  I've  watched 
on  the  stairs  for  you  all  the  time  you  were  with  papa. 
Is  it  a  very  bad  trouble  ?  * 

'  Not  very,  Miss  Minnie.     It  will  wear  by.' 
* "  Wear  by"?     What  a  nice  expression  !     Nobody  can 
say  things  just  like  you.      So  you  won't  tell  me  ? ' 

'You  wouldn't  understand.  It  would  only  puzzle 
your  little  head  trying  to  think  it  out.' 

'Well — oh,  there's  papa!  I  should  be  at  my 
lessons,  you  know.  Yes,  papa,  I'm  at  them,'  she  cried, 
darting  up -stairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  while  a  peal  of 
merry  laughter  sent  its  sweet  echoes  through  the 
house. 

'  You  elf,  I'll  punish  you ! '  said  the  Doctor,  shaking 
his  list  at  her. 
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She    threw   him    a    kisj-    over  tlic   stairs,  aiul   nm  oil" 
singing  to  tlic  sclioolrooni. 

'  I  hcliovo  Minnie  kncws  l)y  instinct  wlien  yon  juc  in 
the  lions(»,' sail!  tlie  Doctor,  smiling.  '  I  forgot  sometliin^ 
I  inten(l(>(l  to  ask  yon,  .lames.  'I'lie  Assembly  oju-ns 
next  Thursday,  and  we  have  a  tew  friends  to  (hniicr 
that  evening.  Will  yon  come  along  later,  say  alioiit 
eight  ?  I  shonld  like  yon  to  meet  one  or  two  who  will 
he  there.  Nay,  don't  refnse.  Yon  know  it  is  imperative 
that  yon  shonld  see  something  of  society.  So  we  will 
exju'ct  yon  ahont  eight.'  And,  withont  waiting  for  mi 
answer,  the  Doctor  nodded  and  liastily  withdrew  into  I  lie 
stndy. 

The  next  few  day  were  fnll  of  deep  anxiety,  not  only 
for  .lames  Beilnme,  hi't  for  those  who  were  intereslcd 
in  him.  Adam  Far(|uhar  especially  conld  not  rest  or 
attend  to  his  work,  he  was  so  anxions  that  his  ])rot('uc 
shonld  *  obtain  the  sitnation.  Not  that  he  thonglit  it 
by  any  means  worthy  of  him,  l)nt  he  saw  very  well 
that  the  lad  was  growing  hojxdess,  and  feared  lest  lio 
shonld  heccmie  so  thoronghly  disheartened  as  to  throw 
up  his  city  life  altogether.  That,  he  was  sure,  would  be  ii 
mistaken  steji. 

'  For  who  knows,  my  man  ? '  lie  would  say  in  liis 
facetious  way.  '  Perhaps  about  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century  somebody  will  be  selling  rare  copies 
of  Bethune's  works  in  this  very  shop.  Ha,  ha  I 
woukln't  that  be  a  joke,  if  only  we  could  live  to 
see  it  ? " 

On  the  opening  night  of  the  Assembly,  .Tames 
Bethune  dressed  himself  in  his  best,  and  went  out  io 
George  Square.  Only  that  day  he  had  heard  definitely 
vc^UiU'ding  the  situation  in  Olasgow,  and  after  a  weeks 
delay  he  was   somewhat   surprised  to  receive  notice  of 
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his  appointment,  r'on])hMl  with  the  njcpiest  th.-it  lie  wonld 
(Miter  <»n  liis  (hities  nt  mice  if  possihlc.  He  wns  in  ^ood 
siiirils,  f<>r,  though  the  work  niij^lit  tiot  l»e  such  iis  he 
woiihl  have  chosen,  still  it  was  work,  iind  nii^Jit  he  lli(» 
steppiii,L,'-«tone  to  soiiietiiin;^'  higher.  It  is  the  spirit  in 
which  w(!  jKX'ept  onr  lot  in  life  which  lowers  or 
cnnohles  it;  in  V(!ry  lowly  phices  there  are  to  h(i 
found  exaiirples  of  jjeroisin,  of  noiile  st^lf-sncrihce,  which 
Illlike  the  ;in,L,'els  rejoice. 

.liUiuis     i»ellinn(rs     fri(Mi(lly     intiTcourse    with     Doctor 
KiurosH   and    his    funiily    had    done   him    houndless  ;^rood 
ill  luiiny  ways.      l*erhaj)s  not  Liie  least  of   these;  wms  that 
tlu!    occMsioiial    coiupanionship    of    rehned    ;^i',iitl(!Women 
had   taui^ht  him   many   of    these  little  conrtesiijs  (»f   lif(3 
which    are    not    to    he    despised,      dames    lUithune    had 
never    lacktid    the    instincts   of    a    ^cnlleman,    and    now 
he    liiid    acfpiired    that    ease    of    manner    and   com]>l(jte 
sclf-posse.ssion    which   had    heen   wantin^'    when    he   first 
came    to    the    town.       When    he    monnttsd    the    steps    to 
the   minister's   door   that    iii,L,dit,  Int   heard    the   sound   of 
siiiin'i.U'  come  tloatini*'   down   throntfh   the   open   windows 
of   the  drawine' -  room,    which   held   him   for    a    moment 
spellhound.      it   was  a   wondrous   vc^iee,  deep,  rich,    and 
e\(|uisitely    sweet.      He    leaned    nj)   ao;iunst    the   ])illared 
doorway    and    listened    breathlessly,    but   there   came    to 
him   no  whisjier  of  warning';  he   did   not  dream  that  he 
was  ajiproaching  another  and   a  ^^a^eate*'  crisis  in  his  life. 
When   the   sing'in«j;   ceaseu    he    rung    the    bell,    and    was 
at  once  admitted,      dust  as  he   hnn^'  up  his  hat,  Minnie 
Kinioss,  in  a  white  dress,  with   her  fair  curls  lyin^f  round 
her  like  a  halo,  came  dancing'  down   the  wide  staircase, 
her  face  radiant  with  welcome. 

'  Why  are  you   so  late  ?      Do   you  know  it  is  nearly 
nine  ? '    she     said,    folding     her    two     hands    over     his. 
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*  Therp  are  so  many  nice,  nice  people  here  !  I  am  sure 
you  will  like  them.  Come,  and  I  will  take  you  to  the 
drawing-rc^m  under  my  win<».' 

So  saying,  she  slipped  her  hand  through  his  arm, 
and  led  him  away  up-stairs.  The  drawing-room  door 
was  a  little  ajar,  but  just  as  they  reached  the  lan('iiiL; 
Doctor  Kinross  opened  it  and  looked  out. 

'  How  are  you,  James  ?      You  know  we  are 
see  you.      I  guessed  what  Minnie  was  after  when 
the  bell  ring,  and  saw  her  disappear.' 

'  I  received  a  letter  from  Glasgow  by  the  evening  post, 
sir,  and  I  had  to  answer  it  at  once.  I  am  sorry  if  I  am 
late,'  answered  James  Bethune,  and  as  he  spoke  they 
entered  the  room. 

It  was  full  of  people,  and,  without  looking  round, 
James  Bethune  went  straight  to  Mrs.  Kinross's  chair,  and 
sat  down  by  her  side.     She  greeted  him  with  a  warm, 


to 
I  heard 


bright  smile,   and    told   him   in    a   word  how 


glad 


she 


was  to  see  him.  Minnie,  who  had  followed  him  closely 
across  the  room,  sat  down  on  a  little  stool  at  his  side, 
and  almost  unconsciously  he  laid  his  broad  hand  on 
the  sunny  head  with  a  lingering  and  caressing  touch. 
The  child's  love  for  him  was  a  very  bright  thing  in  James 
Bethune's  life. 

*  Have  you  heard  anything  from  Glasgow  yet  ? '  asked 
Mrs.  Kinross  kindly.  *  The  Doctor  and  I  were  talking 
of  it  this  morning.' 

'  Yes,  ma'am  ;  the  letter  came  this  evening,  and ' — 
He  came  to  an  abrupt  stop,  and  his  listener  looked  at 
him  in  questioning  surprise.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  a 
group  at  the  other  side  of  the  room ;  his  face  wore  an 
expression  of  absolute  surprise. 

'That  is  Mr.  Bethune,  the  minister  of  Loch  broom, 
standing  by  my  niece,'  said  Mrs.  Kinross.     *  You  seem 
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to  recognise  each  other.     Of  course,  it  is  the  same  name ! 
Can  it  be  possible  that  you  are  related  ? ' 

'  He  is  my  twin  brother,  Mrs.  Kinross/  said  James 
liethune  slowly  and  heavily,  for  the  look  in  Sandy's  eyes 
was  not  one  of  welcome,  and  smote  him  chilly  to  the  heart. 

'  Impossible !  How  is  it  we  have  never  heard  you 
speak  of  him  ?  Doctor  Kinross  inducted  him.  You  know 
he  is  a  native  of  the  district,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Lorraine,  is  one  of  the  heritors  of  Lochbroom.' 

James  Bethune  bent  down  his  head  a  moment,  and 
shaded  his  troubled  eyes  with  his  hand.  Mrs.  Kinross 
saw  there  was  something  far  amiss,  and  the  child 
Minnie  looked  at  her  friend  with  all  her  childish  heart 
in  her  eyes.  And  just  then  the  minister  of  Loch- 
broom crossed  the  room  and  stood  before  them. 

'  1  was  so  astonished  when  I  saw  you  come  into  the 
rooiii,  Jamie,  that  I  could  hardly  believe  the  evidence  of 
my  own  eyes,'  he  said,  speaking  as  if  with  an  effort. 
'  How  are  you  ? ' 

'  I  am  very  well,'  answered  Jamie,  and  they  shook 
hands,  but  not  with  the  warm  grip  of  mutual  satisfac- 
tion and  love. 

'  Vou  must  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each  other,'  said 
Mrs.  Kinross,  rising.  '  Come,  Minnie,  you  must  give  Mr. 
l».othune  some  peace,  you  know.* 

Minnie  rose  obediently,  only  to  retire  to  another 
corner  and  watch  her  friend,  whom  she  saw  was  vexed 
and  troubled,  for  love  had  taught  her  to  read  every 
expression  of  his  face.  The  minister  of  Lochbroom 
took  the  chair  Mrs.  Kinross  had  vacated,  and  for  a 
'loment  the  twain  sat  in  absolute  silence. 

'  How  did  you  ever  manage  to  get  in  here  ? '  said 
Sandy  at  length,  with  significant  emphasis  on  the  last 
word. 
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*It  is  easily  enou«^li  explained.  I  go  to  St  Giles, 
and  Doctor  Kinross  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  tliat 
is  all,'  answered  »Ianies  almost  coldly,  tor  his  brother's 
look  and  tone  were  not  less  bitter  to  him  than  of  yore. 
*  But  if  1  had  known  I  was  to  meet  you  here,  I  wouhj 
not  have  come.      It  is  rather  awkward  for  us  both.' 

'  You  are  right.  But  what  have  you  been  doing  to 
yourself  ?  ^'  >u  ]  k  quite  difl'erent.  I  declare  1 
would  hardly  Iusa  v  '-novvn  you.  But  there,  I  must  go,' 
Sandv  broke  ofi  •*   '.Icrily.     *  We  can  have  a  talk  auain.' 

So  saying,  he  rapitil^  crossed  the  room,  and  fJnnies 
Bethune  saw  the  explanation  at  once.  Some  one  was 
going  to  sing,  and  it  seemed  to  be  Sandy's  place  to 
set  the  piano-stool,  and  arrange  the  music  on  the  stiind. 
He  could  not  see  the  face  of  the  singer,  but  lie 
noted  the  graceful  curves  of  the  slight  figure,  and  tlic 
wondrous  sheen  of  the  bright  hair  worn  like  a  coronet 
above  her  brow. 

'  Here  I  am  again,  Mr.  Bethune,'  whispered  Minnie 
Kinross  at  his  side.  '  I  may  sit  by  you,  mayn't  I  ? 
You  see  there's  nobody  to  speak  to  me  to-night  except 
you.' 

He  nodded,  and  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  hers,  as  if  to 
enforce  silence,  for  the  singer  had  begun.  As  that  grand 
voice  rose  and  swelled  in  richest  melody  through  the 
room,  James  Bethune  felt  his  heart  first  stirred  and 
touched,  and  then  it  was  as  if  a  strange,  abiding  i)ea(v 
stole  upon  him,  making  him  feel  as  if  no  trouble  or  care 
could  come  very  near  him  any  more. 

*  Are  you  going  to  cry,  Mr.  Bethune,  you  look  so 
solemn  ? '  whispered  Minnie.  '  Doesn't  Beatrice  sing 
splendidly  ?  She  is  my  cousin,  you  know,  r)eatrice 
Lorraine,  and  that  is  Uncle  Lorraine  sitting  beside  the 
ministers  quite  at  the  other  side  of  the  room.' 
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James  Betliune  started  at  the  name,  and  looked  with 
deeper  interest  towards  the  piano.  The  singer  had 
risen,  and  he  could  see  her  well.  Even  as  he  looked  at 
the  sad,  pale  face,  lit  by  the  soul -speaking  eyes,  there 
came  to  him  no  prevision  of  the  future.  His  chief 
interest  at  that  moment  was  to  see  the  woman  who  had 
eclipsed  Mary  Campbell,  and  whom  his  brother  would 
"ive  so  much  to  win.  She  was  beautiful,  but  her  face 
was  unutterably  sad.  It  looked  as  if  some  sorrowful 
life -history  had  been  long  written  upon  it;  and  these 
deep  eyes  had  wells  of  suffering  and  patl  s  in  their 
depths.  He  saw  Sandy  bend  low  over  her  n.id  whisper 
something  in  an  impassioned  voice,  but  sh^  '^nlj  smiled 
very  faintly  and  slightly  shook  her  head. 

'  I  do  love  my  Cousin  Beatrice ! '  continued  Minnie 
confidentially ;  '  only  she  is  so  quiet  and  \  Of  course 
she  is  very  sorry  about  Willie.  I  never  saw  Willie, 
but  he  did  something  very  bad,  and  nearly  broke 
poor  Uncle  Lorraine's  heart.  Oh,  here  is  papa  bringing 
Uncle  Lorraine  to  speak  to  you,  so  I'll  run  away.' 

So  saying,  the  light-hearted  child  skipped  away  once 
more ;  and  James  Bethune  rose  as  the  two  gentlemen 
approached  him.  Doctor  Kinross  briefly  introduced 
tlicm,  and  with  a  nod  and  a  smile  returned  to  the 
discussion  of  church  matters  which  the  song  had 
momentarily  interrupted. 

'  I  was  getting  beyond  my  depth  over  yonder,'  said 
Mr.  Lorraine  as  he  sat  down ;  *  I  am  quite  a  novice  in 
the  history  of  the  Established  Church.  And  how  are 
you  liking  your  city  life  ? ' 

His  tone  and  manner  were  so  kind  that  James 
Bethune  for  the  moment  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  did 
not  at  once  reply. 

'  I  see  you  wonder  at  my  question.     Doctor  Kinross 
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has  spoken  to  me  about  you,  and  I  was  anxious  to  have 
a  little  talk  with  you.  You  came  to  town  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  I  understand,'  continued  Mr.  Lorraine  in 
the  same  interested,  kindly  manner.  *  You  must  have 
found  it  a  great  change.' 

'  I  did.     It  has  taught  me  a  good  few  things,  sir.' 

'  Ay,  necessarily.  Take  care  lest  it  teach  you  what 
you  may  have  cause  to  regret.  Keep  your  principles 
untarnished,  I  entreat  you.  City  life  has  had  too  many 
victims  already  ;  do  not  add  to  the  number.' 

James  Bethune  could  not  but  look  at  the  man  in 
astonishment,  he  spoke  with  such  impassioned  earnestness; 
but  suddenly  he  remembered  Minnie  Kinross's  confidence 
concerning  her  relatives,  which  gave  him  all  the  explana- 
tion he  required. 

'  I  will  try,  sir,'  he  answered  quite  simply  and  earnestly  • 
and  he  looked  with  something  of  compassion  at  the  sad, 
proud  face,  which  bore  so  evident  an  impress  of  no 
ordinary  sorrow\ 

'You  are  just  beginning  life,  and  if  you  only  remain 
true  to  yourself,  there  is  no  fear  of  you,'  said  Mr. 
Lorraine.  'You  will  find  it  a  hard  battle,  but  life  at 
the  best  is  that ;  and  you  have  the  look  of  one  who  will 
struggle  manfully,  and  do  your  best  to  make  it  noble  and 
true.     I  wish  you  well.' 

*  I  thank  you,  sir.' 

'And  if  you  ever  come  to  visit  your  brother  at 
Lochbroom  (I  was  astonished  to  find  our  minister  was 
your  brother),  we  will  be  glad  to  see  you  at  Nethercleugh. 
I  should  like  to  introduce  my  daughter  to  you,  but  I  see 
they  are  asking  her  to  sing  again.  Perhaps  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  before  the  evening  is  over.* 
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CHAPTER    XIIL 

BEATRICE. 

'Hers  is  a  spirit  deep  and  crystal  clear, 
Calmly  beneath  her  earnL^st  lace  it  lies, 
Free  without  boldness,  meek  without  a  fear, 
Quicker  to  look  than  speak  its  sym[)athies.' 

Lowell. 

a   corner    of   Mrs.   Kinross's   drawing-room 

sat  the    minister    of    Loclibrooni,    somewhat 

gloomily   regarding    his    surroundings.      No 

one   was   paying   any   heed  to  him  at   that 

moment.      In    the    oriel    window    a   clerical 

clique    was     discussing     the     disestablishment 

Question,    and   the   ladies   had    gathered   about 

Dora's    tea-table    to    talk    over    a    forthcoming    fancy 

fair. 

Beatrice  Lorraine  was  not  among  them,  nor  the  child 
l\linnie. 

In  a  far  corner  of  the  room,  half  hidden  by  the 
folding  leaf  of  a  draught -screen,  James  Bethune  and 
lieatrice  Lorraine  were  in  deep  conversation.  That  the 
theme   was    interesting   and    engrossing    to     both    was 
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Ijcyuiul  a  doubt.  Her  beautiful  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
giavj?,  earnest  face  before  her,  and  her  lips  parted  as  if 
slie  biini^  in  l)reathless  attention  u)n)ii  liis  words.  ('Iosh 
beside  his  chair  stood  Minnie  Kinross,  with  her  l)iire 
round  arm  on  his  shoulder,  her  eyes  fixed  in  childish 
love  and  wonder  on  his  face  These  thinj^s  surpiiscd 
and  annoyed  the  minister  of  Lochbroom  ;  and,  unaldc  to 
bear  his  own  thou<,dits,  lie  rose  at  lenj^th  and  joined  the 
j^roup  in  the  win(h)W. 

'  Wliy  didn't  you  tell  us  you  had  a  brother  in  town?' 
asked  doctor  Kinross,  turning  to  him.  *  liy  the  bye,  liave 
you  seen  this  month's  (J/iambcr.ss  /  But  of  course  you 
arc  in  tlie  secret.' 

'  What  secret  ?  I  do  not  understand  you,  Doctoi 
Kinross,'  said  the  minister  shortly  and  coldly. 

'  Oh,  nonsense  !  Don't  you  know  who  is  the  writer  of 
that  article  on  "  Social  Kelationships  "  in  the  Journal  for 
this  month  ? ' 

'  Indeed,  I  do  not.' 

'  Then  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  give  you 
a  very  gratifying  surprise.  It  is  from  your  brother's 
pen  ;  and  with  such  rare  promise  we  shall  all  liave 
occasion  to  be  very  proud  of  him,  perhaps  at  no  distant 
date.' 

Alexander  Bethune  preserved  a  cold  silence.  The 
I^octor  eyed  him  a  moment  with  his  keen,  deep,  searchiiiL' 
gaze,  and  then  glanced  involuntarily  across  the  room 
There  was  little  resemblance  between  the  brotliers,  ami 
the  casual  observer  would  not  have  hesitated  a  niomciit 
as  to  which  was  the  more  striking  and  attractive.  The 
minister  of  Lochbroom  was  undoubtedly  a  hamlsoine 
man.  His  features  were  regular  and  refined  ;  his  whule 
physique  and  appearance  that  of  a  polished  gentleniaii. 
His  clerical  attire  became  him  well,  and  seemed  to  sliow 
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his  fine  fij,nne  to  the  utmost  aclvunta^'e.  The  other  hud 
ii  |)()\v(*itiil,  well-knit  fnuiie,  but  it  was  certiiinly  not 
eiiliiiiM'L'tl  l>y  his  attire,  which  luid  not  been  cut  by  a  city 
tailor.  His  face  luid  hjst  the  ri'ddy  country  liue,  and 
liis  fciitures  seemed  h\r<,'e  and  prominent,  wliile  his  thick 
(lurk  hair  lay  in  careless  masses  on  his  bnjw,  wliicl,  was 
bi-'iniiint,'  to  wear  the  lines  of  deep  care  and  thought. 

His  hands  were  hir^'e,  and  still  marked  with  the  hue 
iiiid  the  coarseness  of  his  early  toil.  But  as  the  hoctor 
looked,  his  heart  warmed  to  the  one  as  it  had  never 
wanned  to  the  other,  because  he  knew  that  that  ])lain 
(•..sket  held  a  noble  and  beautiful  soul.  The  eld(!r 
1  not  her  was  one  of  those  who  would  dwell  at  ease,  and 
make  life's  pathway  as  ^^caitle  and  sweet  as  possible,  who 
would  st(;p  aside  fr(»m  toil  and  unpleasantness,  ])referrin;4 
ever  the  path  of  flowers  and  sunshine  to  the  stec])  ascent 
aiiioii,L,'  the  sl(mes  and  briers.  About  the  younger  there 
was  a  suj^'i^'cstion  of  strength  and  manliness  icli  would 
have  its  fulfilment  in  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  noble 
ilccds.  He  was  one  who  would  seek  for  life's  grandest 
incaniiiu's,  and,  havino-  found  them,  would  seek  to  make 
oilicis  jiartakers  in  his  rich  heritage.  Such  was  the 
1  ("solve  written  on  his  i)row,  and  tiashing  in  every  glance 
of  his  dee))  and  earnt  .yes.  Dr.  Kinross  could  not  but 
wonder  what  was  the  theme  which  so  engrossed  James 
liciluuie  and  his  niece,  and  a  rare  tenderness  came  into 
his  face  as  he  watched  the  umitterable  sympathy  plainly 
written  upon  Beatrice's  beautiful  face.  What  were  they 
talking  of  ?  Xot  very  much  after  all.  Their  conversa- 
tion had  bt'en  a  little  constrained  and  disjointed  at  first, 
liccause,  when  Air.  Lorraine  brought  his  daughter  to  Jo 'ues 
bt'lliune's  side,  and  left  her  there,  a  great  shyness  and 
reserve  came  upon  him.  He  could  talk  without  restraint 
tu  volatile  Minnie,  or  to  the  sweet,  womanly  elder  sister, 
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or  the  gentle  mother,  but  this  beautiful  creature  filled 
him  with  awe  and  reverence,  and  he  felt  himself  rijldjed 
of  his  usual  self-possession.  She  had  had  a  gi'eat  sorrow, 
which  still  overshadowed  her,  and  he  looked  at  her  with 
an  infinitude  of  compassion,  not  the  less  deep  and  sincere 
because  it  was  and  must  be  dumb.  She  was  so  uticrly 
unlike  any  woman  he  had  ever  met  belbre,  and  wlieu 
her  eyes,  like  stars,  looked  into  his,  it  was  as  if  all 
power  of  thought  and  speech  tied  for  ever.  This  strmi^v 
silence  and  reserve,  however,  was  speedily  broken, 
when  she  spoke,  in  that  sweet,  rnellow  undertone  we 
look  for  sometimes  in  vain  in  those  who  possess  the 
ffift  of  son" 

'  You  have  not  been  very  long  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  a 
beautiful  city,  is  it  not  ?  I  have  seen  none  like  it 
anywliere.' 

*  Have  you  visited  many  cities.  Miss  Lorraine  ? ' 

'  Yes,  my  father  took  me  abroad  two  years  a^^o,  and 
we  visited  every  capital  in  Europe.' 

'  Tliat  would  be  a  rare  enjoyment  indeed  ! '  exclaimed 
James  Bethune  involuntarily, — 'almost  an  education  in 
itself.' 

'  It  would  be  to  you,  or  to  any  other  whose  mind  and 
heart  were  free  and  open  to  receive  every  impression, 
she  answered  with  a  somewhat  sad  smile.  '  We  travelled 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  a  great  sorrow  made 
all  the  world  look  dark  to  us.  Though  it  had  been  tlie 
dream  of  my  life  to  travel,  when  the  time  came  it 
sur])rised  and  grieved  me  to  find  how  little  I  enjoyed  it, 
Pleasure  and  happiness  depend  so  much  more  u])()n  our 
inner  selves  than  on  any  outward  surroundings  or  intlu- 
ences  ;  do  you  not  tliink  so  ? ' 

'  l^ndoubtedly,  and  life  is  very  much  as  we  make  it 
for  ourselves.     Yet  I  often  wonder  if  it  is  possible  to 
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reach  that  state  of  which  Paul  speaks  when  lie  writes  tliat 
he  hatl  learned  to  be  content  in  whatsoever  estiitc  bo 
t'ouud  himself.' 

'There  are  ditlerent  kinds  of  contentment,  1  ibiiik.' 
said  lieatrice  Lorraine.  'There  is  the  sh)tbfu]  (m.ii!(  n: 
(if  indolence  and  staj^niation ;  then  there  is  that  tal  ;• 
(diiicntnient  which  those  att'ect  who  profess  to  have  l:<ii" 
to  the  very  foundation  of  tilings,  and  to  find  no  uoi-d  m 
aiivthing  ;  then  that  noble  and  true  contentment  to  \\  Imb 
a  iiiiman  sonl  can  resign  itself,  even  when  it  sct-s  iliaL 
(lutv  forbids  the  exercise  or  fulfilment  of  its  bi-bo.^t 
desires,' 

'That  is  the  true  contentment  indeed,  Miss  Loiraino, 
but  it  is  purchased  sometimes  at  a  fearful  cost.  iHiiy 
is  often  a  relentless  and  cruel  taskmistress.' 

'  Only  until  the  task  is  learned,' said  Deatrice  softly, 
and  a  sweet  smile  parted  her  lips  as  she  spoke.  '  I'.iit 
pardon  me,  1  have  no  right  to  speak  so  to  you  who 
liave  suffered  just  there.  It  is  so  easy  for  those  who 
have  not  borne  the  burden  to  wonder  that  i  it  hers 
slnadd  complain.  I  spoke  without  thinking,  as  I 
too  often  do.' 

'  l)Ut  you  are  right.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about 
myself,  Miss  Lorraine,'  said  James  Bethune,  for  the  soul 
looking  out  from  these  starry  eyes  was  full  of  that 
sympathy  which  breaks  down  the  barriers  of  lesorve  and 
forges  the  tirst  links  of  all  friendship.  '  When  1  wiis  a 
boy  at  home,  I  had  many  a  conflict  between  duty  and 
incHnation,  which  grew  stronger  and  more  (bHicult  to 
overcome  as  I  grew  older,  and  the  desire  for  some  \vi(K'r 
sphere  and  greater  knowledge  increased.  I  A'uX  not 
^irudge  my  brother  his  advantages,  but  only  lebidlod 
because  I  could  not  share  them.  My  father  had  no 
knowledge  of  these  rebellings,  and  kept   me  closely  at 
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work,  thinking  he  was  doing  best  for  me.  Tlien  lie 
was  growing  old,  and  without  one  son  at  home  would 
have  been  lonely,  so  for  his  sake  I  stayed.' 

'  But  not  without  reward  ;  that  would  come,  did  it  not ;' ' 
asked  lieatrice,  leaning  forward  a  little  in  her  eurnest- 
ness. 

'  It  did  in  many  ways,  for  I  became  necessary  to  Iiim 
in  his  old  age;  and  I  thank  God  now  that  strength  was 
given  me  to  fulfil  my  duty  to  him.  He  knew  nothiiiL;  <it 
my  struggles.  If  he  had,  he  would  have  been  the  liist 
to  bid  me  go.' 

'  Tiien  he  is  gone  now  ? ' 

*  He  died  last  spring,  just  after  he  visited  Lochbroom. 
I  am  surprised  that  you  did  not  know.' 

'So  recently  as  that!'  she  exclaimed  in  sur])iis(' 
'  No,  we  did  not  know  ;  your  brotlier  is  resi'iNcd 
concerning  himself.  I  did  not  know  you  and  he  wciv 
relatf^d  till  an  hour  ago,  when  Minnie  whisi)ered  it  w 
me.      Is  your  mother  alive  ? ' 

'  Oh  no  ;  she  died  when  we  were  born.  Sandy  and  T 
are  twins.  We  have  never  known  a  mother's  lovr, 
but  since  Dr.  Kinross  has  admitted  me  to  his  honip, 
I  have  known  what  it  is  to  long  for  it.  Mrs. 
Kinross  comes  very  near  my  ideal  of  a  saint,  ]\Iiss 
Lorraine.' 

'  Yes,  Aunt  Dora  is  very  good,'  said  Beatrice,  and  her 
eyes  tilled  with  tears.  '  I  too  am  motherless ;  Iilt 
memory  is  very  shadowy  now,  but  Aunt  Dora  has  tilled 
the  Itlank  in  my  heart.  Human  relationships  are  very 
sweet,  are  they  not  ?  They  give  us  sometimes  foretastes 
of  heaven.' 

'  I  have  only  known  enough  to  long  for  more,'  said 
.Tames  Bethune  involuntarily. 

'  But  you  must  be  a  great  deal  to  your  brother,  and  he 
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to  you/  she  said,  glancing  across  the  room  to   where  he 
stood  moodily  watching  them  h(jth. 

James  liethune  ohserved  her  glance,  and  saw  how  lier 
t;yes  uere  quickly  down-dropped,  and  how  the  colour 
heightened  in  her  delicate  cheek,  and  thought  he  could 
read  these  signs  aright.  Sandy  was  to  he  successful  in 
his  wooing,  then,  and  ])oor  Mary  Camphell  must  just 
try  to  drink  the  waters  of  I'orgetfulness.  Althougli  he 
could  not  ap])rove  of  his  hrother's  doings,  he  no  longer 
marvelled  that  he  should  have  swerved  from  his  allegiance 
to  his  Hrst  love  for  the  sake  of  Beatrice  Lorraine. 

'  We  were  as  hoys  all  in  all  to  each  other,'  he  said 
evasively,  for  he  could  not  tell  an  untruth  even  to  spare 
Sandy  in  the  eyes  of  the  woman  he  loved.  '  He  did  not 
approve  of  me  giving  up  the  work  of  the  farm,  ami  ]»er- 
lia[)s  1  was  a  little  headstrong,  and  we  were  hoth  hasty. 
r)Ut  it  will  all  come  right  hy  and  by.' 
'  Ihit  you  do  not  regret  leaving  now  ? ' 
'No,  although  I  have  had  a  trial  of  enforced  idleiu'ss 
which  was  very  hard  to  bear.  1  have  no  tinu;  to  lose, 
for  1  am  no  longer  a  boy.  I  have  been  successful  in 
ohtaining  an  opening  in  Glasgow,  and  if  unremitting  ti  il 
and  fervent  resolve  can  win  for  a  man  any  of  life's 
prizes,  they  shall  be  mine.' 

'What  is  your  ambition?'  she  asked  eagerly.  'Do 
not  think  me  curious;  I  am  deeply  interested,  and  I 
have  always  thought  with  reverence  of  those  who  aspire, 
and  set  themselves  to  win  what  is  noble  and  wortliv  of 
possessing.' 

'  1  do  not  know  that  I  could  put  it  in  words.  It 
is  many-sided:  only  if  God  has  given  me  the  gill  of 
a  writer,  and  I  sometimes  think  He  has,  1  should  like 
to  use  it  for  good  ;  to  write  what  would  help  oUiers  as 
well  as  myself  in  the  higher  life.' 
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*  With  such  an  ambition  you  must  and  will  succeed,' 
said  Beatrice,  and  the  petals  of  the  yellow  rose  at  her 
throat  stirred  with  the  heaving  of  her  breast.  She  was 
deeply  moved,  indeed,  her  nature  was  quick,  ardent,  deeply 
sympatlietic,  full  of  great  ])0ssibilities  if  only  it  had 
wider  scope.  Life  for  her  had  long  been  narrowed  and 
confined  ;  first  by  a  father's  carelessness  and  inaiff'erence, 
then  by  his  great  and  absorbing  need  of  all  her  love  and 
care. 

James  Bethune  slightly  shook  his  head,  and  the  light 
in  his  eyes  somewhp^  paled. 

'  It  is  only  sometimes  that  hope  whispers  of  such 
a  joy.  Oftener  I  am  depressed  by  my  own  weakness, 
and  overwhelmed  by  perplexities  and  thoughts  which  1 
can  neither  understand  nor  fathom.' 

'  But  these  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  wisdoai  of  ex- 
perience,' she  said  earnestly.  '  Tliere  is  confideiicL"  in 
knowledge,  and  when  you  get  to  the  foundation  of  things 
all  perplexities  will  disapp  ir.' 

'  As  the  waves  and  their  restless  tossitigs  are 
lost  in  the  calmness  of  the  ocean  depths,'  Ik;  added 
with  a  rare  smile.  '  That  ie  a  great  thought,  ^liss 
Lorraine,  and  full  of  coraiort.  I  shall  remember  it 
all  my  life.' 

'  But  there  will  always  be  sometliing — we  must  leave 
sometliing  which  even  knowledge  cannot  explain  away. 
Were  all  life's  mysteries  revealed  here,  what  would 
remain  for  us  to  learn  yonder  i'  she  said  softly.  '  1  have 
a  vast  pity  for  those  who  have  made  scientific  knowledL^v 
clear  up  all  heavenly  mysteries  ;  for  the  joy  of  trust 
i'^  denied  them.  In  their  innermost  hearts  I  am  sure 
ihey  iMiot  often  be  very  miserable.' 

'  Beatrice,  my  dear,  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,'  said 
i-bci   deep,  rich   voice   of    Doctor    Kinross   behind   them. 
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'  Bnt  they  are  growing  impatient  to  hear  you  sing  again. 
Will  you  give  us  "  The  Lost  Chord  "  now  ? ' 

'  Ye.s,  uncle.' 

She  rose  at  once,  .smiled,  and  crossed  the  room. 
James  Jietlmne,  forgetful  for  a  moment  wliere  he  was, 
leaned  Ids  elhows  on  his  knees  and  followea  her  every 
ujuvement  with  his  eyes.  His  heart  was  stirred  within 
liim  ;  he  could  have  gone  away  out  into  the  stdlness  of 
the  night  to  ponder  over  the  revelation  slie  had  been  to 
him.  For  it  is  a  great  revelation  to  an  earnest  soul  to 
\\\\(\  another  as  earnest,  and  to  know  Mi  self  not  alone 
in  his  strivings  after  what  is  great.  JJut  suddenly  the 
loom  filled  with  song  once  more — si  'dr  .-^fng  as  James 
r.ethune  had  never  before  heard,  and  did  w^  dream  had 
any  existence  in  the  world.      It  was   the  ;st  yearn- 

ings tluit  can  enter  a  human   soul  finding  vt^rt   ii'    'ittest 
melody,  and  its   tribute   was   a   deep   an<  •        -ileuce 

which   seemed  to  fall  on  the   ab.-^embled  <.  ,  \y.        'ike  a 
henediction.      When   she   ceased  there   wa.s   r  us(  , 

fur   pleasure,   like   a\\   other    em  .tions,    ih  aid 

keenest  when  it  linds  no  voice. 

Then  some  one  said  it  would  be  well  to  leave  with 
such  a  softening  memory  of  a  happy  evening,  and  so  the 
guests  began  slowdy  to  disperse. 

'  Where  do  you  lodge  ? '  asked  the  minis'  r  of  Loch- 
broom  briefly,  stepping  across  to  his  brother's  side. 

*  In  Bank  Street ;  will  you  come  and  share  it  with 
nie  V  asked  Jamie  eagerly,  for  somehow  his  heart  yearned 
over  his  brotlier ;  he  felt  himself  so  destitute  of  these 
sweet  human  ties  of  winch  Beatrice  Lorraine  had 
spoken. 

'  Oh  no ;  I  have  rooms  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  Vou 
might  walk  down  with  me.  We  may  as  well  have  a 
chat  when  we  can.' 
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*  Very  well/  said  Jami^  quietly ;  but  he  could  scarcely 
help  turning  a  little  away  from  his  brother,  he  spoke  in 
such  a  cold,  c«jnunonplace,  distant  vv.'iy. 

Just  then  Minnie  Kinross  slipped  up  to  his  side,  and 
looked  up  at  him  with  her  innocent,  childish  eyes. 

'  Well,  ]\Iiss  Minnie  ? ' 

'  You  have  never  told  me  that  story  you  promised, 
and  you  talked  all  the  time  to  Beatrice  and  never  to  nie,' 
she  said  reproiiclifuUy.  '  Will  you  take  me  up  Arthurs 
Seat  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Bethune  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  and  111  tell  you  two  stories  to  make  up,'  he 
said,  smiling  now,  for  the  child's  sunshine  was  irresistible. 

'  You  should  beware  of  what  promises  you  .nake  to 
Minnie,  Mr.  Bethune,'  said  Miss  Kinross,  laughing.  '  She 
will  plague  your  life  out  now/ 

*  It  will  not  be  for  long,  Miss  Kinross ;  I  leave  Edin- 
burgh next  week/ 

'  Indeed  ?  I  am  very  sorry  ,  v/e  will  all  miss  you,'  said 
Dora  Kinross  with  genuine  regret  in  her  tone.  '  But 
Glasgow  is  not  a  thousand  miles  away;  we  shall  see  you 
often,  I  hope,  else  Minnie  will  be  inconsolable.  We 
shall  miss  you  on  Sabbath  evenings  most  of  all.' 

Dora  Kinro'oS  was  qui*^3  sincere  in  all  she  said,  but 
she  purposely  spoke  with  greater  warmth  because  the 
minister  of  Lochbroom  was  v/ithin  hearing.  She  had 
been  puzzled  as  v/ell  as  surprised  that  they  should  never 
have  beer?  made  aware  of  the  relationship  between  the 
brothers,  but  after  a  little  thought  her  shrewd  per- 
ceptions had  assi.^ted  her  to  a  correct  conclusion,  and  the 
liev.  Alexander  j>ethuiie  fell  accordingly  in  her  estima- 
tion. Tt  wa?  a  harmless  delight  to  her  to  show  him  how 
very  highly  ;he  brother  whose  existence  he  had  thouL'ht 
it  better  to  ignore  was  esteemed  and  honoured  among 
them. 
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Althou^'h  Doctor  Kinross's  drawincr-room  held  TJeatiice 
Lorraine,  Sandy  Jiethune  was  glf  C.  to  leave  it  th;it 
night.  He  was  neither  happy  nor  comfortable  in 
his  mind. 

At  the  corner  of  Lauriston  those  wlio  were  walkinj^ 
home  se})arated,  and  the  two  l)rothers  pursued  their 
way  together  along  George  IV.  Bridge  towards  the 
New  Town.  Jamie  was  determined  not  to  he  tlie  tirsc 
to  speak  ;  unless  in  answer  to  questions,  he  would 
give  no  information  regarding  his  way  of  life  or  future 
prospects. 

*  Well,  how  are  you  getting  on  1  Well,  I  suppose,  or 
you  wouldn't  be  as  you  are.  T  must  say  you  are 
wonderfully  improved,'  said  Sandy  when  they  had  gone 
some  distance  in  silence. 

*  In  what  way  ? ' 

*  In  every  way ;  you  don't  look  so  countrified,  and 
you  speak  much  more  correctly.  But  how  have  you 
managed  to  lay  aside  the  old  Star  dialect  so  quickly  ? 
You  spoke  broadly  enough  the  last  time  I  saw  you ; 
and  now  there  is  only  a  slight  accent  which  betrays 
your  Fife  origin.' 

'  I  could  have  spoken  English  correctly  enough  long 
ago,  if  I  had  seen  the  need,'  said  damie  quietly.  '  I 
like  the  broad  Scotch  best  yet ;  but  it  doesn't  do  for  all 
company.' 

'  I    see.       I    heard    you    say    to    Miss    Kinross    you 


were    going    to     leave    Edinburgh. 


Where    are    you 


going  ? ' 

*  To  Glasgow.' 

'  What  to  do  ? ' 

'  Work  as  a  reporter.' 

'  Is  that  all  ?     Why,  from  your  airs  one  would  think 
you  were  going  as  editor  of  the  Herald^  or  to  till   some 
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othcT  ecinally  r(!S])()nsil»le  ])nsition.  Mow  on  earth  liave 
yoii  ever  niana,L,fetl  to  j^^ot  so  intiiiiiite  at  St.  (Jiles?' 

'  I  told  you  already,'  iuiswered  James  liiithune  hrielly, 
for  Sandy's  sneerin<^'  tone  wounded  liini  as  of  yore. 

'  So  you  wrote  that  article  in  Ckamherss  ?  Thc^y  weii; 
praisinif  it  inordinately.  I\Ir.  Brown  of  Grey  friars  pre- 
dicts for  you  a  grand  career.  Well,  I  never  thought  it 
was  in  you.' 

'  Are  you  sure  of  it  now  ? ' 

Sandy  laughed,  and  swung  his  cane  backwards  and 
forwards  by  his  side.  '  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  lulmil  it 
now.  I'm  sure  1  wish  you  well.  When  did  you  see 
Aunt  Susan  ? ' 

'  A  fortnight  ?,go,  I  was  over/ 

'  Who  ek>e  did  you  see  in  Star  ? ' 

'All  the  folk.     They  are  quite  well  at  the  Knowe. 

'  Is  Mary  quite  well  ? ' 

*  She  seems  to  be.' 

*  They  wouldn't  ask  for  me,  I  suppose.' 

*  No,  they  never  mention  your  name.' 

'I  suppose  they  regard  me  in  a  very  black  light.  What 
do  you  think  of  Miss  Lorraine  ? ' 

'  She  is  very  beautiful.  I  had  no  idea  she  would  be 
such  a  beautiful  woman.' 

'  Don't  you  remember  me  telling  you  that  before? ' 

'  Yes,  but  I  allowed  something  for  your  imagination. 
Are  you  engaged  tc  her  ? ' 

'  I  wish  1  was.  I  am  just  where  I  was  when  I  saw 
you  last.  Do  you  know,  I  can  hardly  preach  or  attend 
to  my  work  for  thinking  about  her.' 

'  Then  the  sooner  you  get  the  question  settled  the 
better  for  yourself  and  your  people.' 

'  But,  man,  I'm  afraid  to  venture.  If  I  lose  her  I 
don't  know  what  I  shall  do/ 
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J^rnes  Bcthunc  couhl  have  smiled,  even  in  the  niiddh; 
of  hi:  hrother's  inijiassioned  spc'akin«,^  To  hear  thi;  eool, 
cakuiiatin^',  confident  Sandy  spe.ik  so  hund)ly  was  wdndcr- 
ful  indeed,  and  an  ahiding  ])ioof  of  the  levellinii  jtowcr 
of  h>ve. 

'  What  were  yon  speakin<^'  al)ont  over  in  yon  corner  ? 
You  seemed  to  be  deeply  en,L,q'ossed.' 

'  I  could  not  tell  you  all  ^"e  said.  Slie  is  a  ntjl)le, 
oood  woman,  Sandy.  If  you  win  her,  I  hojje  you  will 
make  her  happy.' 

'Do  you  think  I  have  any  chance?  Did  you  speak 
about  me  at  all  ?  Of  course  she  knows  you  are  my 
brother  now.  I  hope  you  didn't  [,Mve  her  all  the 
particulars  of  our  early  life.  You'll  soon  learn  now, 
Jamie,  that  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  bury  it  in 
oblivion.' 
'Why?' 

*  Oh,  because  people  in  good  society  lay  great  stress  on 
a  man's  antecedents.  He  is  seldom  judged  on  his  own 
merits.' 

'  Would  you  call  the  Kinrosses  good  society  ? ' 
'  Certainly.      Doctor    Kinross's    forebears    have    been 
ministers  in  Lockerbie  for  generations,  and  his  ))rother, 
who  is  minister  there  now,  is  on  intimate  terms  with  all 
tlie  county  people.' 

'  They  don't  seem  to  me  to  take  up  their  heads  much 
with  folk's  antecedents,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
tlu'm.' 

'  Oh,  well,  perhaps  they  are  exceptions,  but  they  don't 
prove  the  rule.  You'll  soon  see  I  am  right.  Well,  here's 
my  hotel.     Are  you  coming  in  V 

'  No,  it  is  after  eleven  ;  it  is  time  I  was  away  home. 
I  am  always  in  after  six  in  the  evening,  if  you  care  to 
look  me  up.' 
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*  Well,  if  there's  uothiiig  of  purtieular  interest  at  the 
Asseiiihly,  I'll  look  in  to-morrow  evening.      Good-night' 

'  dood-iiight.' 

'  I  liope  you  don't  bear  me  any  grudge  for  what  T  said 
last  time  we  met,'  said  Sandy,  the  clasp  of  his  brother's 
hand  touching  a  tender  chord  iu  his  heart.  '  I  did  not 
mean  to  hurt  yon.' 

'  It  did  hurt  me,  but  I'll  forget  it  now.  I'm  glad  I've 
seen  you  again,  Sandy.  I  have  been  lonely  enough  all 
winter.' 

So  they  parted  with  something  of  the  old  glow  of 
brotherly  afl'ection  in  their  hearts.  Jamie  wended  his 
way  slowly  along  Princes  Stieet,  which  was  almost 
deserted  now,  save  by  the  waifs  and  wanderers  who 
frequent  the  streets  of  a  city  by  night.  The  soft,  star- 
genmied  sky  beamed  down  in  benignant  pity  on  these 
})Oor  wanderers  ;  and  the  pure  radiance  of  the  young 
May  moon  Ifiy  like  a  veil  of  mystery  over  all.  The 
breath  of  summer  was  in  the  mild  and  balmy  air,  and  the 
first  blossoms  of  the  mignonette  sent  up  its  sweet  tribute 
to  the  midnight  air.  James  Bethune  crossed  to  the 
garden  side,  and  walked  slowly  with  his  head  bent, 
taking  no  heed  of  anything  around  him,  for  many 
thoughts  oppressed  him.  He  felt  as  if  every  step  in  life 
brought  him  frice  to  face  with  new  mysteries,  with  things 
hard  to  understand  and  harder  to  bear.  That  night  he 
had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  something  which  had  hitherto 
had  no  place  in  his  thoughts.  It  had  dawned  upon  him 
that  there  were  other  things  more  desirable  than  fame  or 
fortune,  things  which  neither  of  these  could  buy.  He 
had  read  much  about  the  influence  of  women  upon  the 
conduct  and  affairs  of  men's  lives;  how  the  weak  and 
erring  had  been  raised,  and  the  noble  made  nobler  and 
better  by  a  woman's  love.     The  deepest  feelings  of  his 
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licnrt  wore  stirred,  and  there  came  to  him  in  tlie  niidnii^lit 
stilliH'Ss  unutterable  yearnin<,'S  for  some  sweet  influence 
wliich  would  satisfy  the  impulses  of  alleetion,  now  for 
tlie  first  time  called  into  bein^'.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  say  he  had  learned  to  love  Ueatrice  Lorraine  in  the 
liiicf  hour  of  their  acquaintance,  only  in  her  he  had  met 
the  first  woman  w'ic  had  the  power  to  interest  him. 
What  intluence  was  she  to  have  upon  his  future  lii'e  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 

DESOLATE   AGE. 

*My  way  is  fallen  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf, 

The  fruit,  the  flowers  of  life  are  gone, 
The  cankerworin  and  the  grief — 
Are  mine  alone' 

Byron. 

ILL  ye  come  east,  Miss  Betlume  ?  The 
inaister's  awfu'  no'  weel,  an'  there's  no'  a 
cratur  to  dae  a  hand's  turn  for  him.* 

'  Oh,  it's  you,  AVull,'  said  Susan 
Bethune,  peering  out  into  the  darkness, 
and  discerning  the  figure  of  the  foreman  at 
Auchtermairnie  standing  by  a  horse  and  trap 
outside  the  garden  gate.  '  What  way  hae  ye  brocht 
tlie  beast  ?  Is  he  that  ill  that  I  maun  gang  east  the 
nicht  ? ' 

•  'Deed  is  he.  He's  been  compleenin',  ye  ken,  sin' 
afore  hervest ;  but  it  was  staunin'  in  the  tattie  dreels 
yesterday  in  the  weet  that  did  for  him.  It  rained  a 
efternune,  an'  he  was  that  anxious  to  get  them  a'  up  that 
he  wadna  let's  lowse.* 
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'  Deil  tnk'  the  bodv  !  ho's  wnik  daft.'  said  Susjui 
liulluiiK;  a  liilk'  l(;slilv,  fnr  slu'  wns  by  no  means  inclined 
to  leave  her  «»\vn  eosy  fireside  so  late  on  a  law  Xoveniher 
night  to  share  the  cold  comfort  of  Auehteiniairnie.  '  Is 
he  in  his  bed  ? ' 

'Ay,  noo.  lie  liad  bit  to  lie  doon,  for  he  couldna 
staiind.  He's  a'  pains,  an'  he  has  an'  unco  like  hoast.  1 
doot  he's  by  wi't  this  time.' 

*  Aweel,  he's  an  auld  carle  noo,  an'  he  hasna  been 
guidit  since  Market  dee'd,'  said  Susan  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way.  '  Bide  a  wee  or  1  rake  oot  my  fire  an'  pit  twa- 
three  things  thegiMier,  for  I'll  likely  hae  to  bide  or  the 
morn,  onyway.  WuU  the  beast  no'  let  ye  in  to  the 
fire  a  wee?  it's  a  eauld  nicht.' 

*  Na,  she'll  no'  staund.  I'll  jist  wait,'  said  the  man  ; 
and  Susan  Bethune  with  a  nod  disa])])earcd  indoors.  Still 
active  despite  her  seventy-three  years,  she  made  herself 
ready  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and,  well  wrapped  up, 
took  her  place  in  the  dilapidated  milk-cart,  which  still 
did  duty  as  a  gig  at  Auchtermairnie.  The  animal,  a 
fresh  young  filly  of  Teter  Bethune's  own  rearing,  rattled 
them  rapidly  over  the  ground,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
tiiey  were  at  Auchtermairnie.  A  feeble  light  flickered 
through  the  dirty  panes  of  the  kitchen  window,  the  only 
sign  of  life  about  the  dreary  house.  Susan  Bethune  got 
out  cautiously,  and,  grasjjing  her  carpet-bag,  marched 
into  the  house,  snifling  as  she  went,  for  the  close, 
musty  smell  seemed  to  catch  her  breath  on  the  very 
threshold. 

'  Weel,  I'm  here,  Peter,'  she  said  as  she  entered  the 
kitchen.  Receiving  no  answer,  she  set  down  her  bag 
and  approached  the  bed. 

*  Are  ye  sleepin',  Peter  ?  * 

*  Na ;  I  wish  I  was,'  came  in  a  feeble  voice  from  under 
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the    c'lotlios,  tlien    u    violent    tit   of   cou'^'liing   shook  his 
exhausted  frMiiu;,  and  niade  him  ahnost  ^asp  fur  hrcatli. 

'  Mercy  nie,  that's  a  (hi'idfu'  hoast !  What  d'ye  mean, 
ye  auhl  jj^onieril,  stannin'  in  weet  tattie  (h'eels  till  ye  ^ct 
yer  death  (  I'm  sure  ye  hae  plenty  o'  this  warld's  j^cai 
to  serve  ye  a'  your  time,  noo.  Ye  mieht  let  the  thiii^ 
ahei^     Is  there  ony  caun'les  in  the  hoose  ? ' 

'  Na  ;  lait  there's  the  stahle  lamp  ahint  the  door;  l)ul 
if  ye  }>it  on  a  hit  stick  it'll  niak'  licht  enon«,di.' 

Susan  liethune  paid  no  attention  to  his  suj^'j^'estiou, 
but  took  down  the  stable  lamp,  lit  it,  and  brought  it  to 
bear  on  the  sick  man's  face.  She  was  touched  by  his 
hau^uard  and  miserable  appearance,  but  her  pity  turned 
to  indi«^nation  as  her  eyes  lij,dited  on  the  grimy  sheets 
and  blankets  which  covered  him.  She  was  a  sworn  foe 
to  dirt  in  every  shape  or  form. 

'  Weel,  jist  lie  still  or  I  get  the  kettle  biled,  an'  I'll 
gie  ye  a  warm  drink,  an'  pit  a  poultice  on  for  that  hoast, 
a>i'  the  time  the  kettle's  bilin'  I'll  get  clean  things  for 
the  bed,  if  there's  sic  a  thing  i'  the  hoose.  The  doctor  '11 
be  here  the  morn,  an'  it  wad  be  a  disgrace  if  he  saw  ye 
as  ye  are.' 

'  I'm  no'  needin'  a  doctor,  Shoosan.     It's  only  a  cauld.' 

'  Wull  '11  ride  that  young  beast  ower  to  Leslie  first 
thini^  i'  the  mornin','  continued  Susan,  just  as  if  she  had 
not  heard  his  feeble  remonstrance.  *  Noo  ye  may  as 
weel  keep  quate,  because  if  I'm  to  be  here  ava',  I'll  dae 
as  I  like.     Eh,  certy,  sic  a  hoose  ! ' 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Susan  Bethune  heaved  a  pro- 
digious sigh  as  she  gazed  round  the  kitchen,  which  was 
wont  to  be  so  clean  and  snug  and  cosy,  both  in  her  own 
and  Marget's  time.  It  was  a  dirty,  dingy,  smoke- 
discoloured  place  now,  with  cobwebs  hanging  here  and 
I  here  and  everywhere,  and  che  dust  lying  thick  on  every- 
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thing  which  was   not   in  daily  use.     Taking  the  lamp  in 
her  hand,  she  went  away  to  the  room  end  to  seek  some 
clean  bed-linen,  and  she  shivered  as  she  entered  the  close, 
damp-smelling  place,  which  was  in  worse  condition  than 
the    other    end.     She    had    dithculty     in     opening    the 
drawers,  as  they  were  swollen  with  the  damp  ;  but  at 
length    she    succeeded,   and,    finding    what    she    souglit, 
returned   to  the  kitchen,  and  ])iled  up  peats  and  coals  on 
(lie  tire   till   her  l)rother   turned   uneasily  in   his  bed  and 
asked   why   she  was  so  lavish   with  the   fuel.      But   she 
paid  no   heed   to   him,  only  hung  up  the  sheets  close  to 
llie  cheerful,  strong  luiat,  and  laoceeded  to  prepare  some 
peculiar   kind  of  gruel,  for  which  she  was  famous  in  the 
Star.      It  had   never   Iummi    known  to  fail  to  relieve  cold. 
W'lien   the  wretched  old   man  was  made  warm  and  com- 
luital)le,   and  had   drank    a    bowl  of  the  gruel,  he  felt 
much   relieved,    and    fell   into  a  sleep,    which   was    only 
(listurl)ed  at  times  by  his  cough.     Susan  Bethune,  after 
considerable   trouble,  managed   to  push  the  old  sofa  from 
ihc   room    to  the  kitchen,  and,  throwing  off  her  dress, 
\vi'ap])ed  herself  in  a  warm  shawl  and  lay  down  in  front 
(»f  the  tire.     But  she  could   not  sleep,  it  was  so  strange 
to  be  once  more  at  the  old  fireside,  and  the  place  seemed 
to  ))(i  peopled  witli   memories  and  phantoms  of  the  past. 
They  were  not  all  sad  memories,  and  yet  the  old  stock 
was  getting  far  reduced,  and   the  chances  were  that  very 
soon  there  would   be  another  family  in   Auchtermairnie, 
and  the  name  of  liethune  would  soon  be  forgotten  in  the 
place.      It    was   a   matter   of   regret   at   times   to  Susan 
Bethune  that  neither  of  her  brother's  sons  had  elected  to 
follow  in  the  way  of  their  forebears,  and  yet  she  knew 
that  they  were  better  to  follow  after  their  own  inclina- 
tions than  to  take  up  an  occupation   for  which  they  had 
no  love.     Then  her  thoughts  centred  upon  her  own  boy, 
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as  she  always  thouj^'ht  of  Jamie  in  her  heart,  and  she 
j^ave  herself  up  to  visions  of  his  future,  which  was  to  he 
^Tcat  and  ^i.  nd  far  heyond  her  e(nn]>rehensioii  :  tor 
there  was  nothinj^  to  which  Jamie  mi^ht  not  asjan;  to 
and  attain.  Her  love  and  pride  and  faith  in  him  wcn- 
wliat  made  life  sweet  to  her  now  ;  indeed,  she  had  nothing 
else  to  live  for.  His  constant  thoujjjht  of  and  considi-ra- 
tion  for  her  were  also  things  passin<jj  sweet,  for,  thonnli 
Ik;  was  busy  in  his  new  way  of  life,  he  was  never  loo 
busy  to  write  his  weekly  letter  on  the  appointed  day, 
and  he  never  forj^'ot  to  send  her  the  earliest  copy  of  any- 
thing,' of  his  own  which  had  found  its  way  into  print. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  attempt  to  analyze  or 
describe  the  stranjjje  commingling  of  reverence,  love,  and 
wonder  with  which  the  old  woman  regarded  these 
printed  pieces.  They  were  carefully  read  and  re-read 
by  herself,  lent  for  one  night  to  the  kind,  interested 
friends  at  the  Knowe,  then  wrapped  in  a  silk  handker- 
chief and  laid  beside  the  lavender-scented  linen  in  her 
own  kist.  A  wonderful  place  was  Susan  Bethune's  kist; 
its  whole  contents,  of  no  mean  value,  were  intend(?d  for 
Jamie's  wife,  should  he  ever  take  one.  She  was  thinkini,' 
of  old  times,  reviewing  her  own  life  and  its  changes  since 
she  had  gone  for  the  second  time  to  make  her  home  in 
the  Star,  when  her  brother  woke  up  and  asked  what 
o'clock  it  was. 

'  Near  twal'/  she  answered  without  rising.  *  D'ye 
want  onything  ?  * 

'  A  drink  o'  water.  Eh,  wunmiin,  it's  like  there  was  a 
burnin'  fire  in  me!  There's  something  awfu'  wran^'!' 
he  said  uneasily.  '  Tak'  atf  some  o'  they  sticks  an'  cool 
the  place.' 

*  It's  no'  het  ava,  man ;  it's  you  that's  fevered,'  said 
Susan,  bringing  him  the  water,  which  he  drank  feverishly, 
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and  asked  for  more  ;  but  she  refused  to  give  it  until  the 
doct(»r  should  c«)ine.  '  I  dool  it's  gaun  to  gang  liard  wi' 
ye  this  time,  Pete  ! ' 

'  My  time's  mayhe  come ;  an'  yet  I'm  no'  that  auld, 
onlv  seeventy-seeven.  Market's  first  man  was  ninety 
when  he  dee'd,  an' auld  Saunders  Law  in  the  Star  eichty- 
six.' 

'  Ay,  hut,  lad,  tliey  took  care  o'  theirsel's,'  said  Susan 
briefly.  '  Hoo  aften  hae  I  wairned  ye  no'  to  tear  yersel* 
dune  as  ye've  been  daein'  a'  yer  day.s.' 

'  Weel,  weel,  I  had  to  work  or  the  place  wadna  pay/ 
said  the  old  man,  playing  restlessly  with  the  fringes  of 
the  counterpane.  '  What  aboot  John's  sons  ?  When 
did  ye  see  that  silly  cratur,  Jamie  ?  Is  he  in  the  puirs- 
I loose  yet  ? ' 

'  No,  he's  in  Glesca,  gettin'  twa  pound  a-week  as  a 
reporter,  an'  money  for  ither  things  forby,'  answered  Aunt 
Susan  with  quiet  pride. 

'  Weel,  I'm  sure  he's  no'  worth  it.  It  wad  set  him 
better  to  drive  a  pair  on  Auchtermairnie  yet.  It'll  be 
an  unco  like  thing  when  there's  no'  a  Bethune  in 
Auchtermairnie.' 

'  Ay,  but  we  canna  help  it.  The  laddies  hae  ither 
wark  to  dae,'  said  Susan  with  a  little  sigh. 

*  Weel,  ye'll  write,  or  get  somebody  to  write  to  Sandy 
the  morn.  He'll  better  come  through  an'  see  efter 
things.     The  feck  o't  '11  gang  to  him.' 

'  Is  yer  wuU  made,  Peter  ?  * 

'  Oh  ay,  it's  made.' 

'  An'  does  the  minister  get  a*  ? ' 

'  Ay.  I  telt  Jamie  that  unless  he  bade  at  hame 
he  wadna  see  a  hapney  o'  my  siller,  an'  I'll  keep 
my  word.' 

'But  what  aboot  Marget's  laddies?' 
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•  They've  gotten  a'  they're  <,'aun  to  j,'et,'  rei)lied  the  old 
man  with  a  <,'irn.  '  Tliey  ,L,'()t  the  Knster  profxTiy 
divi(l(!(l  when  Marget  dee'd,  an'  tlieres  nae  niair  lor 
them.' 

'  But  her  dochter,  pnir  lassie,  her  that's  a  weedy  at 
Leven — ye  niicht  dae  waur  than  leave  her  a  hundred  or 
twa.  Marget  didna  come  to  ye  eni])ty-handit  onyway. 
Ye  got  a  hantle  niair  than  the  Enster  hooses.' 

'  Maybe ;  but  1  deserved  something  for  takin'  her. 
She  wasna  weel  -  faured,'  said  the  old  man  with  a 
wr<*t('hed  attempt  at  a  smile.  '  I'm  wearit  Udo, 
Shoosan.  Eh,  I  wish  it  was  the  niornin' !  If  ya 
wad  gae  'wa'  an'  no'  speak  sae  muckle  till  a  body,  he 
micht  get  a  sleep.' 

'  Ye're  aye  the  auld  carle  yet,  Pete  ;  as  thrawn 
as  a  ravelled  wab,'  she  answered.  '  Noo,  see,  keep 
the  claes  aboot  ye.  If  ye  ('  .>  "  dae  as  I  bid  ye, 
I'll  gang  back  tae  the  Star  wi  t  ^  daylicht,  as  sure's 
I'm  here.' 

So  saying,  Susan  Bethune  turned  down  the  lamp,  and 
laid  herself  down  again  gladly,  for  she  was  missing  her 
accustomed  night's  rest.  For  some  hours  there  was 
silence  in  the  kitchen,  broken  oii^y  by  the  sick  man's 
cough  and  hurried  breathing,  and  the  occasional  falling 
of  the  ashes  from  the  grate  as  the  fire  settled  itself  to 
burn  more  slowly  and  steadily  till  the  morning.  Before 
five  Susan  was  astir  again,  and  by  the  half-hour  the 
foreman  was  speeding  over  the  road  to  Leslie  to  summon 
the  doctor.  The  forenoon  was  well  through,  however, 
before  he  put  in  an  appearance,  and  after  his  brief  ex- 
amination of  the  old  man,  he  had  little  to  say.  Susan 
Bethune,  who  had  met  him  often  by  sick  and  dying  beds, 
knew  his  opinion  by  the  expression  in  his  face  just  as 
well  as  if  he  had  put  it  in  words.     Peter  was  dying. 
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She  followed  him  out  to  the  door,  and  stood  in  silence 
wliile  he  mounted  his  horse. 

*  He  is  an  old  man,  Miss  Bethune  ;  over  seventy,  is  he 
not  ?  * 

'  Ay,  he's  seeventy-seeven.* 

'  Ah,  well !  he  has  passed  the  span,  and  he's  had  a  long 
and  liealthy  life.' 

'  Then  he  liasna  lanj,'  ?  * 

'  A  few  days  ;  a  week  at  the  most.  You  may 
apply  the  remedies  I  have  recommended,  but  I  fear 
they  will  not  avail  much.  Both  lungs  are  seriously 
congested.' 

*  Tliat's  jist  as  John  was,  ye'U  mind,  Doctor  Hay  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  remember  quite  well.  It  is  a  curious  coinci- 
dence. You  are  standing  out  well.  How  are  these  clever 
nephews  of  yours  getting  on  ? ' 

*  Brawly.  Did  ye  see  Jamie's  last  paper  intae 
Ckaumerss  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  saw  it.  He  will  make  his  mark  yet.  Well, 
I  must   go.      If  I  am   passing,   I'll   look  in    to-morrow 


morning. 


'  A'  richt !  Guid  mornin',  sir,'  said  Susan  Bethune, 
and  re-entered  the  house. 

'  What  are  ye  claverin'  an*  whisperin'  there  sae 
lang  at  ?  '  asked  Peter  querulously.  '  What  did  he 
say  ?  Am  I  gaun  to  dee  or  no',  that  what's  I  want 
to  ken  ?  * 

*  Ye  are  verra  seriously  ill,  Pete,'  she  answered,  look- 
ing with  deep  compassion  at  the  withered  face  and  the 
restless  eye,  gleaming  under  the  shaggy  brows  with  an 
unnatural  brilliance.  His  unkempt  grey  hair  hung  over 
liis  brow,  and  gave  to  him  a  wild  appearance — how 
diilerent,  she  could  not  help  thinking,  from  John  in  his 
last  illness !     She  wondered  at  her  own  callousness  con- 
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cernin^'  Petor,  renunnburinj,'  how  her  heart  had  hooii 
wrini;^'  when  she  was  toM  tlial  there  was  im  hojM^  fur 
John.  Ties  of  hlood  are  strong,',  no  douht ;  hut  the;}'  ciin 
be  roltlted  of  stren^^th  and  sweetness  alike  by  indiHercncc 
and  ne<,dect.  Peter  IJetlume  had  lived  for  liiniself  and 
selfish  ends  all  his  days,  and  not  many  regrets  would 
follow  him  to  the  grave. 

'  Weel,  if  1  maun  dee,  I  maun,  I  suppose  ;  but  I'm  no' 
thiit  auld,'  he  said  in  the  same  fretful,  querulous  tone. 
'  Miir^et's  first  man  was  faur  frailer  nor  me,  an'  he 
Iccved  till  he  was  ninety.' 

'  Dinna  fash  yer  heid  aboot  Sammy  Tamson,  Pete.  If 
yer  time's  come,  ye  needna  mind ;  an'  if  no',  ye  maun 
seek  for  grace  noo.' 

'  Grace !  I've  never  dune  onybody  ony  herm,  I'm 
sure.  I've  neither  been  a  drucken  nor  a  dishonest 
man ;  I've  aye  paid  my  way.  What  mair  can  a  cratur 
dae  ? ' 

'  That'll  no'  open  the  door  to  the  kingdom  o*  heevin, 
Pete.  Ye  maun  ask  the  Lord  to  forgie  ye  yer  sin  for 
the  Saviour's  sake,  or  ye  canna  win  there.' 

*  A  weel,  I'm  sure  He  micht  forgie  me,  for  I've  aye 
paid  my  way.  Maybe  I've  never  gien  that  muckle  to 
the  kirk,  but  a  body  canna  gie  to  a'thing ;  an'  as  for 
gaun  every  Sawbath,  I  was  gled  to  get  a  rest,  especially 
as  ye  didna  get  muckle  whiles  when  ye  gaed.* 

'  Aweel,  Pete,  I  canna  arguefy  wi*  ye,  my  man  ;  only 
I  houp  and  pray  that  the  Lord  '11  hae  mercy  on  yer  soul,' 
said  Susan  Bethune  sorrowfully.  *  Sandy  '11  maybe  be 
able  to  mak'  the  thing  plain  till  ye.  I  askit  Doctor 
Hay  to  telegram  to  him,  an'  he'll  maybe  be  here  the 
nicht.' 

'Aweel,  I'll  be  gled  to  see  him,'  said  the  sick  man 
drowsily,  and  turning  over  he  fell  asleep  again ;  but  it 
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was  a  troubled,  uneasy  slumber,  broken  by  many  a  start 
and  moan  of  jiain.  Susan  Hethune's  heart  yearned  over 
liim  unspeakaljjy,  but  she  did  not  know  how  to  speal:  or 
prepare  him  for  tlie  last  <;reat  chanj,'e,  and  could  only 
pray  for  him  in  her  heart. 

The  day  wore  on  slowly,  but  the  old  man  seemed  to 
rrrow  more  uneasy  and  restless,  and  was  never  a  moment 
in  the  same  position.  It  was  a  wild,  wintry  day;  rain 
fell  in  gusty  torrents,  and  the  wind  howled  and  whistled 
through  the  dreary  house  with  ninny  an  uncanny  sound, 
which  made  Susan  liethune  feel  eerie  and  melanclioly, 
and  wish  for  something  to  divert  lier  tlioughts.  About 
the  darkening  there  came  a  timid  knock  to  the  door,  ai^d 
when  Susan  Bethune  opened  it  she  saw  a  woman 
standing  there,  with  a  lit  le  boy  clinging  to  her 
skirts. 

*  Weel,  my  wummin,  what  d'ye  want  ? '  she  asked, 
holding  the  candle  higher,  so  that  she  might  see  tha 
stranger's  face. 

'  I'm  Mistress  Galbraith — Jeanie  Tamson  that  was,* 
she  said  meekly  and  humbly.  '  I  was  up  at  the  Windy- 
gates  the  day,  an'  they  telt  me  the  maister  was  awfu'  ill. 
I  cam'  to  speer  for  him.' 

'  Come  in.  Ye  was  surely  fell  anxious  when  ye 
stravaged  the  road  wi'  that  bairn  on  sic  a  nicht.  Come 
in,'  said  Susan  Bethune  drily,  and  yet  her  glance  was 
kind  and  compassionate,  and  she  took  the  little  boy  by 
the  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  warm,  well-lighted  kitchen, 
the  mother  following  behind. 

'  Sit  ye  doon ;  ye  are  a  puir,  jimpy  thing,  Hae  ye 
no'  been  weel  ? '  asked  Susan  abruptly.  '  Dinna  speak 
abune  yer  breath  ;  he's  sleepin',  ye  see,  an'  he's  sair 
needin't.* 

'  I've   been  gey  silly  sin'  my   man   dee'd ;  I've  haeii 
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owcr  iimckli;   julue/  said  tlu'  widow,      '  It's  a  sair  fi'clit 
for  a  vveudy  wuiiiinin,  Miss  lUtliuiie.' 

•  Ay,  is  it.  I  was  Hpeukin'  till  him  aboot  ycf  tlio 
<lay.  Ht!  caiina  inuiid,  the  doctor  says,  an'  I  wud  fuiii 
su«j  Justice  dune  afore  lie  dees/ said  Susan  llethune  in  her 
stern,  matter-of-fact  way.  '  Ye'U  no'  hae  gotten  muckle 
frai!  him  readilys  V 

'  No*  a  bawbee,  an*  when  I  made  bold  to  come  and 
spe(!r  for  my  mither's  claes  an'  thin«,'s  efter  she  dee'd,  he 
cursed  and  swore  at  me  like  a'  that,'  said  the  widow. 
'  Dye  no'  think  it  but  richt  that  I  should  ^^et  somethin;^ 
for  my  bairns  ?  He  got  a  guid  pickle  gear  and  siller  wi' 
my  mither.' 

'  I  ken  that,  lassie,  an'  I  certainly  think  ye  should 
get  whatever  was  yer  mither's,  baith  claes  and  siller,' 
said  Susan  Hethune  decidedly.  '  It  was  a  stupid  mar- 
riage for  them  baith,  I  think.' 

*  Wha's  that  clashing  wi'  ye  there  ?  *  cried  the  old  man 
shrilly,  waking  uj)  out  of  his  slee}),  and  raising  himself 
on  his  elbow.  '  It's  you,  Jean  Tamson,  sittin'  at  my 
fireside  !  Ye  may  clear  oot,  you  an'  yer  bairn,  for  ye'll 
no'  get  naething  here.  Are  ye  jist  waitin'  or  I'm  a  corp 
tae  tak'  a  big  haul  ?  but  ye'll  find  ye're  mista'en,  my  le<ldy. 
Ye  marriet  a  ne'er  do-weel,  wha  spent  a'  ye  got,  and  ye 
maun  jist  lie  on  the  bed  ye  hae  made.  Pit  her  out, 
Shoosan,  or  I'll  rise  an'  dae't  mysel'.' 

The  little  boy,  who  had  been  warming  himself  at  tlie 
fire,  looked  in  silent  terror  at  the  wild  old  man,  glaring' 
at  them  from  between  the  curta'  is  of  the  bed,  and  then 
set  up  a  shrill  scream. 

'  Gae  'wa'  into  the  ither  end,  my  wummin,'  vvhis|)ere(l 
Susa  Bethune  hastily.  '  I'll  kindle  a  fire  for  ye,  an' 
ye  can  sleep  there  a'  nicht.  Awa',  see,  or  he'll  be  in  a 
perfect   fury.'       So   saying,   she   lifted    the   candle,  and 
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hurried  thorn  away  to  the  other  end,  and  hade  iheni 
keejf  ({uiet  tliere  till  she  had  (luietened  the  furious  ohl 
man. 

*  Xae  suner  is  a  body  laid  doon  wi'  a  ;4liir  o'  cauld 
even,  than  there's  twa  or  three,  or  half  a  dizzen,  sittin* 
roond  like  corhies,  waitin'  or  he  dee,'  he  said  funiiii^^dy. 
'  Veil  better  ^^et  awa'  liack  to  tlie  Star,  Slioosan  ;  ye're 
ill  lea<;ue  wi'  thae  Tamsons,  an'  they're  a  <,'reedy,  ill 
set,  that  leeve  for  ever  all'  it  her  folk.' 

'  Wheesht,  see,  this  meenit,  or  I'll  j^^de  ye  a  fricht,  my 
man,'  said  Susan  Hethune  ([uietly.  '  Lie  doon,  see,  an* 
kt'i'l»  the  claes  on  yersid'.      Kh,  but  ye're  a  thniwn  deil.' 

The  old  nnin  tossed  and  stru«,'^de(l  with  the  bed- 
clothes, throwing  them  otl'  as  fast  as  his  sister  put 
them  on,  until,  thorou<^hly  exhausted,  he  sank  back 
almost  «,'asf)ing  for  breath. 

Then  Susan  liethune  carefully  covered  him  with  the 
(lotlies,  and  turned  away  witli  a  sore  heart.  It  was 
a  pitiful  sight  to  see  the  old  man  struggling  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  grave,  so  loth  to  leave  the  world, 
lu'C'iiuse  its  gear  and  concerns  were  still  his  only  gods. 
Oh,  how  difl'erent  from  the  calm,  beautiful  peace  with 
which  John  had  waited  his  sunnnons  home  to  dwell 
for  ever  with  the  God  lie  had  so  faithfully  served 
through  all  his  blameless  life !  She  wiped  her  eyes 
as  she  looked  into  the  dancing  fire,  and  prayed  that 
licr  last  end  might  be  like  John's.  She  carried  a 
shovelful  of  blazing  coal  into  the  other  end,  and  built 
np  a  roaring  tire  for  the  widow  and  her  boy.  But  she 
dared  not  talk  to  her,  lest  Peter,  hearing  their  voices, 
should  get  into  a  passion  again.  About  seven  o'clock, 
as  she  was  making  a  spoonful  of  porridge  for  the 
hairn,  the  door  opened,  and  the  minister  of  Lochbroom 
stalked  in. 
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'  Kli,  lUMM,  I'm  fell  ^liid  to  see  ye!  An' hoo  are  ye?* 
slic  said,  slinking'  liiin  lieartily  hy  the  liiiiid,  and  lookin;^ 
with  iiitcrt'st  into  liis  haiidsoinc  face,  wliicli  liad  a  line 
ruddy  colour  just  then,  o\viu«4  to  the  exertion  of  walkinj^ 
throu,ij:li  wiiul  and  rain, 

'  I  am  very  well,  thank  you,  Aunt  Susan  ;  and  how 
are  you?'  he  asked.  'I  ^ot  Hay's  tele<;rani  ahout  half- 
])ast  one.  jusi  in  time  to  catch  the  two  exjn'ess,  or  1 
wouldn't  ha\e  hvcn  lieri^  to-nij^ht.      How  is  he?' 

'  Faur  through.  He's  slee])in'  aji;ain,  an'  nae  wuniicr, 
cfler  the  ferment  he's  heen  in.  Kh,  he's  an  awfu'  auld 
cratur!  I  houp,  Sandy,  ye'll  he  ahle  to  ])it  him  in  a 
hetter  frame  o'  mind.  He's  faur  frae  hein'  ready  to 
dee.      Hut  ye'll  be  a'  wecU  ? ' 

'  Oh  no,  it  is  more  wind  than  rain.  When  did  you 
come  from  Star  ? ' 

'  Only  yestreen.  He's  no'  been  lang  ill,  but  he 
canna  lest.  Kh,  num,  ye're  jjjrowin'  an  awfu'  wise- 
like  chield  ! ' 

'  Wasn't  I  always  that,  Aunt  Susan  ? '  he  asked  with  a 
smile.     '  When  did  you  hear  from  Jamie  ? ' 

'  Yesterday.  He  never  misses  his  day,'  said  the  old 
woman  with  hai:)py  pride.  '  Isn't  he  a  wunnerfu' 
chap  ? ' 

*  He's  going  to  succeed  after  all.  There's  a  terrible 
resolution  in  him,'  said  the  minister,  drawing  in  his 
chair  to  the  tire.  '  Why,  what's  that  ? '  he  added  with 
a  start,  for  the  sound  of  a  child's  prattle  fell  upon  his 
ears. 

'  That's  puir  Jean  Tamson,  yer  Aantie  Market's 
lassie,  tliat  was  left  a  weedy  intae  Leven,  ye  ken,' 
whis])ered  Aunt  Susan.  '  She's  come  ower,  nae  doot,  to 
see  what  she  can  get  for  hersel'  an'  her  bairns,  an'  I 
canna  blame  her.     If  ye  get   ony  crack  wi*  yer   uncle 
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ava',  ye  mann  try  an'  show  him  his  (hity.  That  puir 
ciiitur  has  inair  need  o'  a  picklci  siller  than  liithor  you  or 
.laniic.' 

'  Has  hn  made  a  will  ? '  askcMJ  the  niinistcr  musin^'ly. 
'  Ay,  so  h'!  says,  hut  wlial  11  hi;  in't  dear  oidy  kens. 
We  can  hardly  exjuick  it  to  In;  just.  He  disna  ken  the 
iiK'jinin'  o'  tlu^  word.  Kh,  man,  1  canna  hut  think  on 
ilu!  (hlli!i'('ii('(;  hutwecn  his  last  days  asi'  ycr  I'aither's. 
Thon  was  an  (ind  vvi;  a*  may  envy.' 

'  They  were  always  vcsry  cliHiinMit,'  said  the  minister 
laiher  al)ruj>tly,  for  memory  had  a  stint^^ ;  tlu-n  he 
chiMi^'ed  the  suhjeet,  and  led  her  on  to  talk  of  other 
thin«^s. 

'  Vou  look  as  if  you  needed  a  rest,  Aunt  Susan.  I'll 
sit  up  with  Uncle  Teter  to-ni^dit,'  h(^  said  at  length, 
'  And  I'll  promise  to  wake  you  when  he  needs  aay- 
tinn,4'.' 

'  Very  wee!  ;  I'm  no'  swecr,  for  I'm  fell  tired.  lie's 
soon  yet,  an'  it's  a  peety  to  waukei.  him.  I'll  lie;  doon 
in  the  front  o'  the  hed  heside  Jeanie,  an'  ye  can  ^i(^'s  a 
cry  when  he  waukens.      Here's  the  sofa  for  ye.' 

The  minister  threw  ofl'  his  hoots,  and,  covering'  himself 
with  the  old  plaid,  lay  down,  hut  not  to  sleej).  Thon^ht 
was  husy  within,  and  memory  was  at  work.  Tiie 
ja'esent,  with  all  its  ahsorhin<jj,  j)assionate  inteiests,  its 
liopes,  fears,  and  indescribahle  yearnings,  was  altsorlu'd 
in  contemplation  of  the  past.  A  voice  seemed  to  arise 
out  of  that  dead  past,  asking  him  warningly  whether 
he  was  redeeming  the  speeding  time ;  whether  he  had 
aught  to  show  for  all  that  had  been  given  to  him  ; 
whether,  in  the  sphere  of  life  whither  he  had  lieen 
called,  he  had  conscientiously  and  unselfishly  done  what 
he  could.  We  do  not  often  welcome  such  thoughts. 
He  is  a  happy  man  who  can  look  within  without  tear, 
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who  can  tliink  with  calm  satisfaction  of  duty  well  done; 
who  has  no  accusinj,' voice  to  wliisper,  'Thou  art  ihe 
man.'     Self  in  a  selfish  man  is  its  own  avenger. 

'  Slioosan,  gie  me  a  drink!'  The  feeble,  faltering,' 
request  broke  Sandy  l>ethune's  reverie,  and  he  lea|MMl 
to  his  feet. 

'  Wha  are  you?*  asked  tlie  sick  man  wonderinj,dy. 
'Oh,  it's  you,  Saiuly  !     When  did  ye  come  ?' 

'  An  hour  or  two  ago.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so 
poorly.  Uncle  Peter,'  he  said,  laying  his  firm,  stronn 
hand  on  the  poor  nerveless  fingers.  '  Are  you  feeling 
very  weak'  ? ' 

*  Oo  ay,  I'm  L'lean  dune.  Are  you  come  to  look  eftcr 
the  bawbees  tae  ?  * 

Sandy  lielhune's  face  flushed,  for  no  such  thought  Inid 
as  yet  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 

'  \q  dinna  like  that,'  chuckled  the  old  man.  '  Aweel, 
1  i'iuinii  blame  ye.  Set  up  Shoosan,  wull  ye?  I  canna 
get  breath.' 

The  minister  went  out  into  the  lobby,  gently  called 
to  his  aunt,  and  then  returned  to  the  bedside.  Seein<f 
the  difliculty  the  old  man  felt  in  bilnithing,  he  i)iit  his 
arm  round  his  shoulder,  and  raised  him  up  among  the 
pillovi^s.  The  fast  glazing  eyes  looked  up  into  his  with 
a  look  of  strange  questioning,  which  was  painful  iw  its 
intensity. 

'  Ye're  a  minister,  Sandy.  Whaur  d'ye  think  I'll 
gang  in  the  ither  warld  ? ' 

'  Ir  you  trust  in  God's  promises,  Uncle  Peter,  you  will 
go  to  heaven.' 

'  Ay,  but  what's  the  promises  ?  I  canna  mind  them. 
I  wish  I  had  leeved  a  diiVerent  life.  The  wull's  i'  the 
drawer  up  the  stair  ;  ye'U  get  the  key  in  my  breek  i)oocli. 
I'm  no'  able  to  alter  't  noo,  but  ye'U  see  Jean  Tamson 
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disna  wniit,  an'  slinrc  the  rest  wi'  Jamie  ;  T  was  maybe 
owcr  liard  on  liim.      Is  that  von,  Slioosan?' 

'  Ay,  it's  me,  IN^ter,  my  man  ;  ye're  slippin'  awa','  said 
Susan  Pn'tlmne  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes.  '  Pray  for 
yer  nnchi,  Sandy.' 

'  Never  lieed  noo,'  said  the  old  man  in  a  drowsy 
whisper.  '  He'll  maybe  lat  me  in,  for  I've  aye — paid — 
my — way.' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


RETRIBUTION. 


•  For  her  sweet  sake  ho  sinned,  and  she  would 
Have  none  of  liiin.     He  paid  the  price,  and  went 
Forth  to  the  night  alone.' 


T  the  old-fashioned  bureau  in  the  best  room  at 
Auchtermairnie  sat  the  minister  of  Loch- 
broom,  the  flickering  candlelight  gleamiiij,' 
fitfully  on  his  face,  which  wore  an  expression 
of  perplexity  almost  amounting  to  bewilder- 
ment. It  was  about  fivt  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Susan  Bethune  and  Jeanie  Thomson, 
after  having  performed  the  last  oHices  for  the  dead,  had 
laid  themselves  down  again  to  snatch  an  hour  or  two's 
repose.  Tliere  was  no  need  to  watch  any  more  by  Peter 
Bethune  now.  Sandy  had  lain  down,  too,  on  the  sofa  in 
the  kitclien,  but,  though  he  was  no  coward,  he  could  not 
close  his  eyes  and  the  dead  so  near.  It  is  a  strange 
mystery — the  awe  and  dread  with  which  mortal  clay  can 
fill  the  living ;  the  bravest  of  us  quail  at  the  touch  of 
the  unseen.     So  the  minister  had  been  glad  to  escape 
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from  tliri  kitchen,  and  now,  in  his  absorbing  interest 
in  tiie  |>ii|jers  l)efore  him,  lie  had  forgotten  liis  natural 
slirinking. 

It  was  the  Inst  will  and  testament  of  Pet(M-  r»('tliunn, 
farmer  in  Auchtermairnie,  and  its  contents  were  lirief 
eiiougli,  yet  wliolly  satisfactory  to  Sandy  liethune.  For 
it  made  Inm  sole  and  absolute  heir  to  everything  that  liad 
pertained  to  Ids  dead  nnch^ ;  and  wlicn  he  opened  th(i 
hank-book  lying  in  one  of  the  pigeon-holes,  he  started  in 
surprise  at  the  su])stantial  balance  lying  to  his  account 
in  the  Commercial  Bank  at  Leven. 

It    came    within    a    few  shillings   of   three    thousand 
pounds ;  and,  when  the  stock  and  crop  and   im[)lements 
we/e  sold,  would  make  a  very  snug  little  fortune.      And 
it  was  all  his,  left  to  him  al)solutcly  and  entirely  in  the 
document  before  him,  which   none  dared  dispute.     The 
minister  of  Lochbroom  was  not  a  mercenary  man,     that 
is,  he  had  not  Peter  l>ethune's  love  of  gold  for  its  own 
sake, — but  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  influence  and  inijjort- 
ance  it  could  confer  upon   its   possessor.       As    he    sat 
there  in    the   dim   stillness   of   tlie  early  morning,   new 
hopes  and  loveliest  dreams  sprang  in   his  heart,  dreams 
and  hopes  which  had  but  one  centre — Beatrice   Loiiiiine. 
With  what  confidence  could  he  ask  her  from  her   'ather 
now   when    he    had    something    more   than   his   nieaure 
stipend  to  ofif'er !     His  heait  bounded,  his  pulses  leaped 
at  the  thought.      But  there  was  Jamie,  and  his  uncle's 
step-daughter   down-stairs,  the   old  man's  dying   charge. 
Was  it  not  as  sacred  and  binding  as  any  written  words  ? 
He  rose,  pushed  back  his  hair  from  his  brow,  and,  walking 
over   to   the   unshuttered   window,  looked  out  upon   the 
dawning    day.       Strange     thoughts    chased    each    other 
through  his  brain,  his  heart  beat  almost  to  suffocation, 
his  brow    reddened,    his    hand     upon     the    window-sill 
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trembled  as  if  with  ague.  Temptation  had  him  in  its 
fiercest  thrall.  With  a  deep,  heavy  si«,'h,  which  was 
almost  a  ,yroan,  he  turned  about  at  length,  and,  stcnliiii^f 
softly  downstairs,  went  out  of  doors.  It  was  a  cahn, 
quiet  morning,  with  a  strange,  grey  stillness  lying  over 
all,  as  if  the  earth  were  weary  after  the  beating  of  the 
storm.  One  long  yellow  line  away  to  eastward  gave 
promise  of  the  wintry  sunrise,  tlie  only  break  in  the  grey 
expjinse  of  sky.  He  stood  only  a  moment  on  the 
threshold,  and  then  turned  away  through  the  corn-yard, 
where  the  busy  poultry  were  already  enjoying  their 
morning  meal.  The  ground  was  wet  and  sodden,  and 
covered  with  the  last  autumn  leaves  which  the  niglit 
wind  had  whirled  from  the  chestnut  trees.  They  rustled 
under  his  feet  as  he  walked,  but  he  paid  no  heed ;  his 
own  thoughts  were  all-absorbing.  He  clasped  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  and  walked  slowly,  with  his  eyes  bent 
on  the  ground,  following  unconsciously  the  pathway 
which  led  up  to  the  higher  fields.  The  light  broadened 
as  he  went,  and  the  misty  shadows  began  to  rise  from 
the  uplands  as  the  new  day  stole  upon  the  earth.  He 
stood  still  at  length  at  a  little  stile,  and,  folding  his  arms 
on  its  mossy  rail,  looked  about  him  curiously,  almost  as 
a  stranger  might  have  looked  at  what  was  unfamiliar. 
Yet  he  knew  every  rood  and  pole,  every  stone  and  land- 
mark for  miles  around ;  no  scenery  in  the  world  would 
ever  be  more  familiar  than  what  was  spread  before  hitn 
at  that  moment.  It  had  a  dreary  and  desolate  look  in 
the  chill  morning  light, — the  barren  stubble  fields ;  the 
potato  fields,  with  only  heaps  of  sodden  shaws  and  the 
long,  newly-filled  pits  to  tell  of  what  had  been ;  the  bare 
pasture-lands,  bleached  and  sodden  with  the  rains ;  the 
swollen  burns  and  leafless  trees,  all  seemed  to  say  sadly 
and  pitifully  that  the  reign  of  winter  had  begun.     Yet 
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there    were    some   comforting   things   too  in   that   wide 
prospect ;  each  lioniestoad  had  its  well-filled   stackyard, 
and  on    the   earlier  lands   the  lea  had  its  long  regular 
furrows  already  upturned  for  winter  wheat.     He  turned 
his  face  towards  the  Star,  with  its  background  of  purple- 
brown  moss,  framed  by  tlie  graceful  peaks  of  the  Lomonds. 
He  could  see  the  thatched  roof  of    his  father's  house ; 
how  long  it  seemed  since  he  had  been  wont  to  call  it 
home  !     He   could  see  the  Knowe  too,  and  could   even 
discern  some  figures  moving  about  the  out-buildings,  the 
])loughmen,  probably,  beginning  the  labour  of  another  day. 
As  is  often  the  case  in  moments  of  strong  feeling,  he  was 
keenly  ol)servant  of  every  minute  detail,  even  when  his 
mind  was  fully  occupied  by  something  else.     Alexander 
Bethune  had  a  battle  to  fight  that  winter's  day ;  a  grand 
opportunity   offered    "tsidf  for    him   to   obtain    a    signal 
victory  over  himself.      But  he  did  not  face  it  yet.     He 
preferred  rather  to  hover  about   the  temptation,  to  try 
and   parry  p    little  with    an   evi^   thought,   picturing   to 
himself    all    it    would    involve  and    all    it   would   give, 
ultliough    assuring  himself  all  the  while  that  he  would 
never  do  tlie  wrong  with  which  he  was  tempted.     Still 
thinking,  still  picturing  all  the  advantages  which  might 
be  his  if  he  allowed  his  uncle's  will  to  stand,  he  began 
slowly  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  house.     The  inmates 
were   now   astir.   Aunt  Susan  busying  herself  with  the 
breakfast,    and    inclined    to    grumble    because    she    had 
allowetl  the  day  to  get  so  far  ahead  of  her. 

'  Come  awa'  an'  get  yer  bite,  Sandy,'  she  said  when 
she  heard  him  come  in.  '  I  saw  ye  awa'  up  the 
Wliummh^  Brae.  It's  near  eicht  a'ready ;  I  declare 
tlKne's  nae  day  the  noo.  WuU  ye  can  bide  or  the 
funeral's  ower  ? ' 

*  Yes ;    I'll    go    to    Edinburgh    to-morrow,    and    see 
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about  supply.     I  think   1*11  walk  down   to  Loven  this 
morning.' 

'  Are  ye  gaun  to  get  a'thing  frae  Leven  ?  Yer  urn  Ic 
saici  the  nieer  wad  jist  tak'  him  in,  an'  a'thing  could  Ui 
dune  as  cheap's  possible.  Puir  cratur,  he  bothered  hissul' 
aboot  siller  to  the  hinder-end.' 

*  That's  nonsense,  Aunt  Susan.  He  must  have  a 
proper  funeral,'  said  the  minister  testily.  *  I'll  need  to 
telegraph  to  Jamie  too.' 

*  Eh,  I  houp  he'll  can  get,  for  I'm  fain  to  see  him,' 
said  Aunt  Susan  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice.  '  It'll 
need  ye  baith  onyway,  for  there'll  be  a  heap  adnc. 
There'll  hae  to  be  a  roup  in  Auchtermairnie  at  last.' 

'  I  suppose  so.  It  is  a  pity  Jamie  had  not  been  at 
home  to  step  into  Uncle  Peter's  shoes.  It  would  have 
suited  him  very  well,  if  only  he  could  have  brought  him- 
self to  think  it.' 

Aunt  Susan  shook  her  head. 

'  The  laddie  kent  his  ain  ken  best.  The  way  fermin' 
is  noo,  he's  better  whaur  he  is.  But  this'll  be  a  windfa' 
for  you,  Sandy.  Yer  uncle  telt  me  yestreen  that  ye  get 
a*.  But  ye'll  mind  Jamie,  an'  that  puir  cratur  ben  the 
hoose  onyway.* 

'  Of  course,  of  course  ! '  said  the  minister  hastily,  and 
bent  his  head  low  over  his  cup,  for  the  hot  blood  rushed 
to  his  face  and  dyed  it  red. 

*  I  threepit  wi'  him  to  be  just  wi'  his  gear,  but  ye 
micht  as  weel  threep  wi'  a  stane  dyke,'  said  Aunt  Susan, 
not  noticing  her  nephew's  slight  confusion.  *  Aweel, 
a'thing  comes  tae  an  end.  An'  hoo  are  ye  comin'  on  at 
Loch  broom  ?  When  are  ye  gaun  to  bring  yer  braw  wife 
to  th(».  manse  ?  Jamie  telt  me  aboot  her  last  time  he 
was  ower.* 

*  Jamie  is  too  ready  with  his  tongue,  Aunt  Susan/  said 
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the  minister  shortly.  '  It  was  time  enough  for  him  to 
speak  so  sure  when  I  am  sure  myself.  I  have  never 
asked  any  woman  to  come  to  the  manse  yet' 

*  Aweel,  ye  needna  be  sae  short.  I  wasna  spiHMiii'  an 
impident  ([uestion,  Sandy,'  said  the  old  woman  cMUiIidlv. 
'  Are  ye  for  awa'  to  Leven  a'ready  ?  Laddie,  ye' re  jist  like 
tliat  kittle  mare  o'  yer  uncle's — ye  canna  rest  a  mo-nit. 
A  body  disna  get  muckle  crack  o'  you.' 

'  I  had  better  go  and  get  everything  ready,  for  if  I  don  t 
get  sui)ply,  I'll  be  obligeu  to  go  home  and  come  back  in 
time  for  tlie  funeral  on  Monday.  I'll  telegraph  to 
Jamie  at  once,  and  see  if  he  can  come.'  So  saying, 
Sandy  put  on  his  coat,  took  his  hat  and  umbrella,  and 
set  out  for  Leven. 

The  message  was  duly  sent,  but  the  answer  came  l>ack 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Jamie  to  come,  as  he  was 
just  starting  for  Inverness  to  report  the  proeeiM lings  of 
a   Highland   Convention   which  was  to  last  for   two   or 
three  days.     The  minister  failed  in  securing  supply,  and 
was  obliged  to  go  home  next  day,  so  that  Susan  Uethune 
was  left  alone  at  Auchtermairnie  over  the  Sabbath.      But 
she  kept  Jeanie  and  the  boy  with  her,  and  they  were 
nothing    loth    to    stay.      On    Monday    forenoon     Sandy 
returned,  and  followed  his  Uncle  Peter's  remains  to  tlie 
grave.     He  was  the  only  near  relative,  for  none  of  the 
old  man's  step-sons  attended,  though  they  were  all  within 
easy  distance.     They  had  always  been  at  war,  and  would 
not  put  themselves  about  to  pay  any  respect  to  him  now. 
These  things  of  course  occasioned  plenty  of  talk   both  in 
Windygates  and  the  Star,  and  the   Bethunes  and    heir 
affairs  at  that  time  got  an   extra  redd -up.     The  roup 
would  be  the  next  excitement,  followed  by  the  entrance 
of  a  new  tenant  to  Auchtermairnie.     During  the  next 
few  weeks  the  minister  of  Lochbroom  had  a  busy  time  of 
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it,  runiiin*^  betwcHiii  Auchtiirinairnio  jiiul  his  own  parish. 
Kveryhody  jii^rci'd  that  \\v.  liad  hocii  vury  ;4i!iiun»iis  to 
.feaiiii^  Thoiiisdii ;  for  he  liad  not  only  jjjivcn  lu'r  uvimt- 
ihin^' that  liad  l>een  Ikt  mother's,  hut  nmde  her  a  present 
of  ten  ])ounds  and  all  the  ^ear  left  in  the  -use  alter 
Aunt  Susan  had  taken  away  sueh  thin^^s  as  .e  valnalth; 
in  her  eyes  heeause  of  their  old  assoeiations. 

While  all  this  was  f^'oinj^  on,  .Jamie  was  working  hard  al 
CJlasgow,  and  never  {^'iving  a  thought  to  his  Uncle  Peters 
money  or  j^ear.  He  was  kept  busy  late  and  early,  lor 
the  season  had  l)e«,nui  in  (Jlasjfow,  and  he  had  so  many 
meetings  to  attend  that  he  sometimes  hardly  knew  how- 
to  manage  them  all.  There  would  he  no  holiday  tor 
him,  he  wrote  his  aunt,  until  winter  was  past.  He  Imd 
very  little  leisure  for  his  own  sj)eeial  work,  yet  time,  was 
far  from  being  lost  to  him.  His  employers,  speiMlily 
recognising  in  him  a  mind  above  the  average,  and  l)eiiig 
willing  to  hel])  him  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  in 
return  for  his  conscientious  and  unremitting  atttMition  to 
their  business,  made  a  point  of  sending  him  to  all  the 
best  meetings,  where  he  could  hear  men  of  culture  and 
experience  lecture  or  speak;  and  so  a  new  and  valualde 
field  was  opened  up  to  him.  Apart  from  his  duties  as  a 
reporter,  he  was  asked  sometimes  to  contribute  articles  on 
social  or  literary  topics  for  the  weekly  issue  of  the 
Journal,  for  which  he  was  handsomely  ])aid.  Altogether 
it  looked  as  if  he  had  reached  that  tide  in  his  aflairs 
which,  if  taken  at  the  Hood,  would  lead  him  on  to 
fortune.  Martinmas  saw  great  changes  at  Aucliter- 
mairnie.  The  roup  was  a  great  success,  and  brought  in 
a  clear  thousand  to  the  lucky  minister  of  Lochl)](ioiii. 
There  had  been  keen  competition  among  the  bidders,  and 
the  new  tenant,  a  Kirkcaldy  grocer,  with  plenty  of 
means  but  little  skill  in  farming,  was  made  to  pay  very 
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sweetly  for  what  stock  and  implements  he  punliascd. 
When  it  was  all  over,  and  everylhini^  turned  into  liard 
casfi,  Sandy  wrote  to  his  l)rother,  telling'  him  aliuut  Ids 
uncle's  will,  and  otVerin^^  to  help  him  with  some  money, 
which  he  mij,dit  rt^j^ard  as  a  loan  if  he  liked.  l»ut  damio 
wrote  hack  at  once,  conj^'ratulaliuLi;  him  u[)on  Ids  Ljood 
I'ortum;,  and  thanking'  him  for  his  oiler,  which,  however, 
lu^  decdined.  His  salary  was  sulliinent  for  his  needs,  and 
lie  was  savim,'  money  fast.  In  the  last  sentence  ho 
threw  out  a  hint  ahout  Beatrice  Lorraine,  ar-'  expriissed 
the  hope  that  he  would  hear  something'  definite  cou- 
('(Tuinj^  her  at  no  distant  date.  It  did  not  cost  Jjimes 
liethune  any  stinj^  t  write  in  such  a  strain,  for,  though 
he  had  heen  deeply  interested  in  the  woman  Sandy  had 
so  lon*^  loved,  it  had  Ijeen  a  stranj^fc,  distant  kind  of 
interest,  which  one  might  feel  in  some  ohject  daz/ling 
and  desirable,  perhaps,  hut  far  out  of  reach.  He  lo(»ked 
back  u])on  that  evening  spent  at  the  man  e  of  St.  (liles 
as  a  bright  spot  in  his  existence  which  he  would  never 
forget.  The  face  of  Beatrice  Lorraine  was  engraven  on 
his  heart;  he  could  recall  every  changing  expressitm,  every 
flash  of  light  in  the  magniiicent  eyes,  every  sweet 
intonation  of  her  voice ;  but  he  believed  that  when  she 
became  his  brother's  wife  he  should  be  able  to  regard 
her  as  a  sister,  whom  it  was  a  privilege  and  an  honour 
to  love  with  a  brother's  love.  And  so  his  memorv  of 
ii(;r  was  no  disturbing  element,  but  rather  a  sweet, 
ennoiding  thought,  urging  him  on  towards  everything 
good. 

Jamie's  letter  set  the  minister  of  Lochbroom  a-think- 
iiig  that  December  evening  when  it  came.  He  had 
been  so  much  from  home  of  late  that  he  had  seen 
very  little  of  the  Lorraines.  Why  should  he  wait  any 
longer  ?    He  had  no  hope  of  ever  being  sure  of  her  answer 
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to  the  question  wliirli  would  make  him  a  Imppy  or  a 
niiseniliU;  man.  No  woman  Iiad  ever  so  puz/led  liim 
l.»  I'tiii? ,  her  very  indillerenee  to  him  rendered  her  doubly 
dt'sirahle  in  his  eyes,  lie  was  not  alto«^ether  without 
hope;  the  llattery  and  attention  to  whieh  he  had  lonj,' 
been  aeeustomed  from  other  women  made  him  inelined 
to  believe  that  this  one  would  not  refuse. 

As  he  sat  there  in  the  stillness,  licart  and  mind  filled 
with  thou^dits  of  her,  there  came  to  him  a  great  yearnin*,' 
to  look  upon  her  face,  to  hear  from  her  lips  the  words 
whieh  would  make  for  him  weal  or  woe.  There  was  no 
reason  why  he  sliould  not  see  her  within  that  very  hour, 
so  he  rose,  and,  following'  his  own  impulse,  left  the  house, 
and  turned  along  the  now  familiar  Cleugh  road. 

It  was  a  bright,  clear,  frosty  night,  with  a  brilliant 
moon  at  its  full.  There  were  white  caps  on  the  Lanark 
hills,  and  the  north  wind  was  biting  enough  to  hint  at  a 
promise  of  more  pnow.  There  were  no  leaves  in  the 
Nethercleugh  woods  now,  and  on  the  burn  path  it  was 
almost  as  clear  as  day.  15ut  the  minister  of  Lochbroom 
could  have  walked  that  way  blindfolded,  he  knew  every 
step  by  heart.  He  walked  quickly,  foi*  the  air  was 
bitterly  cold,  and  his  whole-  appearance  was  that  of  a 
man  who  had  an  end  in  view.  In  little  more  than  half 
an  hour  he  stood  on  the  stone  steps  of  the  house,  ringing 
for  admittance. 

*  Mr.  Lorraine  is  not  at  home,  sir,  but  Miss  Lorraine 
is,'  said  the  sei  v^ant  who  answered  his  summons. 

'  I  will  see  Miss  Lorraine,  if  you  please,'  he  replied 
abruptly,  and  the  girl  looked  at  liim  in  slight  surprise, 
missing  the  accustomed  pleasant  word  which  made  him 
so  popular  with  his  parishioners. 

'Very  well,  sir,'  she  said,  and  shut  the  door,  while  he 
took  ofif  his  hat  and  coat.     Then  she  opened  the  library 
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iliior  nu(\  annonnpprl  him  by  name.  As  he  entered  he 
liiiiid  iht^  rustUi  of  a  Hilken  r()l)e,  and  in  tlie  dim  tire- 
li^lit  saw  Beatrice  Lorraine  rise  from  her  low  chair  on 
I  111'  lu'urth. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Bethune  ?  I  am  all  ah)n('  and  in 
diirUniiss,  you  see,'  she  said,  and  he  fancied  iier  voice  a 
111  ill!  unsteady.  '  I'lease  let  us  have  candK-s  at  once, 
Kilty,'  slu;  added  to  the  servant.  '  I'apa  is  not  at  home, 
Mr.  Uethune.* 

'  JUit  lie  will  return  to-night?' 

'Oil  yes.  Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Dora  are  at  liOcker- 
hii'  Manse,  and  papa  has  gone  to  dine  with  them.  I 
was  disappointed  that  I  could  not  accompany  him,  but 
I  have  had  a  cold  for  some  days,  and  papa  would  not 
idlow  me  to  go  out,'  she  answered,  and  as  the  maid 
lighted  the  candles  in  the  silver  sconces  on  the  mantel, 
she  averted  her  face  a  little,  half  shading  it  with  lier 
hand.  The  gesture  caused  the  lace  at  her  sleeves  to  fall 
iiack  to  the  elbow,  revealing  the  exquisite  contour  of  the 
lound  white  arm, — the  most  beautiful  arm  the  minister 
of  hochbioom  had  ever  seen.  The  maid  stirred  up  the 
tire  and  left  the  room,  then  a  constrained  silence  fell 
upon  its  occupants. 

'  When  did  you  hear  from  your  brother  ?  He  is  well, 
I  hope  ?  *  said  Beatrice  at  length,  but  still  her  eyes  were 
averted,  as  if  she  could  not  meet  his  gaze. 

'  I  do  not  hear  from  him  very  often,  but  1  believe  he 
is  well ;  and  I  know  he  is  very  busy.  He  was  always 
a  plodder.* 

'  He  will  succeed,  I  am  sure.  When  will  he  pay  a 
visit  to  Lochbroom  ? ' 

'  1  can't  tell.  He  seems  to  have  no  time  for  anything 
but  work.  Life  is  hardly  worth  living  at  the  price  he 
pays  for  it.* 
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'  I  would  not  say  that.  Work  is  a  noble  and  ennobling 
thing.  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  not  such  an  idle  life. 
It  is  not  e?.sy  to  know  just  what  is  one's  duty,'  she  said 
musingly,  and  her  hand  fell  from  her  cheek,  and  then  he 
sav/  traces  of  tears  in  the  maguiHceut  eyes ;  they  moved 
him  to  the  very  depths. 

'It  is  a  quiet  life  you  lead  here,  Miss  Lorraine.  Not 
many  like  you  would  be  so  content.' 

*  It  is  easy  to  be  content  beside  those  we  love,  is  it 
not  ? '  she  asked  with  a  swift,  bright  smile.  *  It  is  only 
at  times  I  fret  when  I  see  what  good  others  do  while  I 
live  at  ease  here.  P'-rhaps  my  opportunity  will  come 
some  day  ;  at  present  my  duty  is  to  my  father,  and 
nothing  must  interfere  with  it.' 

*  Would  you  never  leave  him  ?  * 

'  Not  while  he  needs  me,*  she  answered,  and  her  colour 
rose,  for  there  was  deep  significance  in  his  tone. 

There  was  a  moment's  intense  silence,  then  the 
minister  rose  to  his  feet.  His  face  paled,  his  eyes  shone, 
his  lips  trembled  a  little  when  he  spoke. 

*  Then  there  would  be  no  hope  for  any  who  might  seek 
your  love  ? '  he  said  almost  hoarsely.  '  Beatrice,  I  stand 
before  you  to-night  an  unworthy  suppliant,  with  nothing 
but  my  love  to  recommend  me.  That  is  earnest  and  true, 
it  will  make  or  mar  my  life.     What  have  you  to  sity  ? ' 

She  raised  her  hand  almost  in  pleading,  the  red  dyed 
her  cheek,  and  then  left  it  very  pale,  her  voice  fell  almost 
to  a  whisper. 

'  Oh,  hush !  Do  not  say  that ;  I  cannot  listen.  I 
believe  what  you  say,  but  it  can  never  be.* 

*  Because  of  your  duty  to  your  father  ? '  he  asked, 
taking  a  step  nearer  to  where  she  stood,  in  her  great 
beauty,  the  w^oman  for  whose  sake  he  had  laid  a  sin  upon 
his  conscience,  perhaps  in  vain. 
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'  I  could  not  leave  him,  but  it  is  not  that.  I ' — 
'  In  other  cir3umstances,'  he  interrupted,  with  the  pain- 
ful, eager  intensity  of  a  man  speaking  of  a  vital  mutter. 
'  If  I  wait — if  I  prove  to  you  by  years  of  devotion  the 
sincerity  and  depth  of  my  love — would  tliere  still  be  no 
hope  ? ' 

He  was  making  her  suffer  keenly;  to  a  sensitive,  deep- 
feeling  nature  it  is  always  a  terrible  thing  to  intliet  pain 
upon  another. 

'  It  would  be  wTong — unkind — to  mislead  you,'  she  said 
hurriedly.  *  It  could  never  be,  I  could  never  be  worthy 
of  the  love  you  offer.  I  am  deeply  grateful,  but  I  could 
never  be  your  wife.' 

'Never?'  he  repeated,  and  there  was  a  ring  of  despair 
in  his  voice.  *  Miss  Lorraine,  I  have  been  and  am  a  weak, 
faulty,  erring  man.  You  would  help  me  to  a  better  lil'e. 
Without  you  I  dare  not  think  of  what  the  future  will  be. 
You  have  become  a  part  of  myself ;  I  cannot  give  you 
up.' 

'  Oh,  hush  !  To-morrow  you  will  regret  these  wild 
words.  I  cannot  think  that  life  does  not  hold  many 
dearer  interests,'  she  said,  and  laid  her  white  hand  on 
the  mantel  as  if  seeking  some  support.  '  May  I  ask  you 
to  go  now  ?     I  cannot  bear  any  more.' 

'  Is  your  decision  final  and  unalterable,  Miss  Lorraine?' 
he  asked  in  a  low  voice,  though  his  eyes  still  gleamed 
with  passionate  feeling. 

'  Yes,  yes ;  final  and  unalterable,'  she  answered 
Ijrokenly.  *  I  am  very  sorry.  Life  is  full  of  hard  things, 
and  we  have  all  sorrow  to  endure.  Forgive  me  if  I  have 
caused  you  pain;  I  would  not  do  so  willingly.' 

He  spoke  no  word  in  reply,  but,  turning  upon  his  heel, 
quitted  the  room  and  the  house.  That  was  a  dark  hour 
indeed  for  the  ininister  of  Lochbroom ;  the  light  of  hope 
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was  (iiipiu'liod  for  ever  in  his  aohin*,'  lieart.  He  had  loved 
and  lost  ;  was  there  not  a  \iv\\\\  justice  in  liis  pain  ?  At 
the  Knowc,  Mary  Cani])hell  enthired  her  own  heart-sick- 
ness, hith'ni"-  it  from  tlie  prying  workl,  and  feeling  that 
for  her  all  interest  in  life  had  fled.  What  saith  tlic 
Scriptures  ?  '  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  L^' 
measured  to  you  agaiii.' 
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SIIADOWKI)  LIVES. 


*0h,  memories!  oh,  past  tliat  is!' 


Geo.  Eliot. 


Y  daughter,  are  you  not  in  bed  yet  ?      Do 
you  know  it  is  nearly  midnight?' 

'Yes,  papa;  but  1   wanted  to  wait   lor 
you.     Had  you  a  pleasant  evening  ? ' 
'  Very,  but  we  missed  you.' 
Mr.  Lorraine  wheeled  in  his  favourite  chair 
to  the  fire,  and  stretched  out  his  hands  to  the 
cheerful  blaze  with  a  sigh  of  content. 

*  There  is  no  place  like  home,  Beatrice,  and  home  is 
the  best  place  for  me  now.  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  am 
a  sluulow  on  the  cheerfulness  of  others.  Not  that  L 
grudge  them  their  enjoyment,  only  I  cannot  share  it.' 

*  Y\)u  only  imagine  it,  dear  papa.  You  are  not  so 
gloomy  as  you  think,'  said  Beatrice  affectionately.  '  I  am 
so  glad  you  had  a  pleasant  evening.  How  are  Uncle 
John  and  Aunt  i3ora  \ ' 

*  Very  well  indeed.     They  intended  going  home  to- 
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morrow,  but  will  come  up  here  and  spend  the  day  instead. 
They  were  so  disappointed  at  not  seeing  you.  You 
are  very  dear  to  them,  Beatrice,  and  I  do  not  wonder 
at  it.  My  darling,  every  day  I  live  I  wonder  more 
and  more  at  my  own  blindness  and  at  your  beautiful 
unselfishness.' 

*  Hush,  papa !  I  have  only  done  my  duty,  nothing 
more,  and  love  has  always  made  it  sweet/  said  Beatrice, 
rising  from  her  chair  and  sitting  on  a  low  stool  at  her 
father's  knee. 

He  laid  his  thin  white  hand  on  her  head  with  a 
touch  full  of  lovG, — a  touch  which  thrilled  her  through 
and  through.  There  was  an  element  of  remorse  in  his 
love  which  gave  it  a  strange  intensity ;  every  caressing 
touch  and  tender  glance  seemed  laden  with  a  prayer  for 
forgiveness.  The  foundation  upo!i  which  he  had  first 
built  all  his  paternal  hopes  and  love  had  failed  him,  and 
in  his  desolation  he  had  turned  co  the  daughter  whose 
existence  had  till  then  scarcely  cost  him  a  moment's 
thought.  In  a  careless  fashion  he  had  seen  that  she  was 
provided  with  all  she  required  ;  he  had  sent  her  to  the 
best  schools  at  home  and  abroad,  but  he  had  made  no 
effort  to  win  her  confidence,  or  to  still  the  hunger  of  her 
motlierless  heart.  And  so  she  had  grown  up  still, 
reserved,  self-<^ontained,  an  enigma  to  those  who  knew 
her  best. 

But  when  the  blow  fell  on  her  father's  heart,  when 
the  son  he  had  idolized  and  indulged  p'^id  him  bacl^'  in 
the  bitter  coin  of  ingratitude  and  shame,  she  revealed 
herself,  and,  stepping  into  the  gap,  laid  a  tender  hand  on 
the  gaping  wound,  softening  and  healing  it  with  a  match- 
less tenderness  a:  d  unselfishness,  and  making  her  love 
a  shelter  and  solace  upon  which  he  learned  to  lean  with 
an  intensity  which  surprised  himself. 
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'  But  what  kind  of  an  evening  had  '  you,  my  dear  ? 
Did  you  not  find  it  very  dull  ?  You  are  paler  than 
when  I  went  away.  If  you  have  not  improved  to-morrow 
we  must  have  the  doctor  up.' 

'  Oh  no,  I  am  all  right,'  she  said  quickly,  and  averted 
her  face  a  moment  from  the  keen,  tender  eyes  bent  so 
searchingly  upon  it.  *  Mr.  Bethune  was  here  to-night, 
papa.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  he  would  lielp  to  pass  an 
hour  pleasantly.  And  what  has  become  of  him  lately  ? 
we  seem  to  have  seen  so  little  of  him.' 

'  Bapa,  may  I  tell  you  something  ? '  Beatrice  asked, 
with  an  exquisite  gesture  of  trust  and  liesitation. 

Her  father  gave  a  great  itart :  there  was  sometliing  in 
the  rising  colour,  in  the  lowered  voice  and  hesitating 
manner,  which  sent  a  sudden  fear  to  his  heart.  Was  his 
*  one  ewe  lamb '  about  to  be  taken,  when  he  had  but 
newly  learned  its  priceless  value  ? 

*  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  Do  not  keep  me  in 
suspense.' 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  tell  you,  papa,  but 
it  weighs  so  heavily  on  my  heart  that  I  must,'  she  said  in 
a  low  voice.  '  He  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  and  I  was 
afraid  lest  I  had  unconsciously  encouraged  him  to  expect 
a  different  answer.' 

*  Then  you  have  refused  him,  my  darling  ? '  and  suddeidy 
she  felt  her  father's  arms  round  her,  and  he  drew  her 
very  close  to  his  heart. 

For  a  moment  there  was  nothing  said,  but  that 
embrace  was  full  of  sweetness  to  the  heart  of  Beatrice 
Lorraine,  for  it  said  more  strongly  than  words  how 
dear  and  necessary  she  had  become  to  her  father's 
happiness. 

'  But,  Beatrice,  it  was  not  on  my  account  ?  *  he  added 
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suddenly.  '  You  arc  not  sacrificing  your  own  happiness 
out  of  your  love  for  mc  ? ' 

'  Oh  no,  papa  !  T  could  never  marry  him.  I  like  him 
very  well  as  an  ac(|uaintance,  but  1  could  never  marry 
him.' 

'  I  am  jjjlad  of  it.' 

'  Why,  papa  ? ' 

'  IJccause  he  is  not  worthy  of  you.  He  is  an  eloquent 
preacher  and  a  clever  young  man,  but  there  is  a  some- 
thing about  him  which  makes  me  doubt  him.  May  I 
be  forgiven  my  harsh  judgment,  but  I  do  not  think  him 
either  manly  or  sincere.' 

*  I  have  had  something  of  the  same  doubt,  pa])a, 
though  1  have  always  tried  to  banish  it.  It  seems  to 
me  almost  as  if  he  had  two  personalities,  only  one  of 
which  is  revealed  to  the  world.  And  he  is  too  conscious 
of  himself,  as  if  self  were  the  centre  of  his  ideas  and  the 
mainspring  of  his  actions.' 

'  You  have  a  keen  and  observant  eye,  my  darling.  Uur 
minister  is  a  thoroughly  selfish  man.  1  have  watched 
him  keenly,  especially  since  I  feared  lest  he  should  rob 
me  of  yourself.  His  brother,  now,  whom  we  met  in 
Edinburgh,  is  a  very  different  sort.  Do  you  remember 
him  ? ' 

Beatrice  smiled,  and  made  no  answer. 

Did  she  remember  him  ?  How  often  had  the  earnest 
face  of  James  Bethune  risen  up  before  her !  How  often 
had  she  recalled  his  grave,  heartfelt  words, — the  words  of 
a  man  to  whom  life  was  serious  and  true,  and  whose 
idea  of  its  mystery  and  meaning  was  wholly  noble !  Ay, 
she  remembered  him,  perhaps  too  well. 

'  There  is  another  thing,  Beatrice,  which  makes  me 
glad  that  you  have  not  accepted  him,'  said  her  father 
presently.     *  I  am  told  he  was  engaged  for  a  number  of 
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years — abnc».-,t  since  boyhood,  I  believe — to  a  yonn^  uirl 
in  his  native  phice.  Tliey  say  that  since  he  succeeded 
in  life  he  has  become  ashamed  of  her.  Is  that  niuidy, 
Beatrice  ? ' 

'  No  ;  if  it  is  true,  it  is  cowardly  and  shameful,'  said 
Beatrice  with  Hashing  eye.  'Oh,  papa,  1  sometimes 
think  that  the  less  we  know  about  our  neiuhbours  the 
better.  There  is  so  much  which  hurts  and  jars  upon  us, 
and  of  course  it  nnist  be  the  same  with  those  who  know 
us.  We  do  not  always  do  our  duty,  even  though  we 
know  it.  If  I  had  cared  for  Mr.  Bethune,  thnl  would 
have  been  a  very  bitter  thing  t«    know.' 

There  was  a  moment's  sikiuce,  broken  at  length  by  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  and  the  rattle  of  hailstones  on  the 
panes. 

*  The  storm  is  rising,  surely,  papa.  It  was  a  lovely 
evening  when  I  looked  out  just  before  you  came  in  ! ' 
exclaimed  Beatrice. 

'  I  saw  the  north  clouds  spreading  over  the  sky  as  we 
drove  over  the  hill,'  answered  Mr.  Lorraine.  *  We  must 
look  for  storms  now,  I  suppose ;  winter  is  fairly  upon 
us.' 

*  Papa  ! '  The  girl's  voice  fell  almost  to  a  whisper, 
and  her  fingers  closed  over  his  with  a  pleading  touchc 
'  When  I  hear  the  wind  and  the  rain  raging  outside,  I 
cannot  sleep.  I  seem  to  see  Willie  always  a  miserable 
outcast,  with  no  shelter  to  go  to.  I  see  him  so  often  in 
my  thoughts  and  dreams,'  she  added  with  a  bursting  sob, 
'  that  I  think  it  must  be  true.  Has  he  not  been 
punished  enough,  papa  ?  Let  us  go  away  back  to 
London  and  seek  him  out.  I  am  sure  he  would  be  good 
now,  and  he  may  have  suffered,  we  do  not  know  how 
keenly.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  die  sometimes  living  here 
in  idle  affluence,  when  he  may  be  perishing  for  lack  of 
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tiie  lU'ccssarii's  of  life.  Listen,  ])a])ii,'  she  contiiuuMl 
wlu'ij  lie  would  liiivo  inl('rru]>tiMl  her:  'you  know  Imw 
dillii'ult  it  is  evon  for  tlu;  (lL'si'rviii«^'  to  j^^iit  work  in 
I-ondon  ;  what  chaiu'e  is  tliore  for  those  wlio  Iiavc  no 
t'liaracter  or  reconimcndation  (  V\\\ya,  wc  may  Ik-  doiiio-  a 
peat  sin  in  tlnis  leaving  him,  perliaps  to  sink  intodcei)L'r 
crime.' 

The  heantiful  face,  pale  in  its  ])assionate  ploadinij, 
the  yearnin*,'  eyes  fixed  on  his  face,  the  ])lea(lin,Lj  touch, 
mij^lit  have  moved  liim  to  eompassion  ;  hut  his 
heart  was  steeled  against  the  hoy  who  had  disj^q-iiccd 
liim,  and  he  would  not  listen.  The  tenderness  died 
out  of  his  face,  and  it  hecame  set  in  the  old  stern 
nu)uld,  which,  as  a  chikl,  lieatrice  Lorraine  had  heeu 
wont  to  dread. 

'  No,  no  ;  he  deserves  it  all.  Whatever  he  may  suffer, 
he  d(\serves  it  all  lie  will  never  sutt'er  as  1  have  done ; 
it  is  not  in  him ;  he  is  a  heartless,  sellish  hoy,'  he  said, 
rising  to  his  feet,  as  if  to  escape  from  these  speaking  eyes 
and  that  i)leadin<i;  tongue.  '  l>eatrice,  how  often  have  1 
forbidden  this  subject  ?  Why  will  you  intrude  it  in  the 
few  moments  of  peace  and  happiness  I  enjoy  ?  * 

'  It  was  because  1  thought  your  heart  was  softened 
that  1  spoke,  papa,'  said  Beatrice  with  a  sob.  '  I  cannot 
promise  to  be  silent.  Something  makes  me  speak.  I 
belie'o  ^^onie  day  1  shall  go  away  myself  and  seek  him 
out.  1  do  not  think  it  right  to  let  him  sink.  Christ 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.' 

barker  still  grew  the  dark  brow  of  William  Lorraine, 
his  lips  twitched,  his  hands  nervously  clenched  ;  iiis 
whole  apjiearance  was  that  of  a  man  labouring  under  the 
strongest  emotion.  He  seemed  about  to  speak,  but 
restrained  himself,  and  without  a  word  walked  slowly  out 
ot  the  room. 
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'Christ  came  to  seek  and  to  save  tin;  lost.'  These; 
words  ran;^'  their  haunting  clianges  in  his  ears  through 
th(!  long  hours  of  a  sleepUsss  night.  I'eutriee  lieaid  him 
wjilking  to  and  fro  liis  room,  and,  guessing  soniething  of 
the  conlliet  raging  in  his  heart,  ])rayed  that  he  might  l)e 
softened. 

She  was  early  down-stairs  m;xt  morning,  anxious  to 
know  whether  these  ju'ayers  were  to  have  th(;  answer  for 
whicli  she  longeil.  Ihii  th(;  moment  she  saw  her  fath(!r's 
lace  h(;i'  ho]K'  fell  ;  it  was  cahu,  stern,  immovahlc,  and, 
lliongh  ho  s|»ok(!  to  her  kindly  and  allectionatcly  as  usual, 
she  fell  distant  from  him,  as  if  snm(!  l)arri(!r  had  sj)rung 
ii)>  iietween  thism.  A  little  longer  yet  she  must  taste  tli  ' 
licart-sickness  of  hojie  deferred. 

As  the  winter  wore  on,  a  feiding  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  minister  hegan  to  get  iil)road  in  the  church  of  Loch- 
liroom.  His  sermons  were  niMther  so  well  ])re|),'n'ed  nor 
so  ilo([uently  didivered,  and  he  '  fell  away'  in  his  visita- 
tion and  other  outdoor  work.  A  lukewarmness  crept  into 
the  pews,  and  the  ]»ul))it  was  hlanied  for  it.  The  peo])le 
began  to  restrain  themselves  in  giving,  and  Loehbroom  no 
longer  enjoyed  the  rej»utation  it  had  gained  during  the 
earlier  days  of  Mr.  IJethune's  ministry,  of  being  one  of 
the  most  liberal  and  prosperous  ])arishes  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  The  older  men  in  the  church  shook  their 
heads,  and  said  that  tlu^y  had  feared  the  result  of 
being  carried  away  by  flowery  elocpience  and  outward 
show,  and  that  they  were  not  surprised.  The  minister 
not  only  grew  careless  in  the  j)erformance  of  his  duties, 
hut  he  made  no  secret  of  his  desire  for  a  change ;  and 
was  a  great  deal  away  from  home,  preaching  on  trial  in 
vacant  kirks.  The  good  |)eople  of  Loehbroom  were 
puzzled  to  account  for  all  this,  but  it  never  occurred  even 
to  the  busybodies  to  connect  the  change  in  their  minister 
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witli  a  woman,  least  of  all  with  Miss  Lorrainn.  Tlio 
houHtiliold  at  Netherclcugh  liN'ed  in  such  seclusion  mid 
retirement,  and  min«,ded  tliemselves  so  little  with  ((luiity 
folk  or  county  afi'airs,  that  there  was  very  little  to  he  said 
ahout  them.  Then  the  nnnister  wisely  made  no  clian^t' 
in  his  demeanour  towards  them,  neither  did  he  cease 
visiting  at  Nethercleugh,  as  many  in  the  circumstances 
would  have  done. 

James  Bethune  was  still  working  hard  in  Glasgow, 
and  had  never  heen  able  to  spare  a  holiday  to  visit 
Lochbroom.  Letters  passed  occasionally  between  the 
brothers,  and,  as  Sandy  never  said  anything  ahout 
Beatrice  Lorraine,  Jamie  concluded  that  things  were  just 
as  they  had  been  a  year  ago,  and  he  had  an  occasional 
smile  over  his  brother's  dilatoriness  in  this  particular 
matter,  it  was  so  unlike  his  usual  rapid,  impulsive  way 
of  rushing  at  things,  and  getting  them  settled  one  way 
or  other  without  delay.  Very  steadily,  and  with  ra])id 
strides  considering  all  things,  James  Bethune  cleared  his 
way  before  him,  and  gradually  approached  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  life-dream.  From  writing  occasional  bits  for 
the  weekly  issue  of  the  Glasgow  Journal,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  writing  of  leading  articles  for  the  daily  issue,  for 
which  his  clear,  concise  literary  style  was  peculiarly 
suited  ;  and  it  did  the  Journal  good,  for  his  views  of  the 
burning  questions  of  the  da};  were  wise,  moderate,  and 
liberal,  and  insensibly  his  articles  improved  the  tone  of 
the  paper.  Consequently  he  had  very  little  reporting 
worlv  to  do ;  for  his  employers  said  that  he  would  prove 
a  distinct  acquisition  to  them,  and  that  if  they  co  dd 
retain  him  it  would  pay  them  to  give  him  every  en- 
couragement.  He  still  devoted  part  of  his  scanty  leisure 
to  self- improvement  and  purely  literary  work,  but  what 
he  wrote  did  not  find  its  way  into  print,  but  was  locked 
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in  his  desk  for  future  reference  or  use.  There  was  no 
need  for  liini  to  write  just  because  his  wares  could  find 
a  market;  lie  hoj)ed  the  time  would  come  wlien  he  would 
be  able  to  oive  to  the  world  a  piece  of  literary  work 
which  would  be  worthy  to  be  read,  and  to  which  all 
tliese  Httle  bits  wouKl  contribute.  He  studied  life  unik'r 
the  many  aspects  tlie  j^^reat  city  otlered,  he  invaded  its 
lowest  parts,  and  t(Jok  mental  portraits  of  its  deni/ens 
and  surioundinns,  wliich  were  a  .i^rcat  revelation  and  a 
vast  sorrow  to  him  too.  How  little  he  had  dreamed  of 
such  depths  of  destitution  and  crime  and  misery  in  the 
old  quiet  days  at  the  Star,  where  there  mi«fht  be  decent 
poverty,  but  nothing  so  debasing  and  terrible  as  he  hnind 
in  the  east  end  of  (Uasgow  !  The  state  of  the  masses 
became  a  problem  to  him  which  occupied  every  free 
moment  of  his  waking  hours,  and  became  the  haunting 
spectre  of  his  dreams. 

It  weighed  upon  his  heart,  he  took  things  still  so 
t(nribly  in  earnest,  but  it  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless,  in- 
solvable  problem,  for  when  could  one  man  hope  to  make 
any  difference  or  improvement  among  so  many  thousands? 
His  etibrt,  however  strenuous  and  well-directed,  would  be 
in  very  truth  only  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  He  lived  a  very 
isolated  life  in  Glasgow,  for,  though  he  visited  occasion- 
ally at  his  employer's  abode,  and  also  at  the  residence  of 
his  minister,  he  had  found  no  second  manse  of  St.  Giles. 
The  memories  circling  round  that  dear  home  were  fresh 
and  beautiful  and  sweet,  shut  in  that  corner  of  his  heart 
to  which  he  came  when  weary  or  oppressed  with  heart- 
ache and  loneliness.  For  such  moments  came,  ay,  very 
often,  to  the  strong  man  wrestling  in  the  forefront  of 
life's  battle;  he  had  still  many  a  bitter  yearning  after  the 
hidden  sweetness  involved  in  the  words  love  and  home. 
The  old  Star  home  yet  remained  unchanged  for  hira  so 
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far  as  Aunt  Susan  was  concerned,  l»ut  she  was  jrrowi'njr  VQvy 
old  and  very  frail,  thouj,di  she  would  not  admit  it.  Hut 
he  had  seen  the  chanj^e  when  lie  went  over  at  the  New- 
Year  holidays,  ^^wd  tliat,  too,  vexed  and  troubled  him,  for 
it  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  an  aged  person  alone,  witii  none 
to  hestow  that  care  and  kindly  attention  which  age  so 
peculiarly  requires. 

It  was  the  early  summer  before  he  could  pay  a  second 
visit  to  the  Star,  and  then  it  was  only  to  convey  the 
news  of  a  great  change  about  to  take  place  in  his  life. 
Aunt  Susan  was  slowly  and  laboriously  hoeing  her  potat(j 
patch  one  June  evening,  thinking  of  him  as  usual,  and 
troubling  herself  because  his  weekly  letter  had  not  come 
that  morning,  when  Jamie  himself  came  down  the  Lang 
Raw,  and  swung  open  the  garden  gate.  She  could  not  see 
him,  of  course,  being  in  the  park  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
but  he  had  caught  sight  of  her  the  moment  he  reached 
the  top  of  the  Cunan  Hill  on  his  way  from  Markinch. 
His  keen,  far-reaching  eye  would  have  recognised  her 
tall  figure  and  her  red  and  yellow  sun  -  bonnet  at  a 
greater  distance.  He  stood  a  moment  just  inside  the 
garden  gate,  looking  at  the  little  How^r-plots,  which  were 
quite  overgrown  with  yellow  hollyhocks  and  pink  and  white 
phloxes  and  garden  poppies.  It  was  a  curious  medley  of 
form  and  colour,  but  as  the  l)eds  of  thyme  and  clumps  of 
peppermint  and  balsam  sent  up  their  strong  jjcrfume,  his 
heart  filled  somehow  ;  these  very  odours  were  redolent 
of  memories  bitter  and  sweet.  He  turned  about,  and, 
lifting  the  sneck,  went  into  the  kitchen.  It  was  a  low- 
roofed,  close  place  that  summer  evening,  filled  with  the 
smell  and  the  vapour  of  the  peat-reek.  How  quaint  and 
strange  it  all  looked, — the  primitive,  whitewashed  fireside 
with  the  bars  to  keep  in  the  peats ;  the  heavy,  old- 
fashioned   chairs ;  the  high,  narrow  box  beds ;  the  little 
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deal  tahle ;  the  '  wag-at-the  wa','  wliose  fa('(»  was  yellow 
with  aiie,  its  hrilliant-luu'd  rosivs  dininictl  with  tiic  peat- 
reek  of  years,  it  was  strange, and  yet  liow  faniilinr  !  As 
.liinu's  rn'thuiie  sat  down  in  his  fatiicr's  arni-chiiir,  it 
almost  seemiMl  as  if  the  last  two  years  of  his  lift»  were  a 
(h'eam,  and  lie  was  only  resting  after  a  day  at  the 
harrows  or  the  reapi-r,  he  felt  so  much  at  home.  lie 
was  sitting  thus,  with  his  arms  f(dded  across  his  hreast,  his 
face  W(!aring  a  far-otf,  dreamy  look,  when  Aunt  Su^an 
suddenly  api)eared  on  the  scene. 

'Mercy  upon  usl'  she  exclaimed,  half  in  terror,  half  in 
surprise  at  sight  of  tiie  stranger  at  her  fireside. 

'  How  are  you.  Aunt  Susan  ?  Not  know  me,  eh  ^  It 
was  a  shame  to  come  upon  yon  unawares,'  said  .iamie, 
jumping  up  and  gripi)ing  both  her  hands.  Then,  to  his 
great  amazement,  she  burst  into  tears.  He  could  not 
but  feel  moved  at  that  sight,  for  when  had  he  seen  Aunt 
Susan  weep  ?  Surely  she  must  be  frailer  and  weaker  even 
than  he  had  dreamed. 

*  Whcesht,  auntie/  he  said  tenderly,  and  guided  the 
faltering  steps  to  a  chair,  jdacing  her  in  it  very  gently, 
and  then  patting  her  shoulder  as  he  might  have  done  to 
a  child. 

*  Eh,  but  I'm  a  silly  cratur,*  she  said  presently,  looking 
up  at  him  with  a  smile.  '  But  my  heart's  been  a  kind  o' 
grit  a'  day,  because  yer  letter  didna  come.  Little  did  I 
ken  what  e'enin'  was  to  bring.  An'  hoo  are  ye,  my 
ain  bairn  ?     Hae  ye  gotten  yer  tea  ? ' 

It  was  comical  and  yet  pathetic  to  hear  her  call  the 
great  broad-shouldered  man  her  'ain  bairn,'  but  he  would 
always  be  that  to  her. 

'  Yes,  but  I'll  take  another  cup  wi'  you,  auntie,'  ho 
said  cheerily.  *  I  can  tell  ye  I  was  mad  when  I  saw  ye 
frae  the  tap  o*  the  Cunan  Hill  wi'  a  hoe  in  yer  hand. 
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What  did  ye  promise  me  when  1  was  here  at  New  Year  ? 
I  nye  tlioclit  ye  a  woman  o'  yer  word.' 

It  came  very  naturally  to  him  to  speak  in  the  old 
Scotch  way,  and  Aunt  Susan  listened  as  if  it  was  the 
sweetest  music  she  had  ever  heard  in  her  life. 

'  Hoots,  I  wasna  daein'  muckle,  only  play  in'  mysel',  an' 
the  tatties  are  gaun  ower's  a'  thegither.  Dauvit  Cam'll 
caniui  win  at  them  or  Monday.  This  heat's  brocht 
a'tliing  on  at  aince.  Ye  needna  fash  yer  heid,  Jamie, 
my  man.  I'll  no'  hurt  mysel'  wi'  wark.  When  I  sit 
doon  wi'  my  liaunds  fauldit,  laddie,  I'll  just  fa'  in  like  a 
gyscncd  tub.  But  what's  brocht  ye  here  sae  sudden  ? 
Is't  yer  holidays,  or  what  ? ' 

'  No,  auntie,  there  are  not  going  to  be  many  holidays 
for  me  this  year,'  answered  Jamie.  '  I've  come  to  tell 
you  about  another  shift  I  am  going  to  make.' 

'  Anither  shift !  Tak'  care,  laddie  ;  ye  ken  the  rowin' 
stane  gethers  nae  moss.  Are  ye  for  awa'  frae  Glesca 
a'rciidy  ? ' 

'  It  is  to  be  a  change  for  the  better,  auntie,  and  it  has 
come  to  me  without  my  seeking.  I  have  got  the  offer  of 
a  situation  in  London,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  accept 
it ;  indeed,  it  was  a  very  gratifying  surprise.  Many  men 
have  worked  harder  and  longer  than  I  without  ever 
getting  such  a  chance.' 

'  Tae  Lunnon  ! '  repeated  Aunt  Susan  slowly,  and  her 
poor  old  eyes  uplifted  themselves  to  the  face  of  her 
laddie  with  a  pathetic  wistfulness  which  nearly  broke 
him  down.  '  Aweel,  laddie,  ye  ken  best.  When  I  gied 
ye  up,  T  gied  ye  up,  an'  if  it's  for  yer  betterment,  I 
mauna  complain.  But  Lunnon's  a  faur  road,  an'  an  ill 
place  for  a  young  chield.  Ye'll  need  a'  yer  grace  to  guide 
ye  there,  Jamie.' 

*  Aunt  Susan,  do  you  know  what  I  was  wondering,  as 
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T  came  up  the  road  from  Alarkinch  ?  I  was  wondering 
whether  you  wouldn't  come  with  me.  T  could  get  a 
little  house  with  a  garden  a  little  way  out  of  London, 
and  we  might  be  very  comfortable  together.  Would  you 
not  think  it  over  ? ' 

Aunt  Susan  lifted  her  hands  in  sheer  horror  at  the 
thought. 

•  Me  gang  to  Lunnon !  Laddie,  ye  are  haverin'  noo. 
I've  never  sleepit  a  nicht  ooten  Fife  i'  my  life  !  Hoo 
cud  ye  think  I  wad  live  in  Lunnon  ?  Xa,  na  ;  ye  maun 
gang  yer  way  yersel'  or  ye  get  a  wife,  an'  canty  wad  I 
be  to  see  the  day,  if  she  was  worthy  o'  ye.  No'  but 
what  I'na  prood  o'  yer  offer,  my  man;  an'  I'll  never  forget 
that  ye  was  wullint  tae  tak'  yer  auld  Star  auntie  wi'  ye ; 
but  I'll  dee  at  hame.  An'  if  ye  mind  me  as  weel  in 
Lunnon  as  ye've  mindit  me  in  Glesca,  I'll  hae  nae  reason 
to  complain.' 

'  I  am  loth  to  leave  you,  auntie.  It  is  hard  that  you 
should  have  nobody  to  take  care  of  you  now  when  you 
need  it  most.' 

'  Dinna  you  fash  yer  thoomb  a  boot  me,  Jamie.  I'm 
no'  ill  aff  as  lang's  Dauvit  an'  Jean  Cam'll's  at  the 
Knowe,'  said  Aunt  Susan  cheerfully.  *  An'  Mary's  a 
perfeck  godsend  to  me.  She  comes  doon  every  ither 
nicht  or  twa  wi'  her  stockin'  or  her  seam.  Thon's  a 
jewel,  Jamie.  Sandy  stood  in  his  ain  licht  when  he 
slichted  her.' 

'  How  is  Mary  Campbell,  Aunt  Susan  ?  It  seems  a 
long  time  since  I  saw  her.' 

'  She's  weel  eneuch  in  body,  but  the  heart's  geyan  wae. 
The  cratur  kens,  I  think,  that  I  ken  what  she's  come 
through.  'Deed  I  telt  her  my  ain  auld  story,  laddie,  an*, 
wad  ye  believe  it  ?  my  auld  heart  grows  grit  ower't  yet. 
Ay,  Sandy  Bethune  may  hae  a  graund  kirk  an'  a  braw 
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manse,  an'  a  leddy  wife,  but  the  Lord  '11  mind  him  a})0()t 
Mary  Cam'll  maybe  when  he  least  expocks  it.  When 
did  ye  see  or  hear  frae  Sandy,  tliough  ? ' 

'  I  hear  from  liim  whiles.  He  seems  to  be  gcttin'  on 
fine ;  but  there  is  no  word  of  the  wife.  iJoes  he  ever 
write  to  you  ? ' 

'  No'  him.  He  sends  me  a  Dumfries  paper  whiles, 
if  there's  ony  blawin'  aboot  hinisel'  or  his  kirk  in't,  Ihit 
come  an'  tell  me  mair  aboot  yer  new  seetuation.  What 
is't  to  dae  ? ' 

*A  variety  of  things.  Aunt  Susan,'  answered  Jamie 
with  a  smile.  '  It's  to  the  otlice  of  tlie  St.  PanPs  Gazc/tr 
I'm  going.  One  of  the  pioprietors  is  a  brother-in-law  of 
Mr.  Maclean,  my  present  master.  1  think  he  must  have 
spoken  to  him  about  me.  I  am  to  report,  if  necessary, 
and  to  write  articles  for  the  paper.  In  fact,  I  think 
I'm  to  be  a  kind  of  sub-edittt..' 

'  An'  what  kind  o'  wage  do  they  gie  ye  for  a'  that  ? ' 

*  Two  hundred  pounds,  and  extra  pay  for  extra  work. 
It  isn't  a  great  salary,  but  the  opening  itself  is  wortli  a 
small  fortune  to  mc.  London  is  the  place  for  a  literary 
man.' 

'  Ay,  maybe.  I  dinna  understand  thae  things.  It's 
just  extraordinar'  to  hear  ye,  laddie,  when  no'  twa  year 
syne  y(*.  were  workin'  a*  the  land  an'  the  loom.  Ye  hae 
stuck  in  week' 

'  No  man  can  say  I  have  not  wrought  hard,  at  any 
rate.  I've  taken  it  out  of  myself  this  winter.  Don't 
you  see  how  thin  I  am  ? ' 

'  Ay,  ye  are  no'  fat ;  but  ye're  a  gentlemanlike  cha]i, 
my  man,'  said  Aunt  Susan  with  great  pride.  '  Sandy  '11 
no'  can  baud  a  caun'le  till  ye  noo.  An'  when  are  ye 
gaun  aw  a"  to  Lunnon  ? ' 

*  On  Friday  night.     They  are  in  desperation  for  a  man 
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to  come  at  once.  The  one  whose  place  I  am  to  fill  died 
suddenly,  and  they  had  no  one  ready.  80  I'm  ^oini^ 
soutli  to  Lochhroom  to-morrow,  and  I'll  },'et  the  London 
train  at  Lockerbie  on  Saturday  morninj,'.' 

'  ()(1,  ye  speak  ahoot  lleeiu'  to  Lunnon  as  if  it  was 
naetiiin^^  ava'.  1  wush  Star  folk  heard  ye.  Veil  he 
^aun  to  hide  the  morn's  nicht  wi'  Sandy,'  said  Aunt 
Susan,  and  just  then  the  door  was  softly  opened,  aiul 
who  should  eome  in  hut  Mary  Campbell,  with  her 
sloeking  in  her  hand.  She  started  at  sight  of  the 
stranger,  but  a  bright  si;iile  overspread  her  sweet  face 
when  she  recognised  lum  as  .Jamie  Bethune.  He  sprang 
up,  and  took  her  hand  in  his  warm,  kiiuUy  clas^) ;  but 
somehow  he  could  think  of  nothing  to  say,  for  there  was 
a  change  in  her  which  made  a  strange,  bitter  feeling 
against  his  brother  rise  in  his  breast. 

'  Ye  wasna  expectin'  Jamie,  surely,  auntie,'  she  said, 
and  the  colour  receded  from  her  face  and  left  it  as  pale 
as  the  collar  at  her  throat.  '  No,  I'll  no'  sit;  ye  maun 
hai  a  lot  to  say.  Wull  ye  can  gie  a  look  up-by  this 
time,  Jamie  ? ' 

'  I'll  try,  Mary,'  answered  Jamie,  and  for  the  life  of 
liini  he  could  say  no  more. 

Hir.  aunt  had  said  Mary  was  well  in  body,  but  her 
looks  belied  the  words.  She  seemed  smaller  and  more 
fragile,  as  if  she  had  crept  down,  and  her  face  was  thin 
and  worn ;  its  ruddy  bloom  and  sweet  round  fulness  had 
both  disappeared.  The  bright,  bonnie  eyes  were  deep 
and  sad-looking,  the  sorrow  of  a  life  was  plainly  written 
in  their  depths.  And  this  was  Sandy's  doing!  How 
could  he  prosj)er,  how  could  any  blessing  ever  rest  on 
himself  or  his  work  ? 

'  He's  only  come  to   bid  us  a'  guid-bye,  Mary.     He's 
for  Lunnon  noo,'  said  Aunt   Susan.     '  Weel,  if  ye're  for 
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avva,   I'll   set   him   up   by    an'   by   to  ^ie  ye   the   news. 
We're  jist  in  the  middle  o'  oor  crack.' 

Mary  nodded  and  Hli])])ed  away.  Slie  waa  ^lad  to  ^'o, 
for  when  she  got  to  the  door  lier  eyes  were  wet  with 
tears,  l)ron<»lii  there  by  the  lo(»k  of  deep  syt'.ipatliy  in 
James  lU'.thune's  eyes.  She  could  hide  her  pain  from 
the  worhl,  but  scarcely  from  those  who  loved  her,  and 
there  was  more  tlian  out;  Iienrt  in  (he  Star  who  lioped  a 
day  of  reckouiug  would  come  for  the  minister  of  Loch- 
broora. 
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CITAPTER    XVTI. 

8WKET    MOMENTS. 

'0  Fiovc,  so  liiiUowiiig  every  soil 

Wliieli  f;ives  thy  sweet  tlower  room, 
Wherever  nursed  hy  case  or  toil 
The  human  heart  tuke.s  blooia.' 

WlIITTIER. 
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( Jl^XTLKMAN  to  sva)  you,  sir.      I  hiivc;  just 
l)nm!>lit  him  in.' 

So  snid  the  hoiisekeoiuT  at  the  manse  of 
ff'fw}"-f^      liochhroom,   openin^^   the    study    door  on  a 
Friday  aiU'inoon,  just  as  the  minister  had  got 
to  llie  thiid  head  of  liis  discourse.      He  rose 
witli  a  (luiek  gesture  of  annoyance,  and  turned 
iiu[uiringly  to  the  door. 

'  lUess  me,  Jamie;,  is  it  you.  ?* 

'  Yes,  it's  me.  Have  I  interrupted  your  meditulions  ? 
hecause  1  can  go  out  for  a  valk  till  you  are  riiady  to 
speak  to  me,'  said  James  Belhune  witli  a  smile. 

'Not  likely.      Come  in.     Man,  I'm  glad  to  see  you!' 
Not  for  many  years  had  James   lUithune  luard  Sandy 
^.peak  in  such  a  tone.     The  look  and  the  warm,  fervent 
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pip  said  more-  forcibly  than  liiH  words  that  ho  was^  plad 
to  sec  iiiui.  Was  Sandy  hoin^u;  tau^hl  hy  slow  dcjurct's 
that  the  tics  of  kinshij)  arc  swcclcr  than  any  on  cailli, 
and  tliat  no  other  love  can  so  well  stand  the  test  of  time 
and  of  adversity  ? 

'  Why  didn't  yon  send  word,  and  I'd  have  had  my 
bcrmon  written  and  been  at  the  station  nieetin.L;  yon  V 

*  I  conldn't,  because  I  didn't  know  mys(df.  I've 
conic  from  Fife  to-day.' 

'  From  Star  (  Then  you  are  having  your  holi- 
days ? ' 

'  No,  Fm  on  my  way  to  London  ;  but  if  you'll  i^ive 
me  somethinjjj  to  eat  I'll  si)eak  better.  I  have  had 
nothini;-  since  Aunt  Susan  gave  me  a  seven  o'clock 
brciikfast.' 

'  You're  just  in  time  ;  my  dinner  will  be  served  in 
about  ten  minutes.     Can  you  wait  ? ' 

'  Oh,  of  course;  I'm  n(*t  just  famishing,'  answered  Jamie, 
walking  over  to  the  window,  and  looking  down  the 
village  street,  and  then  across  the  fertile  landscaj)e  to 
the  blue  ridges  of  the  Lanark  hills.  *  You  have  a  lovely 
spot  here.' 

'Do  you  think  so?  Fm  sick  of  the  place  myself. 
But  come,  tell  me  about  yourself.  Fm  consumed  with 
curiosity.' 

'  Which,  I  suppose  I  must  satisfy,'  said  Jamie  willi  a 
smile,  and,  sitting  down  in  the  window,  he  briefly 
recounted  to  his  brother  the  circumstahces  of  the  change 
he  was  about  to  make. 

*  Alan,  you're  a  lucky  fellow.  You  are  going  to  beat 
me  altogether,  —  a  clear  case  of  the  hare  and  the 
toitoise,'  said  the  minister  with  a  half  sigh.  *I  suppose 
you  won't  be  content  till  you  get  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  now.' 
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*  I'll  riMtainly  climb  as  hi^^h  as  I  can.  I'm  ^oif^'  to 
write  a  book  after  I  ^^et  to  Loudon,  Sandy.  It  will 
either  l)e  the  makin^jj  or  (he  marring'  of  me.' 

•  It'll  be  the  makin;^',  no  doubt.  1  know  now  it  is  in 
you.  1  say,  .Jamie,  I  sometimes  wonder  why  you  didn't 
kick  mo  in  the  old  days.  Wliat  a  conceited  ass  I 
was  ! ' 

'  1  knew  you  would  feather  sense,'  laughed  Jamie,  out 
of  the  gladiu'ss  of  his  heart.  '  lUit  how  are  you  getting 
on  yourself  ?     I  fancy  you  look  rather  out  of  sorts.' 

'  So  1  am.      I'm  about  tired  of  tlie  thing,  Jamie.' 

'What  thing?' 

'This,'  he  said  with  a  comprehensive  wave  of  his 
hand.  'I'm  losing  influence  in  the  ])lace  ;  the  church  ia 
falling  off';  and,  in  short,  it's  time  I  had  a  change.  I 
wish  1  was  anything  but  a  minister.' 

James  Bethune  sat  silent  a  moment,  and  a  grave, 
troubled  look  came  into  his  face. 

'  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  say  that,  Sandy.  It  is  a 
noble  profession,  tlic  noblest,  I  think,  if  it  is  undertaken 
with  a  right  heart.     You  ' — 

'  That's  where  it  is  !  I  haven't  the  right  heart,  you  see,' 
interrupted  Sandy  almost  ])assionately.  '  Mjai,  if  you 
knew  how  I  hate  and  despise  myself,  standing  up  there 
Sunday  after  Sunday  making  a  hypocrite  of  myself, — for 
it  is  nothing  else ! — telling  people  what  their  duty  is, 
trying  to  fit  them  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  when 
I'm  further  off  from  it  than  the  worst  sinner  among 
them.' 

James  Bethune  sat  round  in  his  chair  and  looked 
with  deep  anxiety  into  his  brother's  face.  It  woni  an 
expression  of  settled  gloom,  his  eye  gleamed  with  a 
strange  bitterness,  his  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a 
man  at  war  with  himself  and  the  world. 
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'  Let  me  say  my  say.  It'll  do  me  good.  I've  to  keep 
so  quiet  here,  and  go  about  so  smoothly  and  circum- 
spectly to  keep  up  my  dignity,  you  know,  and  otherwise 
deceive  the  world,'  he  said,  as  if  in  very  scorn  of 
himself.  '  Don't  look  at  me  with  such  pitying  eyes. 
1  don't  deserve  your  pity,  for  I  have  wronged  even  you, 
who  have  always  been  ten  thousand  times  better  to  me 
than  I  deserve.  Haven't  I  laughed  at  and  despised  you 
and  tried  to  keep  you  down  all  my  life  ?  But  I've  done 
more  than  that.  Uncle  Peter  charged  me  on  his  death- 
bed to  share  his  money  with  you ;  and  did  I  do  it  ? 
No ;  I  let  them  prove  the  written  will  and  took  it  all, 
and  yet  you  never  grumbled,  but  only  rejoiced  in  my 
good  luck.  Did  you  know  that  that  was  the  surest  and 
the  keenest  way  to  punish  me  ?  Man,  the  memory  of 
all  your  goodness  has  been  like  a  fierce  scorpion  stinginjz 
me  night  and  day.     You  ' — 

James  Bethune  rose  from  his  chair;  he  laid  his  firm, 
gentle  hand  on  his  brother's  shoulder,  and  looked  him 
full  in  the  face. 

*  Sandy,  if  you  don't  hold  your  tongue  I'll  go  away  out 
of  the  house  this  very  minute,  and  you'll  never  see  me 
again.  You  have  worked  yourself  into  such  a  state  of 
excitement  that  I'm  afraid  to  see  you.  What  are  you 
talking  about  ?  Aren't  you  making  mountains  out 
of  molehills  ?  What  do  I  care  for  Uncle  Peter's  money  ? 
Don't  let's  have  another  word.  Isn't  that  the  dinner- 
bell  ?     Am  I  to  get  anything  to  eat,  or  am  I  not  ? ' 

His  bantering  words  provoked  a  trembling  smile  on 
Sandy's  lips,  but  it  passed,  and  unwonted  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes.  Then  their  hands  met  in  a  grip  which 
hurt,  and  they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  with 
a  long  look  which  revealed  to  each  the  other's 
heart. 
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'  We're  chums  again,  aren't  we  ? '  said  Jamie  cheerily, 
and  his  broad  hand  fell  with  a  hearty  clap  on  his 
brother's  back.  '  We'll  have  a  quiet  crack  ower  auld 
lang  syne  over  our  pipes  to-night ;  did  you  know  I  had 
learned  to  smoke  ?     There's  that  woman  rinyinu'  the  bell 


agam 


'  Well,  I  suppose  we  had  better  go,  as  you  are  so 
hungry,  but  I'd  rather  finish  the  crack  just  now,'  said 
tlie  minister,  as  he  opened  the  study  door  and  led  the 
way  to  the  dining-room. 

'  I  think  you  are  a  little  dyspeptic,  Sandy,'  said  James 
Bethune  jokingly,  as  he  noticed  how  very  little  his 
brother  ate.  *  I  believe  you  need  a  change  of  some  sort. 
Couldn't  you  get  some  one  to  fill  your  place  for  a 
Sunday  or  two,  and  come  away  up  to  London  with  me  ? 
I'll  be  ^onely  enough  anyway  till  I  get  shaken  down  into 
my  new  place.' 

*I  couldn't  get  away  just  now.  )Lo\x  see  I'\e  be'.:n 
absent  from  my  own  pulpit  a  good  few  Sabbaths  lately, 
preaching  on  trial  in  vacant  churches.  They'll  begin  to 
grumble, — indeed,  they  are  grumbling  already.  Adam 
Gray,  my  beadle,  gives  me  many  a  hint,  honest  man, 
thinking  that  a  quiet  word  from  him  may  induce  me  to 
mend  my  ways,  and  look  better  after  the  parish.' 

'  Well,  the  first  holiday  I  get  we  must  have  a  run 
on  the  Continent  together,'  said  Jamie  cheerily.  *  You 
mustn't  get  down-hearted.  Don't  I  know  all  about  what 
it  is  to  feel  one's  self  falling  behind  ?  Man,  when  I  look 
back  on  yon  dreary  six  months  in  Edinburgh,  I  wonder 
now  I  ever  held  out.  We  have  all  these  bits  of  worry 
to  try  us,  just  to  show  what  grit  is  in  us,  I  think.  By 
the  bye,  is  there  no  word  of  a  wife  to  the  manse  yet  ? ' 
asked  Jamie  carelessly,  but  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
plate,  and  did  not  look  at  his  brother's  face.     I  think  he 
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know  very  well  what  tho  luiawer  wouM  bo,  for  it  Imil 
just  flashod  upon  liim  sill  at  onoo,  (hat  lioatrioo  ii»)iTaino 
mi^ht  liavo  soinothini,'  to  do  with  Sandy's  distasto  of 
L()c]d)rooiu  a:id  woariiioss  of  lifo  in  j^onoral. 

•  Thoro  will  novor  bo  a  wifo  in  tho  nmnse  of  [.och- 
brooni  so  lon<:»  as  I  am  in  it,'  said  Sandy  (piiotly.  After 
a  moment  .lamie  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  his 
brotlior. 

'  Then  she  said  no  ? ' 

'  Yes,  she  said  no.' 

Sandy  pushed  aside  his  unfinished  dessert,  and,  rising' 
from  tlie  table,  bofjjan  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 

'  What  fools  women  ean  make  of  us,  can't  tliey  ( ' 
he  asked  with  extreme  bitterness.  *  I  despise  mysrlf 
for  being  so  atVocted  by  a  woman's  word,  but  T  can't 
help  it.  1  don't  expect  you  to  underst'ind  or  sympatliize 
with  me.  You  are  lucky  in  this,  as  in  other  thin<i;s. 
I  tell  you,  whenever  a  woman  comes  in  between  you  and 
your  work,  you'll  stand  still  for  a  while.' 

'  Ikit  you  are  not  going  to  stand  still  altogether 
because  one  woman  in  the  world  won't  have  you,'  said 
Jamie.  *  You'll  soon  get  over  it.  You  never  used  to 
let  anything  bother  you  for  a  long  time.* 

'  It  is  easy  for  you  to  speak/  said  Sandy  quietly. 
'  You  needn't  wonder  now  that  I  would  like  a  cliange. 
Yon  can  understand  what  it  nmst  be  for  me  to  see  her 
so  often  as  1  do.  Fortunately  not  a  soul  in  tlie  parisli 
has  a  suspicion  that  such  a  thing  has  ever  hap])ene(l. 
Of  course  she  is  not  a  woman  to  boast  of  her  conquests, 
as  I  am  told  some  do.' 

'  No,  I  should  say  not,'  answered  Jamie,  for  somehow 
his  tlumglus  had  flown  back  to  that  evem'ng  at  the 
manse  of  St.  Oiles,  and  its  undying  memories  rose  up 
^'ividly  before  him. 
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'  Do  you  know,  I  often  wish  I  had  nover  luM»n  (Mlnciittjd 
for  tli(i  Church,'  Hnid  Sandy  prcscMitly.  'I  would  hav(^ 
Wi\\\  u  lK'tl(!r  and  a  haj>|»i(T  man  living  in  th(^  Star  all 
uiy  days  willi  Mary  Caiuplxdl  as  my  wift;.  Mind,  I  don't 
<j;rund»l('  at  what  has  ha|)i)t'n('d  to  inc  through  Ufatricc? 
Lorraine.  It  is  a  just  pnnislimcnt  for  my  In-atmcnt  of 
Mary.  Toor  -^irl !  I  often  tliiid<  of  hcsr.  What  a  sweet, 
hund)U^  for<j;ivin«^'  mitun;  she  laid!  I  don't  helieve  sho 
couhl  (uitertuin  a  laird  thought,  even  of  nu;.' 

*  Yon  are  ri^dit.  We  have  not  known  many  women 
in  our  lives,  Sandy,  hut  they  have  heen  all  ^'ood  We 
ou,i;ht  to  reverences  womanhood  for  tluMr  sakes,'  said 
.Iami(!  musin^dy.  '  Do  you  know  I  am  full  of  ho])e 
for  you.  I  think  you  are  just  he^dnnin*^  to  ^'(^t  a 
^dimpse  of  life's  nwiniu'^s.  You  will  do  a  j^ood  work 
yet  in  the  world.' 

Sandy  shook  his  h(!ad. 

'  1  don't  see  h(»w  you  can  mid\(?  that  out.  You  know 
what  my  life  has  heen.  I  have  built  from  tins  hej^inning 
on  a  false  foundation.  How  can  1  ever  undo  all  1  have 
done  ? ' 

'  Don't  you  remember  Tennyson's  lines : — 

"That  men  may  riso  on  Htrp|>iiif,'-stones 
or  tlu'ir  (lead  selves  to  liijfli(!r  tiiiiif^s"? 

Tliey  are  true,  I  think,  of  us  all.  Life  is  just  a  series 
of  hdlinj^s  and  risings,  but  if  we  do  the  best  we  can,  we 
will  be  very  mercifully  judged.', 

'  I  believe  (lod  sent  you  to  me  to-day,  Jamie,'  said 
the  nunister,  pausing  by  his  brother's  chair  and  touching 
his  shoulder  with  a  grateful,  lingering  hand.  '  You  have 
(lone  me  great  good  already.  1  don't  deserve  that  you 
slioultl  even  take  the  trouble  to  be  interested  in  my 
welfare.' 
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*  Whecsht,  man  !  Aren't  you  my  brother  ?  It's  just 
lik(»  the  old  Star  days  come  back.  Do  you  reiuL'mber 
how  we  used  to  fight  each  other's  battles  when  we  were 
at  the  school  ?  * 

fJaniL's  Jjethune  spoke  cheerily,  with  a  smile  on  his 
lips,  but  he  was  very  deeply  moved.  His  heart  yeanied 
(jver  his  brother,  and  he  forgot  everything  but  that  lie 
ivtts  his  brother,  his  only  near  kin  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  a  touching  thing  in  our 
natures,  that  love  can  thus  smooth  away  all  barriers, 
and  lay  a  healing  finger  even  on  the  sorest  places,  and 
take  the  sting  even  out  of  very  bitter  memory.  An 
unselfish  heart  so  soon  forgets  what  iins  selfishly  woundc^d 
it,  and  is  ever  ready  to  give  love  for  love.  But  in 
this  it  has  its  own  deep  fulness  of  joy  which  none  else 
can  share. 

'  Suppose  we  go  out  and  have  a  look  about  us  now,* 
he  said  presently.  '  We  have  had  enough  dolorous  talk. 
We'll  look  ahead  now  and  picture  for  ourselves  a  bright 
future.  There's  no  harm  in  castle-building,  and  it  helps 
us  over  the  stony  places  in  our  daily  toil.  Pulling  a 
long  face  over  a  trouble  never  mended  it  in  this  world, 
and  never  will* 

His  sunsliine  was  irresistible,  and  a  glimmer  of  the 
old  smile  dawned  on  the  minister's  face.  So  they  went 
away  out  arm-in-arm  together,  just  like  playmates, 
talking  over  their  early  days,  Jamie  making  a  point  of 
calling  to  his  brother's  recollection  every  wild  escapade 
and  comical  episode  of  the  old  Star  life. 

'Where  does  Nethercleugh  lie?'  he  asked  when  they 
had  climbed  the  inner  stair  of  the  church  steeple  to  get 
fl  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

'  That's  it  down  among  the  trees.  You  can  just  see 
the  gables  above  chestnut  tops.     It  is  a  beautiful  place.' 
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*It  seems  to  be.  I'd  like  to  go  up  there  to-nii,dit, 
Sandy.  If  you  don't  like  to  come,  I  wouldn't  Ix'  vciy 
lon.u'  away.' 

'Oh,  but  I  will  come.  I'm  not  such  a  coward  as  all 
that.  I  have  never  made  any  dillerencc,  ami  hav«'  xixitid 
tliein  just  as  regularly.  It's  the  only  way  to  keep  ili- 
village  tongue  from  wagging.  Shall  we  go  now  tlicii  ' 
They  dine  at  five  when  they  are  ah)ne,  and  well  lu^  m 
tinu^  to  get  a  cup  of  tea  from  Miss  Lorraine.' 

'  Ves,  I'm  quite  ready.  I  suppose  they  live  very 
quicitly.' 

'  Very.  They  mix  with  none  of  the  society  of  th(,' 
countryside.  That  son  who  went  wrong  has  cast  a 
shadow  over  their  whole  lives.' 

'  Minnie  Kinross  told  me  something  about  licr  cousin 
Willie,  as  she  called  him,  and  Miss  Lorraine  hersidf 
spoke  of  their  sorrow,'  said  James  Bethune  as  they 
turned  to  go.     *  How  did  he  go  wrong  ?     Was  it  diink  (' 

'  I  don't  think  so.  I  rather  think  he  api)r(tprialed 
some  money  which  wasn't  his  own.  Hut  I  really  cannot 
speak  with  any  certainty,  for  nobody  seems  to  know 
the  right  way  of  it.  The  father  is  a  terribly  ])ioud  man, 
and  he  has  never  got  over  it.  That's  what  nrnde  him 
retire  from  business  at  the  prime  of  life.  It  ha[)pi'ned 
in  London.' 

'  They  have  everything  that  the  world  can  give,  I 
suppose,  but  the  skeleton  is  in  the  cupboard.  Kvery  one 
has  something  of  the  sort.  I  have  never  met  with  any 
exception  to  the  rule.' 

' "  Man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,"  ' 
quoted  the  minister.  '  That  is  my  text  for  the  Sabbath 
day.' 

'  A  dolorous  one ;  but  you  can  make  it  Ciirry  a 
glorious  message  of  hope  if  you  like,'  answered  Jamie. 
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*  How  do  we  go  now  ?     Through  the  woods  ? 
of  that ;  the  roads  are  very  dusty  to-day.' 

'  Yes,  we  need  a  shower ;  see,  the  very  leaves  are 
drooping.  What  a  stilhiess  is  in  the  air !  I  believe  we 
shall  have  thunder  before  morning.' 

They  talked  much  as  they  walked,  chietly  >t'  old  days 
and  early  associations,  which  were  now  very  precious 
to  them  both.  Strange  how  what  we  thought  homely 
and  uninteresting  when  it  was  beside  us  becomes  .so 
dear  and  beautiful  when  seen  through  the  veil  of  distance ! 
Memory  carries  sometimes  a  magic  wand. 

Sandy  could  scarcely  understand  his  brother's  deep 
love  and  appreciation  of  Aunt  Susan  ;  he  had  never  been 
able  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface,  and  reach  the 
wealth  of  love  and  unselfish  care  in  her  heart.  He  had 
only  known  the  rugged  exterior,  which  had  not  greatly 
recommended  itself  to  him  ;  he  had,  indeed,  thought  her 
coarse  and  rude,  and  altogether  presumptuous  in  licr 
dealing  with  him.  Aunt  Susan  had  indeed  two  person- 
alities, one  of  which  had  never  been  revealed  to  Sandy. 
She  had  closed  her  heart  against  him  soon  after  he  left 
his  father's  house,  and  had  never  seen  fit  to  open  it 
again.  There  was  nobody  in  the  world  had  taken  a 
more  shrewd  and  correct  estimate  o^  him  than  his  aunt, 
and  her  opinion  of  him  was  not  very  high.  Perhaps 
she  was  a  trifle  harsh  in  her  judgment,  the  fault  of  her 
strong,  decided  nature,  which  did  not  admit  of  a  medium 
in  many  things.  Well  or  ill  was  her  course ;  there  was 
no  middle  state.  But  their  pleasant  talk,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  its  sting  fcr  the  minister,  brought 
them  at  last  to  Nethercleugh,  and  then  James  Betliune 
relapsed  into  silence.  This  was  her  home  !  How  often 
he  had  tried  to  picture  it,  yet  how  different  the  reality ! 
It  was  in  the  prime  of  its  beauty  now,  with  the  summer 
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leaves  upon  the  fine  old  trees  and  the  summer  freshness 
over  the  smooth  green  turf. 

'  It  is  a  grand  house,  Sandy.  I  had  no  idea  it  would 
be  so  grand.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  a  fine  place.  Tliere  is  Mr.  Lorraine  at  the 
drawing-room  window.      I  think  he  sees  us.' 

James  Bethune  was  conscious  that  his  heart  'oeat  a 
little  faster  as  they  mounted  the  ste])s  to  the  door,  and 
he  forgot  to  look  at  Sandy,  who  doubtless  must  feel 
kec'  S'  when  he  entered  here. 

The  maid  who  admitted  them  smihid  in  response  to 
the  minister's  kindly  greeting,  and  at  once  uslier(Ml  tiieni 
to  the  drawing- room.  The  scent  of  mignonette  and  roses 
greeted  them  on  the  threshold ;  the  room  was  a  cool, 
shady,  fragrant  place — a  pleasant  retreat  from  the  suhri- 
ness  without. 

'  So  you  have  really  come  at  last ! '  said  the  deep,  ricli 
voice  of  the  master  of  Nethercleugh,  and  he  greeted 
James  Bethiir  •  with  a  lieartiness  there  was  no  mistaking. 
He  was  reallv  ^lad  to  see  him. 

*I  have  not  lost  time..  Mr.  Lorraine;  I  only  arrived 
an  hour  or  two  ago,'  said  James  Bethune  with  his  rare 
smile  ;  then  he  turned  to  Beatrice,  who  l»ad  risen  from 
her  chair.  She  was  speaking  to  his  brother,  and,  during 
the  brief  second  ere  she  turned  to  him,  his  eyes  took  in 
her  whole  appearance  with  a  yearning,  almost  hungering 
look,  such  as  we  bestow  on  what  is  unspeakal)ly  dear. 
She  was  not  in  any  way  clianged,  save  that  her  white 
(h'ess  seemed  to  make  her  look  younger  and  more  girlisli. 
Mow  beautiful  she  was !  the  thoughtful  face,  with  its 
sweet,  womanly  mouth,  and  deep,  lustrous  eyes,  matching 
the  sweet  violets  at  her  throat  and  in  the  belt  about  lier 
waist.  She  stood  in  the  slanting  sunlight,  which  had 
crept  round  to  the  front  windows ;  a  broad  line  of  light 
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lay  upon  her  golden  liead,  milking  yet  more  wondrous 
the  sheen  of  the  coronet  of  liair  above  her  brow. 

'  How  are  you,  Mr.  Bethune  ?  I  bid  you  welcome  to 
Nethercleugh,'  she  said  at  length,  turning  to  him.  Her 
eyes  met  his,  and  a  faint  colour  stole  unawares  to  her 
cheek.  Surely  his  earnest  look  had  stirred  her  heart. 
He  took  the  slim  white  hand  one  moment  in  his  own, 
and  felt  it  thrill  )um  through  and  through.  He  thanked 
her  for  the  word  of  welcome,  and  then  sat  down  beside 
Mr.  Lorraine,  full  of  wonder  at  hiw.  ^elf.  What  did  this 
mean  ?  Why  should  his  pulses  beat,  the  blood  rush 
more  quickly  in  his  veins  ?  Why  should  he  feel  so 
yearningly  happy  in  the  presence  of  this  v/oman?  Could 
it  be  that  the  love  of  which  he  had  heard  and  read  had 
come  to  him  at  last,  bringing  to  him  only  its  heritage  of 
pain,  for  in  such  love  there  could  be  no  hope  for  him  ? 
He  felt  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  To  outward  seeming  he 
was  calm  and  self-possessed,  looking  at  his  ease  as  a 
gentleman  sliould ;  he  even  spoke  and  answered  intel- 
ligently, but  he  felt  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  He  saw 
the  graceful  figure  at  the  tea-table,  the  white,  beautiful 
hands  touching  the  delicate  china ;  he  caught  e\cry 
varying  expression  in  that  exquisite  face,  every  sweet 
intonation  of  her  voice.  He  took  his  cup  of  tea  from 
her  hands,  and  thanked  her  with  earnest  eyes  dwelling 
on  her  face  as  if  craving  a  look  in  return,  but  she  did 
not  give  it.  One  watching  closely  would  have  observed 
a  fluttering  nervousness  in  her  movements,  as  if  some 
agitating  element  had  crept  into  hei  thoughts.  Could 
it  be  that  in  her  heart  there  was  any  answering 
chord  ? 

She  did  not  speak  at  all,  only  listened  with  deepest 
interest,  while  James  Bethune  acquainted  her  father  with 
the  change  in  his  prospects.     Mr.  Lorraine  seemed  much 
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pleased  to  hear  of  it ;  his  eyes  dwelt  with  keen  and 
cordial  interest  on  the  young  man's  fine  face,  and  he 
nodded  occasionally  while  he  was  speaking,  as  if  to 
indicate  his  satisfaction. 

'  You'll  succeed,  I  know.  We  will  be  expecting  to 
hear  great  things  of  you  by  and  by,'  he  said  heartily. 
'  Loudon  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  place  for  you.  You 
will  hnd  there  all  you  need.  It  will  be  a  great  revelation 
to  you.  Well,  Beatrice,  my  dear,  if  the  gentlemen  have 
had  sulticient  tea,  we  might  go  out  of  doors  a  little. 
The  air  of  tliis  room,  in  spite  of  the  open  windows,  is 
very  stilling.' 

*  I  am  ready,  papa,'  said  Beatrice  at  once.  '  If  you 
will  just  go  down-sLairs,  I  will  join  you  in  a  minute.' 

The  minister  opened  the  door  for  her,  and  as  she 
])assed  out  Jamie  looked  at  him  curiously,  recollecting 
for  the  first  time  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
Beatrice  Lorraine.  He  could  not  but  admire  his  perfect 
seli'-control,  his  gentlemanly  ease  and  calmness  of  deport- 
ment. Whatever  he  may  have  felt,  he  hid  it  well.  None 
could  have  detected  that  he  regarded  the  daughter  of  the 
house  in  anything  but  an  indilferent  light.  The  way  in 
which  he  had  accepted  his  refusal  had  gained  for  him 
the  respect  of  both  father  and  daughter,  and  he  was 
made  more  wel  oiae  than  before  at  Nethercleugh. 

'  You  can  wait  for  my  daughter,  Mr.  James,'  said  Mr. 
Lorraine  when  the  trio  stepped  out  into  the  sultry  air. 
'  Come,  Mr.  Bethune,  you  are  the  very  man  I  wanted  to 
see.  What  do  you  think  of  the  new  water  scheme  for 
Lochbro  m  ? ' 

So  saying,  he  took  the  minister  by  the  arm  and  led 
him  away  in  the  direction  of  the  shrubbery.  They  were 
quite  out  of  sight  before  Beatrice  appeared.  She  had 
thrown  a  lace  wrap  about  her  head  and  shoulders,  which 
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made  a  delicate  and  becoming  frame  for  her  fair  faca 
*  Are  you  all  alone  ? '  she  asked  with  a  swift,  bright 
smile.  '  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  kept  you  waiting.  Where 
have  tlie  others  gone  ?' 

'  Along  that  path.      Shall  we  follow?' 

'  I  suppose  so.  It  is  a  lovely  walk,  a  continuation  of 
the  patli  from  Lochbroom.  Of  course  you  do  not 
know  it  ? ' 

'  No,  I  do  not  know  it/  answered  James  Bethune, 
turning  to  walk  by  her  side. 

*  So  you  are  going  to  make  your  home  in  London 
now,'  she  said,  for  the  silence  was  strangely  embar- 
rassing to  her.  '  Are  you  looking  forward  to  it  with 
great  hope  ?  * 

'  Yes ;  I  ought  to  be  pleased,  for  it  is  what  I  have 
wished  for  long.  Few  are  so  fortunate  as  I  have 
been.* 

'  One  so  much  in  earnest  deserves  such  reward,  I 
think,'  she  said  with  an  upward  glance,  half  smiling,  half 
serious. 

'  You  speak  kindly.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  lay 
claim  to  being  so  r  uch  in  earnest.  I  know  many  who 
work  as  hard,  and  who  need  it  more  perhaps,  yet  who  do 
not  seem  to  make  any  headway  in  life.* 

'  That  is  sad.  There  are  so  many  such  things  in  the 
world.  I  am  weighed  down  sometimes  thinking  what 
struggles  some  have,  what  battles  to  fight,  what  burdens 
to  carry.     I  fear  many  must  succumb.* 

'  They  do.  When  I  was  in  Glasgow,  Miss  Lorraine,  I 
was  often  oppressed  by  such  thoughts.  It  is  not  known 
how  many  noble  hearts  have  to  do  grim  battle  with 
poverty,  with  adverse  surroundings,  nay,  sometimes  with 
absolute  want.  It  must  sadden  the  very  angels  in 
heaven  to  see  the  sights  in  a  great  city/ 
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*  In  London  you  will  see  more,  I  believe,  if  you  care 
to  seek  it,'  she  said,  looking  up  at  him  with  sumething 
of  wistfuhiess  in  her  eyes.  He  caught  tliat  look ;  it 
touched  his  heart,  but  he  did  not  quite  understand 
it  yet. 

'  Papa  and  your  brother  are  not  in  sight,'  she  said 
suddenly.  '  Possibly  they  niiy  have  crossed  tlie  park 
into  the  other  woods.      How  shall  we  tro  ? ' 

'  Are  you  anxious  to  join  them  ?  If  not,  let  us  go  on. 
1  have  not  many  such  opi)ortunities.' 

The  words  slipped  out  unawares,  and  he  saw  her 
colour  heighten,  and  the  fear  oppressed  him  that  he  had 
ajiven  ottence. 

'  Pardon  me,  I  ought  not  to  have  said  that,'  he  said  at 
once. 

*  What  ?  There  is  no  offence  to  pardon,'  she  answered 
with  a  smile.  '  This  is  the  gate.  This  path  terminates 
in  a  wishing-well.     Shall  we  go  and  see  it  ? ' 

*  If  you  please.' 

He  opened  the  gate  for  her  to  pass  through,  and  in  a 
moment  was  at  her  side  again. 

'  You  spoke  of  me  making  my  home  in  London,' 
he  said  presently.  *  Do  you  think  it  will  be  a 
home  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  tell ;  I  hope  so.  Surely  some  kind  influ- 
ences will  gather  round  you  even  there,'  she  said  a  trifle 
hurriedly.  '  Wherever  our  work  and  interests  are,  is  it 
not  home  to  us  ? ' 

'  Not  always.  There  are  other  things  necessary ;  you 
know  that  as  well  as  I.' 

'  Mr.  Bethune,  may  I  speak  to  you  about  something 
which  lies  very  near  my  heart  ? '  she  said  quite  suddenly, 
and  in  a  low,  clear,  earnest  voice. 

He  turned  his  head  and  lookv^d  into  hor  fac3.     It  was 
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now  quite  pale,  ami  her  lips  wero  trembling,  her  breast 
heaving  with  eniution. 

'If  you  will  do  so  1  shall  feel  unsj)eakjil)ly  lionoured,' 
he  said  with  dillieulty,  for  these  were  dangerous  uioinents 
for  him.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  playing  with  edged 
tools.  *  Needless  for  me  to  say  that  any  t'outidmee 
with  which  you  may  honour  me  will  be  sacred  in  my 
eyes.' 

•  Oh,  1  know !  Do  you  think  if  I  (Hd  not  know  I 
could  speak  so  to  you?'  she  asked  hurriedly.  'It  is 
about  my  brother  I  wish  to  s])eak.  Possil>ly  you  may 
have  heard  that  I  have  a  brother  in  London,  who  hiin 
been  in  trouble,  who  has  been,  and  is,  a  sorrow  to 
us  ? ' 

'  Your  cousin  told  me ;  and  you  spoke  of  this  sorrow 
before.  Perhaps  you  will  remember,'  he  said  in  tones 
full  of  deep  sympathy. 

'  Yes,  1  remember.  Possibly  you  do  not  know  the 
circumstances.  Let  me  tell  you  them  brietly.  l\ly 
father  was  a  merchant  in  London  before  we  came  hen', 
and  Willie  and  I  were  all  he  had.  He  was  always 
a  strange,  wayward  boy,  full  of  whims  and  fjincies 
and  day-dreams ;  and  though  papa  intended  him  for  a 
merchant,  1,  looking  on,  feared  he  would  never  fall 
in  with  these  plans.  He  never  cared  to  work ;  tlu> 
drudiierv  of  school  was  irksome  to  him.  Give  him 
a  book,  or  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil  in  a  corner, 
and  be  was  ha])py  ;  only  do  not  ask  him  to  work. 
Papa  idclizcd  him,  indulgcul  him  in  everything,  and  yet 
if  he  crossed  him  in  any  of  his  wishes  he  would  hardly 
forgive  him.  As  he  grew  older  there  were  often  diller- 
ences  between  tliem.  One  was  that  Willie  wished  to  be 
sent  to  college  instead  of  to  the  commercial  school  where 
he  would  receive  training  for  business.     Papa  gained  the 
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day,  of  eonrso,  because   lie   left  Willie  no  choicr'   but  to 
obey.     Ifc;  had  set  his  heart  upon  seein<j;  him   a    member 
of  the  lirm.     Lorraine  and  Co.  was  ji   well-known   Imuse 
in  London,  well  known  and  hi^ddy  honoured.     It  Ix'loii^ed 
lirst  to  my  "grandfather,  whose   idol   it   was.      Then    |»apa 
j^'ot  the  business,  and  it  was  his  deli^dit  lo  extend   it    and 
make  it  {greater;    naturally   it   was   a  disap])ointment   to 
him    when    his   only    son    did    not    share    his   ])ri(l(!  and 
interest  in  it.      Things  went  on  in  an  unsatisfactory  kind 
of  way  until   the  time  came   for  Willie  to  leave  school, 
then    it   was   open    rebellion.      He   refused    to  enter  the 
oflice  to  sit  on  a  stool  and  add   up  fi^mres ;   lu;  wanted  to 
be  an  artist  or  a  literary  man,  or  something!;  of  that  sort. 
Poor  boy  !  he  hardly  knew  his  own  mind  excei)t  in   one 
particular  subject — that  he  would  not  become  a  busin(^ss 
man.     lVj)a  passed  over  his  entreaties  and  rebellin^s  with 
contem[)t,  and  to  punish  him  a])prenticed  him  to  another 
tirni  in  Fenclmrch  Street.    I  tell  you  all  this,  Mr.  liethune, 
so  that  you  may  the  better  understand  what  followed,* 
said  Beatrice,  and  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  to  collect 
her  self-possession  to  go  on.     'Willie  had  none  of  papa's 
decision   of   character,     lie   was   weak,   easily   led,    and 
could  not  say  no.     He  was  handsome,  lovable,  winning 
in    his    way.      I    have   never   seen  any   who  won   such 
universal  love.      Poor  Willie  !  * 

A  bursting  sob  choked  her  utterance  a  moment,  and 
dames  Bethune  bit  his  lip  and  half  turned  away.  The 
sight  of  her  grief  unmanned  him,  and  he  feared  lest  he 
sliould  say  what  would  be  better  left  unsaid. 

'  Bound  to  an  occupation  he  hated,  he  sought  solace 
in  the  company  of  those  v/ho  could  not  do  him  good  but 
only  harm.  He  was  so  entertaining,  he  had  always  a 
jest  and  a  song  ready,  and  he  was  much  sought  after  by 
those  who  led  him  astray.     I  do  not  want  to  blame  my 
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father,  for  my  heart  is  often  wrung  for  him,  but  I  some- 
times think  that  he  erred  just  at  that  time.  Instead  of 
trying  to  wean  him  away  by  love  from  the  evil  ways  into 
which  he  was  gradually  falling,  he  sternly  reproached 
him,  and  threatened  to  shut  him  out  of  the  house. 
Perhaps  you  will  not  understand  papa's  harshness  so 
well  as  I,  who  knew  what  a  downfall  Willie  had  given 
his  hopes,  and  what  a  disappointment  to  his  love.  For 
indeed  Willie  was  always  the  idol  of  his  heart.  He 
never  had  money  of  his  own,  papa  gave  him  none,  and 
the  trifle  he  received  from  his  employers  was  as  nothing 
to  him,  and  so  he  was  tempted,  I  suppose,  very  fiercely 
before  he  fell.  He  had  learned  to  gamble,  and  it 
became  such  a  passion  with  him  that  he  threw  off  all 
restraint  and  plunged  into  it  headlong.  Of  course  his 
employers  suffered,  but  for  papa's  sake  they  made  no 
complaint,  passing  over  unpunctuality,  carelessness,  and 
idleness,  until  something  happened  which  it  was  impossible 
that  they  could  pass  over.  It  was  in  the  last  year  of  his 
apprenticeship,  and  he  was  not  quite  twenty  when  this 
dreadful  thing  happened.  I  cannot  quite  explain  to  you 
what  he  did,  but  it  was  something  about  a  cheque 
belonging  to  his  employers,  and  I  know  that  he  could 
have  been  punished  heavily  for  it,  even  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude,  so  papa  said.  But  for  his  sake,  because 
he  was  so  honoured  in  the  business  world,  the  firm 
hushed  it  up,  and  Willie  was  allowed  to  go  unpunished. 
V)\\t  it  broke  papa's  heart,  and  made  him  an  old  man 
before  his  time.  Willie  was  forbidden  the  house.  Papa 
disinherited  and  disowned  him,  and  we  have  never  seen 
him  since.  That  is  nearly  five  years  ago  now,  but  the 
agony  is  as  fresh  in  my  heart  as  it  was  then.  Papa  has 
never  relented.  I  have  pled  with  him  very  often ;  it  is 
so  awful  a  thing  to  allow  one's  own  to  drift  perhaps  to 
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destruction  without  stretchinf^  out  a  hand  to  save.  Tliere 
was  good  ill  Willie,  Mr.  15ethune.  He  had  a  warm, 
loving  heart,  a  sweet,  kind  disposition,  and  he  was  clever, 
too,  in  his  own  way,  very  clever,  if  only  he  had  !iad  a 
chance.  How  I  loved  him  I  cannot  tell  you.  Only  I 
know  that  I  would  lay  down  my  life  now  to  save  him, 
and  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  for  I  know  that  this 
sorrow  will  bring  papa  to  the  grave.  I  see  it  eating  into 
his  heart  every  day,  only  he  will  not  give  in.' 

They  had  reached  the  wishing-well  now — a  clear,  cool 
spring  flowing  into  a  mossy  stone  basin  in  a  dim  recess, 
where  the  sunbeams  never  shone.  The  dusky  shadows 
of  the  deepening  night  were  falling  about  them,  the  light 
was  dim  and  uncertain,  and  the  air  was  strangely  still. 
She  paused  there,  and,  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tall 
fir  tree,  lifted  her  shadowed  eyes  to  tlie  earnest,  true  face 
looking  down  with  such  deep  compassion  and  sympathy 
upon  her. 

*  Now  I  have  something  to  ask ;  I  do  not  know  why 
I  should  so  presume,  unless  because  you  feel  some  things 
as  I  feel  them,'  she  said  with  a  tremulous,  uncertain 
smile.  *  If  in  London  you  should  ever  see  or  hear  of 
Willie,  Mr.  Bethune,  will  you  do  what  you  can  for  him  ? 
will  you  speak  a  kind  word,  and  thus  earn  the  gratitude 
and  prayers  of  a  sister's  heart  ? ' 

For  a  moment  James  Bethune  had  no  answer  ready, 
he  was  silent  in  the  intensity  of  the  thoughts  which  lay 
upon  him  like  a  deep  flood. 

*  If  I  ask  too  much  from  one  who  is  almost  a  stranger, 
forgive  me,  and  forget  what  I  have  told  you,'  she  said  at 
length,  with  something  of  sad,  proud  dignity  in  her  voice. 
'Let  us  go  back  now.  We  have  been  nearly  an  hour 
upon  the  way.  They  will  wonder  what  has  become 
of  us.* 
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'  I  did  not  speak,  because  I  could  not  find  words 
wherein  to  express  my  unutterable  symputliy,  to  tliank 
you  for  the  great  honour  you  have  done  me,'  he  said  at 
length.  '  I  will  look  upon  your  request  as  a  sacred 
charge.  If  your  brother  is  in  London  still,  Miss  Lorrfvine, 
I  will  tind  him,  and,  please  God,  all  will  come  right 
yet.' 

*I  would  thank  you,  only  I  cannot,'  she  said  sini])ly, 
and  held  out  her  hand.  It  did  not  seem  presumptuous 
that  he  should  touch  it  with  his  lips ;  it  was  the  seal  of  a 
bond  between  them, — a  bond  so  sweet  to  the  heart  of 
James  Bethune  that  he  could  scarcely  realize  its  exist- 
ence. She  had  trusted  him  implicitly,  that  was  sufticient 
for  hira  yet. 

*  We  must  go  now,  but  not  until  we  have  drunk  of  tlie 
wishing -well.  You  are  allowed  two  wis'ies,  one  before 
you  drink  and  one  after,'  she  said,  smiling  again,  and 
lifting  the  chain  with  the  cup  attached.  *  Let  me  give 
you  the  draught.' 

'  After  you,  Miss  Lorraine,  if  you  please; 

'  Oh  no !  I  have  wished  times  without  number 
always  the  same  thing.  Come,'  she  said,  offering  the 
cup. 

'  Then  I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  the  heart  that  your 
brother  may  be  speedily  restored,  and  that  brightest  days 
may  dawn  for  Nethercleugh,'  he  said,  putting  the  cup  to 
his  lips. 

'  And  your  second  wish,  if  I  may  share  it  too  ? '  she 
said  merrily,  for  something  in  the  strong,  manly  presence, 
and  in  the  resolute  yet  gentle  face,  gave  her  strength  and 
assurance,  and  it  was  as  if  some  burden  had  rolled  away 
from  her  heart. 

'  Let  me  fasten  your  wrap  see,  it  has  fallen,  and  the 
night  air  is  heavy   and  chill,'  he  said,  and  with  kind 
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hand  drew  the  lace  over  her  head.  As  he  did  8o  his 
hand  touched  hers  again,  and  it  thrilled  his  inmost 
beinj^. 

•Tliunk  you.  But  your  wish  V  she  said  with  a  ^d(*ani 
of  aniusiMiient  in  her  speaking  eye. 

'  That  I  may  not  tell  you,'  he  answered  then,  and  the 
quick  colour  leaped  to  his  cheek,  for  his  tone  betrayed 
more  than  the  words  were  intended  to  convey.  She 
gathered  the  white  folds  of  her  gown  in  her  hand,  and 
turned  away  so  quickly  that  he  might  have  feared  he 
had  the  second  time  i^iviMi  (l^^('IM•(^  Only  he  saw  the 
answering  tlush  which  rose  to  her  brow  and  dyed 
it  red. 
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•Heir  of  the  self-same  heritage, 
Child  of  the  self-same  God, 
He  has  hut  stumbled  in  the  path 
Thou  host  in  weakness  trod.' 


AMES  BETHUNE  found  plenty  of  work  await- 
ing liim  in  London.  The  post  of  sub-editor  to 
tlie  St.  Paul's  Gazette  was  no  sinecure.  But 
it  was  congenial  work,  and  he  did  not  find 
it  oppressive.  The  St.  Paul's  Gazette  was  a 
different  class  of  newspaper  from  the  Glasgoiv 
Journal.  It  was  published  in  the  afternoon, 
and,  while  purveying  political  and  general  news  for  its 
readers,  aimed  at  something  higher.  It  was  the  pro- 
prietor's ideal  to  combine  the  attributes  of  an  eveninj^^ 
paper  and  a  literary  and  social  review,  and  to  produce 
a  first-class  family  journal,  full  of  interesting  and  whole- 
some matter.  It  was  an  old-established  publication 
which  had  seen  many  vicissitudes,  but  which  had 
received  a  new  impetus  from  its  present  proprietor,  who 
was  also  its  editor.     He  was  an  able  journalist,  and  the 
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Gazette  was  rnjiidly  pusliiiiH  its  wjiy  into  notice.      It  was 
ii  splendid   oixMiin^'  for  .hunt's    rx'tlmne,  just  the  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  •j;ifts,  where  ihey  could  he  prepared  and 
perfected  for  even   a   hii^her  sphere.      Mr.  Mayiiard  was 
a  reserved  and  taciturn  man,  very  dillerent  from  tlie  frank, 
()])en- hearted,  ^Tuial   j)r()j)rietor  of  the  Glasgow  Joimut/, 
and  at  first  .lames  IJethune  felt  the  chan^'e   keenly,      lie 
was  received  courteously  hut  without  warmth  ;  his  work 
was  ap])()rtioned   to   him,  and  lit;  was  left   to  perform   it. 
r.iil  theie  was  no  interchange  of  thoU}j;ht,  no  contidences, 
11(1  kind  links  of  sym})athy  hi^tween  the  two.      JMr.   May- 
iiard  did  not  even  in(iuire  whether  he  had  found  suitahle 
lod^'n^,  or  had  any  ])lace  wherein  to  s])end  a  leisure  hour, 
'llic  relations  hc^tween  them  were  l)usiness-like  and  purely 
loinial.     When  Stephen  Maynard  found  a  capahh^  servant 
lie  was  a  just  master,  hut  no  more.     .lames  Hethune   hail 
liccu  full  of  hoy)e  that  ))erha[)S  in  Mr.  Maynard  he  mi«fht 
find  one  who  would  j^ive  him  suhstanlial  aid  in  his  .search 
for   Willie  Lorraine.      He   was  a   London    man,  and  his 
e.Nperience  must  have  familiarized  him  with  almost  every 
form  of    London   life  ;  in   all   prohahility   he   could    luive 
named   the   very   spot  where  such  wanderers  were  to   he 
found,  hut  it  was  impossible  to  reach  him.      As  the  days 
went  by,  .Tames  IJethune  saw  clearly   what  manner   of 
relations   were  to  exist  between   them,  and    relinquished 
the   idea   of    bestowing   his   confidence    and   asking    his 
iidvice.      If  Willie   Lorraine  was  to  be  found,  it  nnist   be 
lhrou<>li  his  own  exertions,  and  it  would  be  no  easv  task, 
lor   the    first    month    or    two   he    attended  only  to    his 
allotted  duties,  his  own  work  was  neglected.      It  was  not 
only  that  his  leisure  hours  weie  chiefly  spent  in  wander- 
ing through  the  labyrinths  of  London,  vainly  seeking  for 
the  lost  son  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  ;  there  was  something 
else  occupying  his  thoughts.     Often  Sandy's  words  re- 
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curred  to  bis  memory  :  '  When  a  woman  comes  betwoon 
yovi  and  your  work,  you'll  stand  still  for  a  wbile.'  S(»  it 
was  with  him.  And  yet  I  do  not  know  that  it  was 
standiuL,^  still ;  certainly  thought  was  not  stagnant.  Xay, 
lie  was  advancing  step  by  step  in  the  higher  life,  and  Iom-, 
with  matchless  though  invisible  finger,  was  adding  ilu; 
finest  tou'jhes  to  liis  nature.  A  pure  love  is  a  great 
educator  and  an  ennobling  influence.  We  cannot  love 
even  a  worthy  pursuit  without  being  the  better  for  it. 
By  ami  by,  out  of  the  sweet  new  influences  at  work 
witliin,  thoughts  grew  wide  and  deep  and  absorbing, 
demanding  at  length  a  voice. 

What  he  wrote  in  these  days  had  a  grace  and  beauty 
far  exceeding  what  he  had  done  in  the  past.  The  touch 
of  pain,  whicli  is  the  crown  of  the  poet's  soul,  was  not 
now  lacking,  for  the  yearnings  in  his  heart  for  life's  best 
gifts  were  full  of  keenest  pain.  He  knew  now  beyond  a 
doubt  that  he  loved  Beatrice  Lorraine  with  that  deep, 
reverential,  yet  hopeless  love  of  which  Dante  sang.  He 
never  thought  of  her  as  his  wife,  nor  as  any  neare'  than 
she  was  now.  Between  them  there  was  a  gulf  fixed, 
that  gulf  of  social  position  which  the  longer  he  lived  lie 
saw  more  clearly  defined  between  class  and  class.  He 
was  one  of  earth's  toilers,  dependent  upon  daily  labour 
for  daily  bread ;  while  she  was  a  child  of  ease  and  afflu- 
ence, who  had  never  known  a  monient's  anxiety  concern- 
ing such  things. 

He  was  too  proud  even  to  think  that  love  could  bridge 
that  gulf, — no  thought  of  asking  her  to  share  his  life  of 
labour  and  humble  endeavour  ever  presented  itself  to  his 
mind.  He  might  love  her  at  a  distance,  he  could  carry 
her  image  with  him  in  his  heart,  he  could  ponder  her 
gracious  words,  and  feel  them  incentives  %  go  forward 
and  upward   in  life's  race,   but  she  must  never  know. 
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Sometimes  his  cheek  burned  at  the  memory  of  that  hour 
by  the  wisiiing-well,  and  he  told  himself  it  must  not  and 
could  not  be  repeated.  Better  that  they  should  never 
meet ;  he  knew  he  could  not  always  remain  master  of 
himself.  It  must  be  enough  for  him  to  know  that  slie 
trusted  him,  and  regarded  him  as  worthy  a  friendly 
regard.  From  her  own  lips  he  had  heard  the  story  of 
her  heart-sorrow  ;  she  had  given  him  a  sacred  charge, 
which  he  would  strive  sacredly  to  fulfil.  That  was  much 
— and  witli  that  he  must  be  content.  Should  he  succeed 
in  restoring  the  prodigal  to  his  father's  house,  he  would 
earn,  he  knew,  a  gratitude  which  would  be  a  sweet  solace 
to  him  in  his  loneliness.  Their  kindly  thoughts  of  him 
would  brighten  existence  for  him,  and  he  looked  cheer- 
fully forward  to  the  life  of  work  and  struggle  and  self- 
denial  which  he  knew  lies  before  all  who  set  themselves 
to  do  their  God-appointed  work.  In  the  scheme  of 
creation  there  is  no  place  for  tlie  idle  dreamer  or  the 
slothful  dweller  at  ease ;  work  is  the  law  of  the  universe, 
whether  we  recognise  it  or  not.  According  as  we  have 
fulfilled  God's  purpose  in  us  here,  so  will  be  our  rest. 
Sometimes  our  eyes  are  hold  en,  so  that  we  cannot  see 
God's  best  gifts  lying  close  about  our  feet,  even  while  we 
are  seeking  for  some  great  thing  far  beyond  our  reach  ; 
but  a  truly  earnest  soul,  asking  and  waiting  to  be  guided, 
will  not  long  be  at  a  loss. 

It  was  a  somewhat  hopeless  task  for  James  Bethune 
to  attempt  discovering  Willie  Lorraine  in  the  mazes  of 
London.  Soon  after  his  settlement  there  came  to  him, 
in  a  letter  from  Sandy,  the  photograph  of  a  young,  fair- 
haired,  laughing- faced  boy,  v/hich  the  minister  wrote  had 
been  given  to  him  by  Miss  Lorraine  to  forward  to  his 
brother.  Sandy  was  evidently  deeply  mystified  by  this 
proceeding,  but  he  did  not  ask  any  direct  question.    Jamie 
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merely  acknowledged  it,  not  feeling  at  liberty  to  reveal 
the  seci'et,  even  to  his  brother.  Tiiere  was  a  hopeful 
and  manly  tone  in  Sandy's  letters  now,  which  was  like 
a  lefreshiiig  cordial  to  Jamie,  for  he  could  read  between 
the  lines,  and  saw  well  enough  that  he  was  coming  out 
of  the  waters  of  Marah  not  only  nnscatlied,  but  made 
nobler  and  manlier  and  better  in  every  way.  The  little 
items  of  parish  news  were  cheering,  and  there  were  no 
further  hints  of  a  desire  fo^  change.  It  was  a  healthy 
sign  that  San.dy  was  anxious  to  redeem  himself  in  his 
own  parish,  which  had  suffered  through  his  backsliding. 
Tlie  photograph,  though  evidently  taken  in  schoolboy  days, 
would  be  of  use  to  James  Bethune,  for  though  there 
might  be  a  great  change  upon  the  wanderer,  the  features 
must  be  the  same. 

So  he  carried  it  in  his  pocket-book,  and  when  he  was 
in  the  streets  was  constantly  on  the  alert,  scanning  every 
passing  face  in  the  hope  that  some  day  he  might  have  his 
reward.  It  was  a  harassing  quest,  causing  him  deep 
anxiety  of  mind,  and  it  gradually  took  possession  of  him, 
and  became  something  like  a  haunting  spectre  with  hiiu 
both  day  and  night.  But  it  seemed  likely  to  prove  hope- 
less, for  winter  advanced,  and  he  had  not  obtained  the 
remotest  clue. 

Part  of  the  sub-editor's  work  was  to  open  and  look 
over  all  the  manuscripts  sent  in,  from  which  he  had  to 
select  the  likeliest,  which  were  then  submitted  for  Mr. 
Maynard's  final  decision.  At  first  James  Bethune  found 
it  an  interesting  occupation,  but  it  speedily  became 
irksome  and  even  painful.  Two-thirds  of  them  were 
quite  anfit  for  publication,  scarcely  worth  the  paper  on 
which  they  were  written.  But  these  meagre  productions 
were  often  accompanied  by  pitiful  appeals,  which  con- 
uiined  many  a  revelation,  many  a  hint  of  povertj^  which 
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was  almost  tragic,  against  which  James  Bethune  found 

it  hard  to  steel  liiniself.     His  great  heart  had   room  for 

all  the  woes  of  these  unknown  scribblers,  whom  he  pitied 

with   a   vast  compassion.      Stephen   Mayiiard    was  of   a 

dit't'erent  stamp.     He  looked  at  everything  from  a  purely 

business  point  of  view.     Would  it  pay  ?  was  the  standard 

by  which  he  judged.     He  laughed  at  his  subordinate's 

feeling  in  such  matters,  and  told  him  never  to  read   the 

accompanying    letters,   but    toss    them    into    the    waste 

basket,  which  was  the  best  place  for  such   rubbish.      He 

was  sitting  in   his  dingy  little  sanctum,  from  which   he 

could  see  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  basy  with  his   daily 

sifting  of  the  manuscripts  the  morning  mail  had  biought. 

The  gas  was  lighted,  and  the  fire  burning  also,  for  the 

day  was  bitterly  cold,  and  a  raw  heavy  fog  had  the  city 

in  its  chilling  folds.      He  sighed  once   or   twice  as    he 

marked  each    with   the  inexorable   D.  W.  T. ;   it   was   a 

dreary  task  to  which  he  would  never  grow  accustomed. 

He  felt  somewhat  out  of   sorts   that   morning,  also  the 

♦lepressing    i'lfluences    of    the   day   and    the    hour   were 

weighing  upon  him.       He  had  got  about  half  through 

with  his  task  when  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Maynard 

entered.      He  was  a  tall,  spare  man,  with  a  pale,  stern 

cast   of   face  and  a   penetrating  eye ;    a  man   who   had 

been  long  accustomed   to   present  a  hard   front   t     the 

world. 

'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Bethune,'  he  said  in  his  studiously 
courteous  but  distant  way.  *  Disagreeable  day,  isn't  it  ? 
Did  you  read  this  thing  through  yesterday?' 

He  referred  to  a  few  "heets  of  closely-written  manu- 
script he  carried  in  his  hand. 

'  What  is  it,  sir  ? ' 

*  An  article  on  the  housing  of  the  poor.' 

*  I  merely  looked  at  it.     I  thought  it  opened  well,  and 
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as  the  subject  has  been  engrossing  public  attention  lately 
I  sent  it  in  to  your  table/  answered  James  Bethime. 

*  It  is  good.  A  little  wordy  pirhaps,  but  it  is  original 
in  conception.  The  writer  seems  to  feel  keenly  on  ihe 
subject.  Where  did  it  come  from  do  you  know  ?  There 
is  no  name  attached.' 

'  It  was  left  at  the  office  yesterday  afternoon,  the  boy 
told  me.     The  person  who  left  it  was  to  call  again.* 

*  Was  it  a  man  or  woman  ?  * 

*I  couldn't  say,  sir;  but  we  can  speedily  ascertain,' 
answered  James  Bethune,  and  rising  he  called  down  the 
speaking-trumpet  to  the  office-boy  in  the  counting-house 
below. 

*  It  was  a  young  man.  Hunter  says,'  said  James 
Bethune  after  a  brief  conversation  with  the  boy.  '  He 
seemed  to  be  very  eager  about  it,  and  said  he  would  call 
to-day.' 

*  Well,  if  he  comes  you  can  see  him,  and  return  the 
manuscript.  Tell  him  there  is  too  much  theory  and  too 
little  practical  suggestion  in  it ;  and  ask  him  to  try 
again.  I  like  the  style  of  the  thing.  It  is  taking,  if  it 
was  toned  down  a  little.     You  understand  me  ? ' 

*  Perfectly,  sir.' 

*  Are  you  nearly  through  ?  *  he  asked  then  with  a 
careless  glance  at  the  litter  of  papers  on  the  table.  '  Toss 
the  rest  into  the  basket  and  get  away  to  Exeter  Hall. 
The  i^eeting  opens  at  twelve,  and  it  is  half-past  eleven 
now.' 

So  saying,  Mr.  Maynard  laid  down  the  manuscript 
and  retired.  James  Bethuna  took  it  up  curiously  and 
looked  at  it  again.  The  handwriting  r^truck  him  as  it 
bad  not  done  previously,  it  was  so  beautifully  legible, 
like  the  fair  round  caligraphy  of  a  boy  fresh  from  school. 
He  took  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  a  note  to  be  given 
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to  the  writer  should  he  Ciill  in  his  absence,  and,  wrapping 
up  the  manuscript,  put  on  hat  and  coat  and  went  down- 
stairs. 

After  giving  the  l)oy  his  instructions,  he  proceeded 
to  P^xeter  Hall  to  report  the  speech  of  a  great  pliilun- 
thropist  on  one  of  the  burning  (questions  of  the  day.  It 
was  after  two  o'clock  when  he  returned  to  the  office. 
Mr.  Maynard  had  gone  out  to  lunch,  and  there  were 
some  letters  lying  on  the  sub-editor's  table  demanding 
immediate  attention.  He  was  engrossed  with  these,  iind 
liad  forgotten  all  about  the  incident  of  the  morning, 
when  Hunter  spoke  from  down-stairs. 

'  It's  the  young  man  for  the  manuscript,  sir.  Shall  I 
give  it  him,  or  will  you  see  him  ? ' 

'  Brir:g  him  up.  Hunter,'  he  called  back,  and  went  on 
with  his  writing,  anxious  to  have  the  letters  ready  for 
the  three  o'clock  mail. 

'  Take  a  seat  please,  and  I  will  attend  to  you  presently,' 
he  said,  glancing  hastily  at  the  stranger  as  he  entered  the 
room. 

'  Hunter,  is  the  bag  ready  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  just  getting  closed.' 

'  Ask  them  to  wait  a  moment,  I'll  be  ready  presently,' 
said  Mr.  Bethune,  and  with  a  few  rapid  strokes  he 
finished  the  last  letter,  closed  and  addressed  it,  and 
passed  it  with  the  others  to  the  boy. 

Tlien  he  rose  and  looked  for  the  first  time  fully  at  the 
stranger  who  had  been  ushered  n.to  his  presence.  That 
glance  filled  him  with  pity,  but  did  not  strike  him  in  any 
other  way  yet.  He  was  a  young  man,  four  or  five  and 
twenty  at  most ;  his  appearance  and  attire  betokened 
ext'.'cme  poverty.  His  sliabby  black  coat,  long  since 
glazed  at  the  seams  and  frayed  at  the  sleeves,  hung 
loosely   about   a  thin,  slight    figure,  and    his   face    was 
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sharpened  and  attenuated,  as  if  he  had  known  what  it 
was  to  lank  many  p  meal.  It  was  a  winnin<^  and  in 
some  respects  a  striking  face ;  but  it  wore  an  expression 
of  settled  melancholy  painful  to  see ;  and  the  blue  eyes, 
far  sunken  under  the  broad,  square  foreliead,  gleamed 
with  a  strange  bitterness,  as  if  they  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  sad  scenes.  A  slight  moustache  curled 
on  the  lip,  half  hiding  the  weak,  womanish  mouth,  the 
most  undecided  feature  in  the  face.  His  hair  was  sunny 
in  hue,  and  set  in  close,  curling  masses  about  the  head, 
which  was  well-shaped,  but  too  small  to  be  manly.  As 
James  Bethune  looked,  a  strange,  wild  hope,  too  impro- 
bable to  have  any  foundation  in  fact,  sprang  into  his 
heart,  agitating  him  so  much  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  controlled  himself  so  as  to  speak  calmly  and 
courteously  to  the  stranger. 

'  You  are  the  writer  of  the  article  on  the  housing  of 
the  poor,  I  believe?'  he  said,  glancing  significantly  at  the 
packet  in  the  young  man's  white,  thin  fingers. 

*  Yes,  sir.'  A  light  so  eager  as  to  be  almost  wild 
sprang  into  the  deep  blue  eyes.  *  Will  it  do  ?  Oh,  sir, 
if  you  would  only  take  it,  and  give  me  a  trifle  for  it ! 
It  was  written  almost  with  my  life's  blood.' 

'  My  poor  fellow,  it  is  not  in  my  power  tc  accept  or 
reject  articles.  I  am  not  the  principal  in  this  office,'  said 
James  Bethune  with  deep  compassion.  '  But  I  am  happy 
to  tell  you  that  the  editor  is  much  pleased  with  it,  only 
it  is  not  quite  suitable  for  our  columns.' 

'  Then  he  will  give  me  nothing,'  said  the  young  man 
with  soinetlung  like  a  groan.  '  My  last  chance  gone  1 
My  God  !  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  now  but  death.' 

'  Hush,  hush  !  These  are  wild,  wicked  words.  M\ 
poor  fellow  !  I  can  see  you  are  in  sore  straits.  Sit  {\o\\'\\ 
and  let  us  talk  over  the  matter.     I  have  known  what  it 
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is  to  struggle  for  a  place  in  the  overcrowded  ranks,'  said 
James  Bethune  with  infinite  gentleness.  '  It  isn't  quite 
liopeless.  The  editor  wishes  you  to  rewrite  this,  and 
if  you  can  make  it  suitahle  he  will  pay  you  well 
for  it.' 

Again  that  quick,  eager  light  sprang  into  the  deeply- 
shadowed  eyes. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  it  ?  It  is  all  true,  hideously 
true.  Perhaps  I  have  not  minced  the  matter,  nor  made 
it  fine  enough  and  sweet  enongli  for  the  rich  people  who 
might  deign  to  read  it.  Hut  I  have  done  my  duty.  I 
have  written  down  what  I  have  seen  and  known,  aye, 
and  what  I  have  suffered.  I  have  been  one  of  the 
houseless  poor.' 

'  How  have  you  fallen  so  low  ?  You  were  reared  in  a 
different  atmosphere,'  said  James  Bethune  unsteadily,  for 
lie  had  canglit  a  reflection  of  Beatrice  Lorraine  in  that 
impassioned  face,  and  hope  was  changing  to  conviction  in 
his  breast. 

'  How  do  you  know  where  I  was  reared  ? '  asked  the 
stranger  almost  fiercely.  *  Tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  with 
til  is  paper,  and  let  me  go.  I  am  not  begging.  I  don't 
want  your  pity.  I  am  willing  to  work  for  anything  I 
can  get.' 

James  Bethune  restrained  himself  with  an  effort,  and, 
taking  the  sheets  from  the  stranger's  hand,  briefly  pointed 
out  to  him  v/herein  it  lacked,  and  suggested  what  might 
be  done  to  improve  it. 

'  If  I  bring  it  back  to-morrow,  will  he  give  me  some- 
thing for  it  ?  I  have  tasted  nothing  since  yesterday;  and 
1  do  not  ^:now  when  I  shall  taste,  unless  I  get  something 
for  this.' 

He  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  his  hand  shook  as  it 
closed  over  the  sheets  that  had  been  written  at  such 
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terrible  cost.  Tears  stood  in  James  Bethune's  eyes,  and 
for  a  moment  he  could  not  command  himself  sufficiently 
to  speak.  That  such  things  should  be  in  great  and 
Christian  London  might  well  make  the  angels  weep.  He 
took  down  his  hat  and  opened  the  door. 

'  Come  with  me.  You  must  have  something  to  eat 
now.  Hush  !  not  a  word  !  What  I  do  is  only  a  duty 
from  man  to  man.      Yov  dare  ■  ot  refuse.     Come.' 

Meek,  pliable  as  a  chi  ■  '  ^ 
Bethune  out  of  the  room 
The  clerks  in  the  lower  office 
gauze  blinds  after  them,  but  James  Bethune  was  e([ual 
to  the  occasion.  He  took  tne  stranger  by  the  arm, 
fearful  lest  he  should  lose  hin^.,  and  led  him  to  a  restaurant 
in  Fleet  Street,  where  he  asked  to  be  shown  to  a  private 
room,  and  ordered  a  substantial  repast. 

*  Why  should  you  show  me  such  kindness  ? '  said  the 
young  man  impetuously.  *  You  know  nothing  about  me ; 
I  have  no  claim  upon  you.' 

*  Save  what  one  fellow-creature  has  upon  another. 
Hush !  not  another  word  !  Eat  now,  and  we  can  talk 
afterwards.  You  will  excuse  me ;  it  is  only  an  hour 
since  I  dined. 

So  saying,  he  retired  to  the  window,  and  picked  up  a 
paper  lying  on  the  chair.  It  was  a  week-old  copy  of 
the  Times,  but  he  occupied  himself  with  it,  so  that  the 
stranger  might  not  feel  himself  being  watched.  It  was 
a  touch  of  delicacy  to  be  expected  in  such  a  nature. 
The  sight  of  the  tempting  food  made  the  poor  young 
fellov/  forget  all  but  his  hunger,  and  he  ate  as  those  eat 
who  have  kept  a  long  fast.  It  was  well,  perhaps,  that 
James  Bethune  did  not  observe  him ;  he  could  not  have 
enjoyed  the  sight  of  his  ravenous  appreciation  of  the  food 
1k'  had  provided.     It  told  a  too  pitiful  tale. 
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*  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  only  decent  meal  I  have 
eaten  for  many  weeks ;  how  many  I  have  lost  count  of 
now  ! '  he  said  at  length.  '  I  feel  like  a  new  man.  There 
is  hope  and  strength  in  me  once  more.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  it.  Come  and  sit  down  here  and  let 
us  talk.  But  suppose  you  tell  me  your  name  first  ? 
IJethune  is  mine — James  Bethune.' 

'  My  name ! '  The  stranger  gave  a  violent  start, 
which  was  keenly  observed  by  his  kind  friend.  '  Oh, 
well,  if  you  must  have  it,  it  is  Lovel — Walter  Lovel ! ' 

'  Well,  Mr.  Lovel,'  said  James  Bethune  cheerfully,  fo^ 
link  by  link  the  chain  was  growing  complete,  '  suppo.  ^ 
you  tell  me  where  you  live  now.  I  am  a  stran  !r 
in  London,  and  I  live  alone.  I  daresay  we  ca?  bt 
friends.* 

'  Friends !  Did  you  say  friends  with  such  a.  ^  ^ ' 
repeated  Walter  Lovel.  '  What  manner  of  man  are  you  ? 
There  is  not  another  in  your  position  in  London  who 
would  walk  the  streets  beside  an  outcast  like  me.' 

'  That  is  a  sweeping  assertion,  wliich  I  would  not  like 
to  believe,'  said  James  Bethune  with  his  rare,  kind 
smile.  '  But  you  have  not  answered  my  question.  Where 
do  you  live  ? ' 

'  Anywhere,'  answered  Walter  Lovel  bitterly.  '  I  have 
no  home.  I  sleep  where  I  can — sometimes  in  a  wretched 
lodging,  oftenest  in  the  open  air.  I  have  not  three  feet 
of  space  under  any  roof  I  can  claim  as  my  own.  Do  you 
know  where  I  wrote  that  article  ? — sitting  on  one  of  the 
seats  in  St.  James's  Park/ 

'  Have  you  no  friends  or  relatives  ? ' 

'  No  ;  I  ha\'e  none.' 

He  rose  then,  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
narrow  room,  as  if  some  haunting  memory  filled  him 
with  restlessness.      '  1   have  a   story.     I   suppose   most 
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people  have,  of  one  kind  or  another.  You  deserve  to 
hear  it,  but  1  cannot  tell  it  yet.  But  you  wen*  ri^^lit  in 
saying  that  I  had  been  reared  in  a  ditferent  uLino- 
snhere.' 

'  It  did  not  require  much  })pnutration  to  discern  thai. 
You  have  the  manner  and  the  look  of  a  frentleman.  l)Ul 
what  are  you  going  to  do  now  '( ' 

'  Do  ^  What  1  have  done  for  many  days  past — pace 
the  streets  till  darkness  falls,  and  then  cn^ep  into  some 
corner  and  seek  the  blessed  oblivion  of  sleep.  How 
often  have  I  wished  that  I  should  never  awake  !  The 
wonder  to  myself  is  that  I  have  not  put  an  end  to  it 
long  ago.      My  life  is  hardly  worth  throwing  away.' 

James  Bethune  shuddered.  Verily,  if  Willie  Lorrfiiiic 
had  sinned,  he  liad  sutt'ered ;  he  had  borne  an  awlul 
punisliment  for  the  waywardness  of  his  youth. 

'  Will  you  make  me  a  promise  ? '  he  asked  presently, 
fixing  his  keen,  quiet  eyes  full  on  the  wasted  face. 

'  That  depends — but  yes,  I  will.  You  have  a  right  to 
such  poor  promises  as  1  can  make.' 

'  Then  you  will  promise  unconditionally  to  do  what 
I  ask  ? ' 

'  If  you  wish  it — yes.  It  matters  little  to  me  what  I 
do  now.' 

'  Then  you  will  meet  me  outside  the  Law  Courts  to- 
night at  half-past  six  ?  I  shall  be  free  then — that  is 
three  hours  hence.' 

'Yes;  I  will.' 

*  Upon  your  honour  ? ' 

*  Upon  my  honour,  if  I  have  any,*  said  Walter  Lovel, 
and  a  smile  for  the  first  time  played  about  his  mouth. 
James  Bethune  turned  his  head  quickly  aside,  lest  his 
face  should  betray  something  which  might  arouse  sus- 
picion.    For  that  fleeting  smile  was  the  faint  but  unmis- 
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takable  reflex  of  the  sunny  radiance  he  had  seen  upon 
tlie  face  of  l^eatrice  Lorraine.  His  quest  was  ended,  but 
there  was  much  to  be  acconi})lished  before  it  could  l)e 
crowned  with  success.  This  poor  wanderer,  end)ittered 
and  soured  with  his  sufferings,  would  require  v(;ry 
gentle  dealing  before  he  could  be  won  back  to  the 
better  way. 

'  If  I  dared  take  such  a  name  upon  my  lips,  1  should 
say,  God  bless  you,'  said  Walter  Lovel,  as  they  turned  to 
leave  the  place.  A  soft  and  beautiful  expression  stole 
into  his  face  as  he  uttered  these  words  ;  his  eyes  swam 
with  tears,  all  the  bitterness  was  gone.  James  Bethune 
felt  his  heart  go  out  to  him,  and  involuntarily  he  extended 
his  hand. 

'  I  thank  God  for  the  privilege  I  have  had  to-day/ 
was  all  he  said,  then  they  went  forth  into  the  street. 
They  parted  there,  with  the  renewed  promise  to  meet  at 
the  hour  and  the  place  James  Bethune  had  appointed, 
and  the  latter  returned  to  the  office  of  the  Gazette.  If 
he  was  abstracted  and  uninterested  in  his  work  that 
afternoon,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at ;  he  had  much  to 
occupy  his  thoughts.  Directly  Walter  Lovel  was  out  of 
his  sight,  the  fear  took  possession  of  him  that  he  had 
lost  him  again,  and  he  was  feverishly  impatient  for  the 
appointed  hour.  Ten  minutes  before  the  half-hour  he 
was  restlessly  pacing  the  pavements  before  the  Law 
Courts,  and,  calm,  self-reliant  man  though  he  was,  he 
felt  himself  sick  with  apprehension  lest  Walter  Lovel 
should  fail  him.  But  no ;  punctually  at  the  half -hour 
he  saw  the  poor,  shabby  figure  elbowing  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  he  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief. 

*  I  am  thankful  to  see  you  1 '  he  exclaimed  when  they 
met.     *  I  was  terribly  afraid  lest  I  had  lost  you  again.* 
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'Would  it  have  mutterud  so  much  to  you?'  inquired 
Walter  Lovel  with  a  curious  look.  '  Why  should  you 
take  such  a  deep  interest  in  me  ?  * 

'  I  am  interested.  I  want  to  help  you,'  answered 
James  Bethune  hastily.  '  Now,  do  you  put  yourself  in 
my  hands  ?     You  believe  I  truly  want  to  befriend  you  V 

'  Yes,  I  do.' 

'  Then  come,  promise  not  to  utter  a  word  till  I  give 
yov  permission,'  f;aid  James  Bethune  with  a  smile. 

*  Well,  I  will ;  but  I  am  completely  niystitied.' 

*  Never  mind,'  laughed  his  friend,  and,  beckoning  to  a 
cabman,  motioned  Walter  to  enter,  and  followed  him,  after 
giving  the  order  to  drive  to  Finsbury  S(]Uiire. 

*  I  am  lodging  there  just  now.  My  landlady  is  a 
Scotchwoman,  and  is  devoted  to  me.  You  will  feel  quite 
at  home  with  her.' 

*  I  doubt  she  will  look  rather  askance  at  me,'  said 
Walter  ruefully,  glancing  at  his  miserable  attire. 

'We'll  soon  remedy  that.  We'll  hunt  up  something 
for  you  to  wear  till  you  can  get  a  suit  to  fit  to-morrow.' 

'  Am  I  going  home  with  you,  then  ?  How  can  you 
trust  me  so?  I  might  be  deceiving  you  all  the  time,' 
said  Walter  with  a  strange,  boyish  wistfulness,  which 
made  his  face  look  young  and  pure  and  good,  like  the 
face  in  the  portrait  lying  in  James  Bethune's  pocket- 
book. 

*  I  know  you  are  not  deceiving  me,'  he  answered 
quietly,  and  there  was  little  more  said  until  they  reached 
the  house  in  Finsbury  Square.  James  Bethune  paid  and 
dismissed  the  cabman,  ushered  his  protdge  up  to  his  own 
sitting-room,  and  went  in  search  of  his  landlady.  He 
told  her  just  so  much  as  seemed  good  to  him,  and  with 
such  effect  as  to  rouse  the  good  woman's  sympathies,  and 
overcome  her  prejudice  and  caution  where  strangers  were 
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conromod.  Slu'  vvuuld  liiive  i)Ul  ln-rsi'lf  to  the  most 
exlmordiiiiiiy  irouhlc  to  servo  lier  lodiiur,  and  il'  it  was 
to  save  a  youth  from  utter  ruin  shi'  was  wiUiii^  to  let 
Mr.  l)(;th»iiie  keej)  liim  in  the  houst;,  if  he  eonhl  j^ive  his 
word  that  he  would  not  create  any  disturhunce  or  make 
her  nervous. 

Janie.s  liethune  set  her  mind  quite  at  ease  on  that 
jtoint,  and  then  returne<l  to  his  stran^i;  i^uest.  In  alH)Ut 
half  an  hour  aftia'wards,  when  Mrs.  Ahu-kay  hiouL^lit  in 
the  tea-tray,  the  twain  were  sittin*,'  at  the  tire  like  old 
friends. 

'This  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Lovel,  Mrs.  Mackay.  I  am 
sure  you  will  he  as  ^ood  to  him  as  y<»u  are  to  nu»,  won't 
you?*  said  .fames  J>ethune  at  once,  knowinii,^  just  iiow  to 
keep  the  good  woman  in  the  l)est  of  humours. 

She  set  down  her  tray  and  took  a  deliherate  survey 
of  the  stranger.  In  the  interval  he  had  washc*!  and 
attired  himself  in  a  suit  helon<nn^  to  his  l)enefaeto-  .  ud 
looked  like  a  ditt'erent  heing.  As  Mrs.  Mackay  looked 
at  the  worn  face,  the  blue-veined  brow  with  the  rings 
of  gold  lying  upon  it,  at  the  sad  blue  eyes  and  the 
sweet  mouth,  her  motherly  heart  filled;  and  he  returned 
her  glance  with  a  hesitating,  wistful  one,  as  if  fearing  her 
verdict.      That  look  won  hei  v^umplet^ily. 

*  I'll  do  that,  Mr.  Bethune,  sir.  Come  and  have  your 
teas  now,  for  your  friend,  poor  young  gentleman,  looks  as 
if  he  sair  needit  it.'  So  saying,  Mrs.  Mackay  liasiily 
retired,  quite  overco.ne. 

'But  what  does  this  all  mean?'  asked  Walter  Lovel 
in  a  strange,  hurried  way.  '  May  I  speak  now  ?  Am  I 
to  stay  here  with  you  till  to-morrow  ? ' 

'This  will  be  your  home  in  the  meantime  if  you  will 
stay.  And  we'll  get  something  for  you  to  do  very  soon  ; 
perhaps  in  the  Gazette  office.    I'll  see  about  it  to-morrow,' 
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said  Jnincs  Bethune  hurriedly.  '  Com'?  away ;  no  non- 
sense now  !  tlie  tea  is  fretting  cold.' 

'  I  cannot  understand  it.  I  have  no  claim  upon  yon. 
Am  r  to  sleep  liere  all  night  ?      Is  this  to  be  my  home  ? ' 

It  was  ]  idescribably  touching  to  listen  to  his  faltering 
words,  and  to  see  the  deep,  yearning  questioning  in  liis 
sunken  eyes. 

'  I  said  so,  if  you  will  stay.' 

Then  Walter  Lovel  laid  his  arms  on  the  table,  and, 
bowing  his  head  upon  them,  burst  into  tears. 
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'  How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father's  have  bread  enoufth  and  to 
sjaro,  and  I  perish  with  hun^^er ! ' — Li'KK  xv.  17. 

'      l.>^T  was  the   evening  of   a   fine  mild   February 
(lay.      There   was  promise  in  the  soft  clear 
p/:,      ^^y,  even  as  seen  above   the  city ;  and  one 
ft^ilr"'^      could  imagine  that  in  country  ])laces  there 
^P'  P       would  be  a  sweet  unfolding  of  blii-de  and  leaf, 
^'^*^  and    tliat    tlie   air   would    be    full    of   brooding 

twitterings,  whispering  of  the  spring.  I  like 
tliese  mild  bright  days  of  the  early  year,  they  are  so  full 
of  iiope.  It  is  the  seasem  when  we  can  enter  with  better 
JR'art  upon  any  new  undertaking,  for  we  feel  as  if  nature, 
which  is  a  great  deal  to  us,  though  we  may  not  be  con- 
scious of  it,  is  with  us  in  our  ] Mannings.  It  takes  a  great 
deal  to  dejtress  one,  I  think,  in  the  first  joy  of  the 
dawning  spring 

Tlie  West  End  had  filled  for  the  season ;  Parlia- 
HU'nt  had  opened  with  stirring  interest  ;  and  great 
Loudon  was   busier  than  ever.      The  newspapers   were 
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lianl  put  lo  il  (o  liiid  spMcc  lor  all  llicy  wen*  (»N|H'(<f(>(| 
to  nM'onI  ;  im<l  joiiniMlislM  mikI  llicir  aMsislanis  di.l 
not  ca!  (Ill'  bread  of  idloiuvsM.  Towards  cij-lil  <•<  lock 
that  «'V(Miin«',  two  j^vnllomon  won>  siMiiiL,^  liy  (Iw  op.n 
window  ol'  a  house  in  Kinsltury  Square.  Thai  hiond 
should«M-ed.  line-look iui^f  man,  with  the  nohle  heati  :iiid 
the  hue   manly  \i\ci\  inspirin^,^    imie.ediiite  IrusI   :nid    |(.\(«, 


w 


0  know  i^\  yor(»  :  he  had  ehau^ed  a  liille  ptMhaps.  mown 
Ljravci-.  manlier,  as  life   unfolded    hefore    him.  and  he  iini 


on 


0  by  one    its   dnliivs   and    rivsponsihililitvs.       Ihil   he   Ii;hI 
pres(»r\('d  in  the  orenl    nnd   (>vil    eily  a  pure    heail    and   ;i 


n«>hK'   son 


1,  and   had  vtuily  kepi    himself    unspoiled    U 


I  "111 


the  world.  His  eom]>anion  was  youn-:er.  iA'  slmmnM, 
more  I'Heminate  huild.  His  fae(»  was  as  swe(>l  iind 
deli(\'U(dy- f(MitunMl  as  a  woman's,  and  his  hair,  wom 
somewhat  Iou^hm-  than  usual,  i^avc^  him  somelhinu  of  a 
girlish  look.  Wo  was  well  dressed,  ar.d  had  the  out  wind 
app(»aran(U'  o\  a  retint^l  j',(Mitleman.  Ther(>  was  no  li;;lii 
in   th(^    n>om.  sav(^    ihat    tlnown    out    hv  the  lire,  already 


h 


\ow(>V(M-.  hurnnio:  h^w  in  llu^  ^rale.  Ihil  the  moon  was 
u]\  and  then^  was  li^ht  sullieicuil  for  these  two,  for  llicv 
W(Mv  only  talkiui;  in  a  sonunvluit  ilesultory  fashion,  heili 
on  joying  the  hour  of  well-earned  liMsure  after  a  lal 
day. 

'  Are  you  going  to  stay  in  all    ey(M\in«\  Mr.  \\r\\ 


tonoihs 


luue 


asked   the  younger  of  the  t\yo   after  an    unusually  1 
sileutw 


(Ml; 


Ptmt   stay  in  f 


or  me 


Walt 


(T. 


1    d 


o   not    care   to  'jo 


out."  answiMvd  the  other,  stretching   himsidf  in   his  ehaiv. 
'  1  shall  read  or  write  for  an  hour  or  Iwo  if  you  no' 


1 


\yon'i  g(>  if  you  won't.      What  \y(Mdd    I  do  wander 


mg  -Ahoal  alt>ne  ^      1  am   too  thankful  1    ha 


ve  a   ])la('e  l( 


stay  in."  said  tlu^  other;  and,  snddeidy  leaning  forward,  he 
looked   into   the  dark,  kind  hico  of  his   friend  with   eyea 
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ll'    sliiiiiniM. 
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'(\  iilreinlv, 
moon  wiis 
:o,  Tor  tlu'v 
sliioii,  l)otl» 
!i  liiborittus 


isu;\lly  lon;4 

I'iiiv  to  ;j;*'> 
11  his  t'haiv. 
oil  ^o.' 

do  WiUitlt'V 
a    ])l;u'0  It' 

t'orwanl,  lu> 
d  with  oyca 


hrinmiiiiir  wilh  love  'ho  yoii  know  llici-r  !i?c  Iimk-^ 
wIh'Ii  I  (';in  lijirdly  hcjir  my  own  I  hiifdslidncss,  wIm  n  I 
nid  «M)  <inwn    nn    my  kncrs  !(»  yon    I'or    siivini'    mm      oid 


CO 


nial\in,L',  in<-  whni    I  am.' 

'Hush,  Wahcr!'  The  lirm,  slron;^'  hand  loinli.d  Im 
slcmlci'  lim'crs  with  a  carcHsin;^'  hnich,  ahnosi  a.  ,.\\r 
ini'dil  (onch  (lie  hand  of  a  child.  '  Von  jiiomi  cd,  didn  i 
yon.  (o  say  no  nunr  alioni  il,  /  I  )o  yoii  sn|»|io;('  ii  i  no 
sal  isl'aci  ion  oi-  reward  (o  mr  ((»  mcc  yon  a,s  y(\\\  air    <'!i  '' 


Tl 


lal    may  lie,  IhiI.   iI    makes    my  dc.'|» 


<  I ; '  1 1 1     I '  o  1 1 1 ' 


lie 


\  f 


less.  Mr.  r.clhnnc.'  i^aid  llic  othcf  in  liis  h(»yi  h.  inipnl  i 
way.  '  And  I  he  nios(,  cxlraordii  y  tiling'  ol'  idl  i  lint 
you  should  never  have  asked  nie  for  any  acconni  o|  iii\  - 
self;  yon  ((»ok  me  eiiliicly  on  Irnsf,  hiif  I've  lind  \trv 
hard  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  i(,.' 

'  \'oii  have  proved  ycair.self  worthy,  my  hoy.  naven'l 
I  seen  il  all  (  Haven't,  I  watched  y«iur  earnest  sin\iii;j, 
yiair  constaiil,  vva(,eliin«.^'  ov(!r  hv.W  ^  ay,  and  lo\ed  yoii 
lor  it.' 

'  I  fhon;;lit,  yon  did.  F  kiicw  from  your  eyes  when  I 
pleased  yon.  I  have  had  strn,L,^L;les  with  niyself  ofiei  , 
lor  the  deL,M'ada(  ion  t.hnai^^h  which  I  liave  pii  sed  imist 
leave  its  Irace.s    hehind  ;   it    makes   it   harder    h»r    a    man 


to  1 


)('  lidix 


'  ll  imist  lie  so,  hnt  yon  have,  nohly  eon(piere(l.  I 
held  aloof  many  a,  time  when  I  coiild  have  spoken  just 
ihat  yon  mi-'ht  learn  to  he  stroii'r  and  self-reliant ,  ainl 
uidejtendent,  of  any  help  from  witlna't.  IJiit  your  rewind 
is  not  laekiiiL;'  cithoT.  Yon  are.  makin;^'  a  phec  for 
yoursidf.  Mr.  Maynard  thanked  nie  oidy  yestenhiy  for 
hiiiiLiint^  yon  t(>  the  ollicc.  I  don't  mind  telliirj  you  now 
that  I  had  a  hard  jol)  of  it  to  peTSUude  him  to  'jive  \ou 
il  chanci' ;  hut  Ik;  is  th()ron;.rhly  satisfi«'(l  now,  and,  as  ytju. 
know,  a  few  words  from  him  mean  a  '-reat  dtial.' 
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'  I  know.  I'.ul  it  is  your  opiiiinii  I  value,  your 
approval  1  coxct  and  lalioiir  lor.  j»ii(,  Mr.  I'.  ■!  Ii!i;i(>, 
why  (lid  yon  never  ask  nie  aitonl   my  ]>ast,  liist(»i\   ^ 

'  r.ec.nise  1  helieved  y(»n  woidd  lell  nie  some  dav. 
]\\\{  jH'rIiajKs  il'  you  had  wailed  very  much  lon,L;er  I  minht, 
have  asked  you.' 

'  !  hardiv  think  il.  Do  yon  know  that  I  deceived  vmi 
at  tlie  \  cry  outsi't  of  our  ac(piaintanci3  hy  ,L;ivin^'  you  a 
false  name  !* ' 

'  1  suspt'cted  it.' 

'And  yet  yon  novcr  hinted  at  such  a  tliin^Lj !  Will 
you  let  in(>  tell  you  it  all  now  V 

'  If  it  will  not  hurt  you,  I  shall  ho  j^dad  to  listen, 
Walter; 

'  It  will  not  hurt  mv  to  tell  you.  It  will  do  me 
ujood.  I  ou^ht  to  have  told  you  lon^Lj  a^o,  hut  I  waiiliii 
to  win  your  eonlidence  first,  to  show  you  that  even  a 
])oor  lost  wanderiM",  such  as  I  was  Ihmi  you  found  uw 
out,  could  know  the  meanini^^  of  ,i,n-atitude,'  said  VVallci- 
Lovid  with  deep  fervour.  '  P.ut  you  must  not  call  nic 
Widterany  moic.     My  name  is  Willie — William  Lorraine.' 

James  lu'thnne  ])ut  uj)  his  har,'"!  to  his  face,  and 
turned  his  thankful  eyes  to  the  ({uit :  swy.  What  dccit 
fulness  of  Liratitudi;  and  jov  swelled  in  his  heait  at  tli;it 
moment.  1  cannot  tell  you.  He  had  had  his  moment^ 
of  torturing  douht  durinji  the  last  three  months — douhls 
which  had  ke])t  him  from  sending  a  word  of  hope  or 
comfort  to  the  heart  of  I^eatrice  Lorraine.  1  helieve 
it  was  the  fear  lest  certainty  should  j)rove  his  douhts 
con.-ct  WMich  had  ke])t  him  from  putting  a,  direct 
questioi.  u»  the  ftllow-heing  hv  had  save,d. 

'  1  was  lv>rn  in  Loiidor,  Mr.  In'thune,'  hegan  Willie 
Lorriin* .  '  S{y  i'.tther  was  a  merchant  in  Hishopsgate 
IStret'L.      ( )ur  h.ouse  was  in  Portnian  S(iuare.      I  had  one 
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I  had  one 


sister;  her  name  was  I'catricc ;  slio  was  fifteen  months 
younger  than  I.  Onr  mother  ^VwA  vvh(Mi  she  was  hair 
years  nid.  My  father  was  a  stran^ii  man,  Mr.  Ilcliinne, 
either  passionately  U)\u\  <»i'  passionately  stern.  Wn 
altermitely  h'arcMJ  and  loved  him.  He  was  a.  jtrond 
man    too,    and    \V(Mdd    not    have   done    a    mean     or     dis- 


lionourahle     thin'',     I     iielieve,    t 


o    save 


Ills 


lif( 
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liusiness  linn,  LctrraiiK!  and  Co.,  was  solcily  his  (»wn,  left 
him  hy  my  grandfather,  who  hnilt  il  nj>,  and  it  was  a 
mini!  of  wealth.  lint  I  hatted  it  from  tia;  verv  ti  jst. 
It  made  me  sick  to  ^o  int<»  tJie  warehouses,  -mA  hiiv* 
iiales  of    noods    and    stnl'i's  pointed    out    to    me,  as  if    they 


were 


th 


woi 


hi. 


le    oh)(!(,'ts    ol     im|)orlanee    and     iiiteicst     #«    tjne 


1    don't    know    la 


)W 
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imliilieil    sneh    a    < 
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to  the   ])la('(',    and    to   the    eallin;.;   h)r   which    my  fit    lex.. 
I    knew,  destined    ww    fnan    mv    hirth.       He    was   al  «^  ir* 


>'r 


spcakin^i;    to   me   ahout,    the     time    when    I    slaad*! 
the   hnsin(^ss ;   hnt,  thoUL!;h    I    dared    im)1   >;\y  anytlnn^,.   J 
:old   mys(df    I    shonld    never  enler  it,      I  leel  uth(;r 
other  amhitions,    if    yon     c(aild    call    a     oov's    way 


w 


niiaL!ininL!s    h\'  such    a 


lofty 


name 


I 


was  ol    a    (in  ainv 


(|ueer  nature  always,    fond   of   hooks    and   pictures,    and 
those     kind    of     thin^L^s,    and     I     read    until     I     helicved 
myself    a   «jenius    ahout    to    he    hliLihted    hv    the   slen 
decrees  of    a    harsh   ])arent.       I    used    to    tell    lieatri* 
aliout   it   when   we   were   at  home   to.Lfcther   from  scliodl, 
hut  she   used   to   shake   her    ijcntle    head,    and    tell    me 


10  h 


il  I 


I  d( 


)e  a  i^ood  ooy  ami  tlo  as  ]»apa  ctesinM 


d( 
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she  was  an  anj^el  when  she  was  a  child,  only  wis  ■  and 
Womanly,  and  deep-thinkini;'  far  lieyond  her  years.  1 
nCien  wonder  what  she  is  like,  and  what  she  is  doinj.; 
iiovv.  Well,  thinj^s  went  on  until  I  left  schooh  and 
then  I  openly  rehelled.  I  said  if  1  could  not  .u'o  .  o 
colleji;e,  and  follow  after  books  and  such  pursuits,  I  would 
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do  nothing  else.  I  remember  yet  that  scene.  I,  a 
puny  thing,  setting  up  to  my  resolute  fatlier,  and  poor 
Beatrices  pale  and  trembling,  looking  on,  too  terrified 
to  speak.  She  was  even  more  afraid  of  him  than  I ;  he 
kept  her  at  a  greater  distance.  I  don't  want  to  blame 
him,  for  I  have  no  right  to  judge  a  man  so  infinitely 
better  than  I  can  ever  hope  to  be  ;  only  he  did  trent 
his  motherless  girl  very  strangely,  and  she  was  on?,  who 
needed  love.  She  had  a  strange,  clinging  nature,  which 
could  love  and  suffer  deeply.  I  know  that  now,  looking 
back.  Do  I  weary  you,  Mr.  Bethune  ?  Do  you  care 
tliat  I  should  go  on  ? ' 

'  Go  on,'  said  James  Bethune  w^ith  the  brevity  of 
intense  interest. 

'  He  paid  no  more  heed  to  my  remonstrating,  to  my 
weak  striving,  than  if  I  had  been  an  infant  crying  for 
it  knew  not  what.  He  bore  me  down  with  the  weight 
of  his  contempt,  he  set  me  aside  as  if  I  had  been  nothing 
at  all,  and  made  arrangements  for  my  being  apprenticed 
in  another  business  house,  in  order,  he  said,  that  I  might 
be  taught  what  it  was  to  serve  strangers.  I  had  no 
alternative  but  to  go.  Of  course  I  had  the  usual  fever 
of  grand  resolves,  such  as  enter  most  boys'  heads  at 
some  period  or  other.  Again  and  again  I  made  u]> 
my  mind  to  run  away,  but  either  Beatrice  won  me  to 
better  thoughts  or  the  terrors  and  hardships  of  an 
unknown  mtiire  ovei v "helmed  me;  for  I  was  by  nature 
rather  cowardly  and  timid,  and  I  liked  the  good  and 
pleasant  things  of  life.  So  after  all  I  went  quietly  to 
my  irksome  labours.  I  used  to  think  my  father  must 
have  told  my  employers  to  be  hard  on  me  for  they 
treated  me  with  greater  severity  and  harshness  than  any 
of  the  others.  Every  offence  was  punished,  every  care- 
less act  reported  to  my  fatJier,  so  my  life  was  very  hard. 
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T  was  miserable  at  home,  and  miserable  at  business,  and 

so    I    fell    into    bud  company    for    solace.       I    need   not 

ciiliirge  on  it;   you  know  how  easy  ii   is   for  a  lad   to  go 

;i-lr.iy   in    London,  if   he  has   the    h'lst   inclination.      So 

I  learned   to  idle   my  time,  and  drink,  and,  worst  of  all, 

lo    gamble    and    bet,   and    spend    the   little    1    had    in 

iiuestionable  ways.      I   was   always   short  of  money,  and 

it    was  to  get    the    wherewithal    to    pay    for    forbidden 

pleasures  that  I  went  to  the  gambling-table  first.     After 

that   I   went    rapidly   down,  and   at   last  committed  the 

erime    which   ruined    my    life.       I    owed  a  considerable 

sum  of  money,  whicli    1   had   borrowed  to  pay  losses  at 

'lie.    gambling-table,    and    they    were    pressing     me    for 

]ta}'nient.      There  is  not  much  pity  or  sympathy  among 

those  who  lead  a   man  astray.      He  is  far  reduced  when 

he  has  only   his    evil   associates  to  depend  on  for  aid. 

So    I    was    tempted.       I    got    hold   of    a    cheque-book 

helonging  to  my  employers,  filled  it  up  for  the  amount, 

thirty  pounds, — not  a   deadly  sum,  but  the  crime   was 

the    same,    and   as    I    forged  the  name  I  got  payment 

without  difficulty,  the  more  rea  Hly  as  I  had  been  often 

trusted  with   messages  for  and  with  money  to  the  bank 

l^efore ;  as  I  was  a  Lorraine,  they  believed  me  honest. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  exposure  came.      I  was  a  novice 

in  these  matters,  and  I  had  made  no  provision   for  the 

consequences.     For  my  father's  sake  I  was  not  brought 

to  justice,  I  was  not  punished  for  my  crime  in  a  public 

court.     But  I  was  sent  forth  into  the  world  an  outcast 

and  a  felon,  without  character  or  any  means  of  earning 

a  meal.      I    cannot   look    back  on  that   time  when  the 

lull   consequences   of    my   wicked  act   rushed  upon  me. 

It  unmans  me  even  yet.' 

He  paused,  for  his  voice  broke,  his  hands  shook,  the 
veins    on    his    forehead  stood    out    like    knotted  cords 
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Again  James  Bethune's  firm  hand  closed  over  his,  with 
tliat  infinite  touch  of  pity  which  could  calm  him  in  his 
wildest  moods. 

'  So  I  found  myself  in  the  streets  of  London,  homeless, 
friendless,  penniless — such  was  the  awful  punishment 
for  my  sin  I  do  not  hlame  my  father.  I  had  been  an 
annoyance  and  trouble  to  him  all  my  life,  and  I  could 
not  expect  him  to  forgive  or  condone  open  disgrace.  He 
disctwned  "^ue,  and  from  that  hour  to  this  I  have  never 
seen  his  lace.  Naturally  1  went  to  those  wlio  had 
helped  to  bring  me  to  such  ruin ;  but  they  shruggiid 
their  shoulders,  and  would  do  nothing  for  me.  Now 
that  1  was  penniless  I  wa^5  of  no  use  or  account  to  them, 
they  could  not  concern  themselves  with  my  fate.  One 
advised  me  to  go  and  beg  my  father's  pardon,  and  ask 
him  to  take  me  back.  I  could  have  killed  him  for  the 
suggestion,  it  so  nearly  maddened  me.  Then  I  would 
cheerfully  have  died  rather  than  look  upon  my  father's 
face.  Will  you  believe  that  their  callousness  was  my 
cure  ?  It  gave  me  such  a  keen,  unquenchable  disgust  at 
them  and  their  vrays,  that  I  never  looked  at  them  again  ; 
and  then  and  there  I  made  up  my  mind  to  redeem  myself, 
to  begin  a  new  and  a  better  life,  and  from,  tlie  deptiis 
arise  a  new  man,  who  might  perhaps  one  day  hold  up  liis 
head  in  the  world  with  conscious  honour.  Oh,  there  were 
no  noble  and  high  resolutions  which  did  not  visit  me  at 
that  time,  but  they  dwindled  away  one  by  one.  You 
know  a  little  of  life  in  cities,  of  its  fearful  competition, 
its  overcrowding,  its  relentless  pushing  aside  of  the  weak 
and  the  incompetent,  its  cruel  crushing  of  many  an 
earnest  efibrt.  Could  there  be  any  place  in  London  for 
such  as  I  ?  Could  any  man  be  found  generous  or  God-like 
enough  to  take  me  as  I  was,  to  give  me  a  chance  lu 
redeem  myself  ?     In  all  London  I  found  only  one,  and 
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he  is  here.  U^itil  I  met  him  wliat  was  my  lite  ^  I 
dare  not  he_:;in  to  reco'uit  its  vicissitudes.  I  could 
nud<e  you  laiig.i  and  weep  hy  tui'us,  nnd  I  sliould 
unman  myself.  It  will  rest  just  now  ;  some  day,  wlien 
the  hopeful  present  has  taken  the  stin^'  fnjm  that  daik 
])afit,  1  may  tell  it,  but  not  yet.  Only  one  tliii>g  I 
entreat  you  to  believe,  my  friend,  (Jod-sent  in  my  last 
extremity :  I  have  toiled,  and  waited,  and  ])ray(Ml.  ai.d 
afdrvrd,  but  in  these  past  live  yciirs  I  have  done  no  action 
which  can  rise  u}»  and  condenm  me  in  my  dyini;'  iiour.' 

'Thank  God  for  that,  my  friend,  thank  (iod!'  fell 
with  deep  emotion  from  James  liethune's  lips.  Such  an 
assurance  was  far  beyond  anything  he  had  dared  to  Iiojjc 
for.  What  a  glad  message  to  carry  across  the  Border  to 
the  faithful  woman's  heart,  hunu;erin<>'  even  for  the  bare 
tidings  of  life  ! 

'  Months  after  1  left  my  father's  house,  1  ventured  back 
to  Portman  Square,  because  my  heart  was  breaking  for  a 
sight  of  Beatrice.  It  was  to  find  it  empty,  and  on 
inquiry  I  learned  that  my  father  had  relimpiisbed  his 
business,  and  had  bought  a  jjlace  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
near  where  my  mother  was  born.  For  aught  I  know 
they  may  be  there  yet.  Some  day,  perhaps,  when  I  have 
established  myself  more  tirndy  in  this  blessed  way  of  life, 
I  may  journey  there,  and  ask  to  be  forgiven.  1  feel  as 
if  I  could  kneel  down  now  and  kiss  my  father's  feet, 
remembering  only  his  love  and  goodness  to  me.  Of 
I'xiatrice,  my  darling,  I  scarcely  dare  to  think.' 

It  was  a  mighty  elfort  for  James  Bethune  to  restrain 
himself,  but  he  did  it.  Xot  yet ;  a  little  longer  before 
he  could  reveal  himself.  But  the  consummation  for 
which  he  had  longed,  and  so  ardently  prayed  for,  was 
coming  very  near. 

*  Walter, — I  like  the  eld   name ;  1  think  we  will  keep 
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it  a  little  longer, — there  is  no  happier  man  in  London 
than  you  have  made  me  to-night,'  lie  said  when  liu  was 
able  to  speak.  '  Please  God,  there  is  a  length  of  useful 
and  honourable  days  in  store  yet,  and  your  dee[)est  heart 
desires  will  be  fultilled.  Come  what  may,  wc  are  friends 
for  life.' 

'For  life!'  repeated  Willie  Lorraine,  as  their  hands 
met  in  the  grasp  of  love  and  fealty  ;  then  there  was  a 
long,  deep  silence  INIany  thoughts  thronged  upon  tlie 
hearts  of  both — thouglits  which  could  find  no  utterance. 
Those  of  James  iJethune  were  strangely  connningled, 
and  for  a  space  he  had  forgotten  his  coni])anion.  He 
saw  himself  leading  back  the  wanderer  to  his  fatlier's 
house  ;  he  pictured  that  blessed  reunion  ;  he  saw  the 
glory  on  the  sweet  face  of  Beatrice  Lorraine. 

'  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Mr.  Bethune  ? '  said  Willie's 
voice,  breaking  in  upon  his  reverie. 

'  Thinking  ?     I  was  thinking  of  Scotland,  Walter.' 

'  Are  you  home-sick  for  it  ?  I  have  heard  that  tlie 
Scotch  never  forget  or  grow  cold  to  their  own  ccantry. 
Are  you  longing  to  be  back  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  should  like  to  go.  I  have  not  seen  my  brother 
for  nine  months.  Possibly  1  may  take  a  run  down  some 
night  soon,  returning  next  day.  Well,  shall  we  have  our 
stroll  now  ? '  he  added,  hastening  to  change  the  sul)jeet, 
lest  Willie  niiglit  ask  questions  difficult  to  parry.  '  It  is 
a  glorious  niglit.  Come,  we  can  talk  outside  as  well  as 
here.  I  want  to  speak  of  your  future.  I  wish  and 
expect  great  things  of  you,  my  boy.  You  must  not 
disap])oint  me.' 

'  Whatever  you  wish  me  to  do,  I  shall  endeavour  with 
my  whole  heart,'  answered  the  young  man,  looking  up 
into  the  face  of  his  friend  as  a  scholar  might  have  looked 
into  the  face  of  a  revered  and  beloved  master.     The  dis- 
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parity in  years  between  them  was  very  sliLjIit,  yet  in 
James  r>ethune  h  manner  towards  liis  friend  tin  re  was  a 
kind,  careful,  elder  brother  t'>»U('h  which  made  th;it 
disparity  seem  more  marked.  The  inlhienec  lie  had 
secured  over  the  wayward  lieait  enabled  him  lo  mould 
Willie  Lorraine  almost  as  he  willed  ;  one  day  he  would 
reap  the  reward  for  his  deep  anxiety  and  unseltish, 
brotherly  care. 

On  the  Friday  of  that  week  James  T'ethune  went  to 
Scotland.  He  had  ])repared  Willie  for  his  <,'oinn-,  so  that 
he  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  natural  tiling'  in  the  world, 
and  did  not  associate  his  journey  with  the  story  he  had 
unfolded  to  him.  It  was  with  a  strange  ('()mniin,nlin;^f  of 
emotions  that  James  Bethune  undintook  his  niissi(Hi,  for 
his  journey  partook  of  the  nsiture  of  a  mission.  His 
thoughts  were  almost  wholly  concentrated  on  the  master 
of  Nethercleugh ;  for,  unless  his  heart  could  be  touched, 
the  beautiful  dream  in  wliit^h  he  had  indulged  would 
])rove  only  a  bitter  disappointment.  Ihit  at  least  lu; 
could  give  relief  and  joy  to  her,  of  whom  he  dared  nnt 
now  permit  himself  to  think,  so  intolerable  had  his 
unutterable  longings  become. 

It  was  a  fine,  clear,  bracing  afternoon  when  he  arrived 
at  Lockerbie,  and  though  the  train  for  Lochbroom  was  in 
waiting,  he  set  out  to  walk  through  the  fields.  Ibi 
wanted  the  freshness  of  the  spring  air  altout  him  ;  he 
needed  some  such  draught  to  cool  the  fever  in  his  veins. 
He  wondered  at  his  own  excitement — at  the  wild  rest- 
lessness which  possessed  him.  Thoughts  whirled  madly 
through  his  brain,  disdaining  to  be  curbed,  or  to  own 
any  sway  but  their  own  fantasies.  At  the  entrance 
to  Lochbroom  he  hesitated  a  moment,  wavering  whether 
to  proceed  directly  to  Nethercleugh,  or  wait  first  at  the 
manse.      It   was    only   a    brief    hesitation  ;    in    another 
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moment  he  was  striding  along  the  path  by  the  burn  into 
the  Nethercleugh  woods.  He  had  no  eyes  for  tlie  sweet 
budding  beauty  all  about  him — snowdrop,  primrose,  and 
anemone  nestling  among  the  cool  green  were  passe  1  un- 
heeded ;  the  young  green  leaves,  the  fresh  sturdy  blades  burst- 
ing everywhere,  were  of  no  account  to  him.  Yet,  at  another 
time,  all  these  would  have  rejoiced  his  heart,  and  filled 
him  with  deep,  quiet  satisfaction  ;  he  had  always  loved 
the  spring.  The  way  seemed  longer  than  when  he  had 
walked  it  with  Sandy  that  memorable  summer  evening 
nearly  a  year  ago,  and  he  was  glad  when  the  grey  old 
house  came  in  sight.  Yet  he  approached  it  with  almost 
hesitating  feet,  not  knowing  with  what  words  to  tell  his 
errand,  now  he  had  arrived  at  his  journe\  's  end.  The 
servant  who  answered  his  summers  recognised  him,  and 
made  haste  to  usher  him  in.  lie  was  shown  to  the 
library,  and  there  left  for  some  time  alone. 

At  length  the  door  was  quietly  opened,  and  he  knew 
Beatrice  Lorraine  was  in  the  room.  When  he  turned 
his  eyes  towards  her,  he  saw  <,he  sudden  start,  the 
wavering  light  in  the  lustrous  eyes,  the  quick  rush  of 
colour  to  the  fair  cheek. 

*  It  is  you  ! '  she  said,  recovering  her  composure  in 
a  moment,  and  advancing  with  outstretched  hand. 
*  Forgive  my  surprise.  Kitty  said  Mr.  Bethune  was 
in  the  library,  and  I  naturally  expected  to  see  your 
brother.* 

He  took  the  slim  white  hand  in  his  earnest  clasp,  his 
eyes  down-bent  themselves  on  her  face ;  and  that  was 
all.  He  had  no  word  wherein  to  greet  her,  only  his 
heart  bent  with  a  hungry,  passionate  pain.  It  was  as  if 
part  of  himself  and  of  his  life  were  at  his  side,  and  he 
dared  not  claim  it. 

*  When  did  you  come  ? '    she  asked,  moving  a  little 
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away   from   him,  and   touching,'  with   tender  finger  the 
white  bloom  of  a  hyacinth  in  a  ghiss  on  the  table. 

'  I  came  to-day.  I  have  walked  from  Lockerbie,'  he 
answered  quickly.  '  How  are  you  ?  I  think  you  are 
changed.* 

*  I  have  had  some  anxiety  of  late.  Papa  has  not  been 
well.  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  be  able  to  see  you  to- 
day.' 

His  eyes  never  for  a  moment  left  her  face ;  he  seemed 
powerless  to  help  himself.  Till  this  moment  I  think  he 
had  not  quite  realized  what  it  is  to  love  one  woman  with 
a  life's  love.  He  was  only  awakening  to  its  watch ful- 
ne;.j,  its  deep  interest,  its  yearning  care,  which  is  halZ 
pain,  half  joy.  He  knew  her  changed.  Her  face  was 
worn  a  little  and  sad ;  there  was  a  listless  air  about  her, 
as  if  she  had  grown  w(»ary  of  hope  deferred.  She  was 
thinner  too ;  the  figure  in  the  plain  sweeping  blue  gown 
was  very  slender,  and  looked  different  from  that  day 
when  she  had  worn  the  white  robe  with  the  violets  in 
lier  belt. 

*  I  trust  there  is  nothing  seriously  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Lorraine  ?  * 

*  We  cannot  say.  Doctor  Clarke  gives  it  no  name. 
It  is  as  if  he  had  lost  his  hold  on  life.  I  think  what  I 
told  you  of  has  borne  him  down  at  last.  How  have  you 
been  in  London?* 

He  felt  the  wistfulness  of  he:  look,  he  knew  what 
question  her  deep  eyes  asked,  and  he  thanked  God  in  his 
heart  for  the  message  he  had  brought.  '  Has  he  changed, 
do  you  think  ? '  he  asked  abruptly.  *  Do  you  think  his 
heart  has  grown  more  tender  over  the  old  sorrow  ?  Does 
he  ever  speak  of  your  brother  ? ' 

'  Not  to  me,  but  I  have  heard  him  call  him  by  his 
name,  and  always  in  accents  of  tenderness  and  lov^e.     I 
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sonictinies  tliiiik  that  if  it  were  possible  that  Willie  could 
ever  be  restored  all  would  be  well,  everything'  would 
coiue  ri^ht.  I  think  pa])a  has  grown  hopeless  too,  iiuw 
thfit  he  is  sure  it  is  too  late.  I  suppose  you  have  never 
had  any  clue  ?  Soon  after  you  went  to  London  1  used 
to  live  in  half  expectation  of  hearing  something,  but  not 
lately.' 

l)Ut  you  did  not  think  the  blame  mine — that  I  was 
making  no  effort  ? ' 

'  No,  only  London  is  such  a  great  place ;  and  you  iiave 
much  to  do,  your  brother  tells  me.  Oh  no,  I  never 
blamed  you.' 

'  I  was  not  idle,  I  did  my  best ;  and  when  I  was 
getting  very  hopeless,  God  helped  me.  He  sent  him  to 
me.  Miss  Lorraine.' 

No  word  fell  from  the  white  lips  of  Beatrice  Lorraine, 
but  her  great,  solenni  eyes  uplifted  to  his  face  were  wide 
and  almost  anguished  in  their  pleading. 

'  Oh,  tell  me !  Is  he  found  ?  I  cmnot  bear  sus- 
pense !  How  and  where  is  he  ?  Is  he  not  irredeemably 
lost  ? '  she  whispered  at  last,  and  her  trembling  hand 
sought  the  table  for  support. 

'  No,  he  is  well,  and  happy,  I  was  about  to  add,  but 
he  has  much  to  regret,  much  to  long  for  and  desire.  But 
if  ever  a  man  Ltrove  to  redeem  the  past,  to  atone  for  the 
error  of  liis  youth,  he  is  doing  it  now.  He  is  on  the 
way  to  make  for  himself  an  honourable  position  in  the 
world.' 

Joy,  wonder,  incredulous  surprise  were  expressed  on 
the  face  of  Beatrice  Lorraine,  ^»s  these  words  fell  upon 
her  ears.  •  It  is  too  blessed  to  be  true.  I  feel  as  if  1 
dared  not  believe  it.' 

'  It  is  true.  It  is  what  I  came  here  to-day  to  say. 
Will  you  sit  down  now  and  let  me  tell  you  as  briefly  as 
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possible  how  it  happened?'  In*  said  very  gently,  f»>r  he 
saw  tlijil  her  nerves  were  hiiildy  slriinij:,  and  that  lier 
strenj4tli  seemed  sj)ent.  Sh(»  ttxtk  the  ehair  lie  jtlaciMl 
for  her,  and  listened  witli  strained  cars,  wliile  he  l)ri<'fly 
reconnled  the  events  of  tlie  last  live  months.  His  tellin;^' 
of  the  story  was  characteristie  of  himself.  He  si)ared 
her  to  the  utmost,  touching'  very  lii^htly  on  the  most 
painful  parts,  and  lightest  of  all  on  his  own  share  in 
his  deliverance.  But  she  understood.  Her  face  grew 
more  earnest,  her  eyes  shone  as  she  listened,  there  was 
something  more  in  their  depths  than  interest  or  even 
gratitude,  only  he  did  not  see  it. 

'  And  you  took  him  home  ?  He  is  with  you  now  ? ' 
she  repeated  slowly.  '  You  did  all  this  for  an  utter 
stranger  ?  God  must  reward  you — we  never  can  ! '  Her 
voice  broke,  and  she  covifed  her  face  with  her  hands. 
He  could  not  bear  the  sight,  though  he  knew  they  were 
not  tears  of  sorrow.  He  took  a  step  nearer,  and  then 
drew  back,  knowing  he  would  forget  himself.  Oh,  this 
was  a  hard  thing,  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  woman  he 
loved,  whose  soul  answered  to  his,  yet  to  feel  that  he 
dared  not  speak  !  Would  it  always  be  thus  ?  Must  he 
carry  with  him  to  life's  end  this  deep  heritage  of  pain  ? 
Would  this  hunger  of  the  heart  embitter  existence  always, 
taking  the  sunshine  from  every  good  gift  ? 

'  H  you  would  compose  yourself,'  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  '  I  should  like  to  talk  this  over  a  little.  Willie 
does  not  know  I  am  here,  he  does  not  even  know  I  am 
aware  of  your  place  of  abode.  I  have  as  long  a  tale  to 
tell  him  as  he  had  to  tell  me.' 

He  smiled,  and  she  looked  up  with  an  answering 
smile,  so  radiant  and  beautiful  and  glad  that  her  face 
seemed  to  shine. 

*  I  am  listening.     What  would  you  suggest  ? 
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'  If  you  think  Mr.  Lorraine  would  see  him,  would 
receive  him  with  joy,  I  should  say,  bring  him  at  once. 
But  if  you  have  any  doubt,  I  would  ratlier  wait.  I 
would  not  for  worlds  that  Walter's  heart  should  receive 
such  a  blow  just  now.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  sure  he  will  take  him.  1  could  not  tell 
you  why  I  think  so,  only  I  feel  sure  he  will,'  she  said, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  and  beginning  to  walk  uj) 
and  down  the  room.  *  I  cannot  be  still,  Mr.  Bethunc, 
my  heart  is  so  overcharged.  Willie  alive  and  well,  and 
living  an  upright  life !  Oh,  I  did  not  dream  that  Ciod 
would  be  so  good  !  It  is  so  much  more  than  I  ever  dared 
to  hope  for,  even  in  dreams.  Do  you  think  him  un- 
changed to  me  jtill  ? ' 

'  May  I  tell  you  what  he  said  ?  I  can  remember  his 
exact  words,  because  they  sank  into  my  heart.  He  said, 
"  Some  day,  perhaps,  when  I  have  established  myself 
more  firndy  in  this  blessed  way  of  life,  I  may  journey 
there  "  (to  your  home  he  meant),  "  and  ask  to  be  forgiven. 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  kneel  down  now  and  kiss  my  father's 
feet,  remembering  only  his  love  and  goodness  to  me.  Of 
Beatrice,  my  darling,  I  scarcely  dare  to  think."  May  we 
not  hope  for  great  things,  when  we  think  of  the  spirit 
which  prompted  such  words  as  these  ? ' 

Beatrice  Lorraine  was  silent  a  moment,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  western  window,  where  the  sunset  glow  was  red- 
dening with  a  wondrous  light. 

If  .lames  Bethune  had  needed  or  wished  for  any 
reward  for  what  he  had  done,  he  found  it  in  the  expres- 
sion on  her  face. 

She  turned  her  head,  and  their  eyes  met. 

*  I  would  thank  you  if  I  could,'  she  said,  simply  as  a 
child,  with  a  look  such  as  he  had  seen  many  times  of 
late  on  her  brother's  face. 
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*  I  need  no  thanks,'  he  said  somewhat  hurriedly. 
'  Now,  wliat  is  to  be  done  ?  I  cannot  stay,  for  I  have  to 
see  my  brother,  and  catch  the  London  train  to-night. 
Are  we  to  risk  it  or  not  ?     Shall  I  bring  him  down  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Then  you  will  prepare  the  way,  and  if  you  have  any 
fear  of  his  rece])ti(»n  you  will  let  me  know.  A  har.sli 
word  might  undo  the  good  we  have  seen.  We  dare  not 
e\])().se  him  to  it  yet.  I[e  must  l)e  aided  in  his  struggles 
iil'ler  a  better  life.  Poor  lad!  my  heart  is  wrung  for  him 
otten.  Those  who  have  lived  happy,  untempted  lives 
know  nothing  of  such  agonies  as  he  lias  endured.' 

'  I  will  let  you  know,'  slie  answc^red  quietly. 

'  And  T  will  let  you  know  vvlien  he  will  come,'  sai<] 
.lamt^s  liethune,  turning  to  go. 

IJut  !/o}t  will  come  with  him  ?'  Her  upward  glance 
was  timid  and  wisiTul ;  he  could  not  bear  those  speaking 
eyes,  they  robbed  him  of  his  self-control  and  stern 
resolve. 

'  If  you  wish  it,'  he  said  almost  coldly. 

'  I  do  wish  it.' 

*  Then  1  will  come.      Good-bye.' 

*  Good-bye  till  then.      God  bless  you  ! ' 

He  had  often  heard  the  phrase,  but  falling  from  these 
lips  it  had  a  double  meaning,  a  double  sweetness. 

'  God  bless  yon,  Beatrice  Lorraine,  for  ever  and  ever!' 
he  said,  and  wrung  her  hand  like  a  vice. 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

RECOMPENSE. 

*A  man  in  all  the  hidden  sense 

That  gives  the  grand  old  word  its  mighty 
A  man  who  finds  his  recompense, 
In  \l.    ing  he  has  done  the  right.' 

\^^S  anything  troubling  you,  Mr.  Bethune?* 
'  Why  do  you  ask,  Walter  ?  * 
'Because  you  have  not  been  like  your- 
"'^'^     self  since  you  went  to  Scotland.* 

*  Have  I  not  ?    I  believe  you  are  right.    Yes, 
something  is  troubling  me  very  much.     How 
long  is  it  since  I  was  down.     Only  a  week, 
isn't  it  ? ' 

*  Ten  days.  Couldn't  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  I  don't 
suppose  I  could  help  you,  only  I  know  by  experience 
that  things  never  seem  so  bad  when  another  shares  them,' 
said  Willie  Lorraine.  '  Don't  you  know  how  often  you 
have  relieved  my  mind  of  burdening  thought  ?  Of 
course  I  could  never  be  to  you  what  you  have  been 
to  me ;  but  perhaps  the  very  telling  of  it  would  give 
relief.' 
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*  I  know  it  would,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  yet.  You 
will  trust  me  a  little  longer,  altogether  if  need  be, 
Walter  ? ' 

'  Wliy  should  T  not  ?  I  would  go  to  the  utmost  ends 
of  the  earth  if  you  bade  me,  witbout  asking  a  question,' 
said  Willie  Lorraine  with  the  eagerness  of  his  ureat  love. 

'It  is  a  boundless  trust  you  bave  given  me,  Walter,' 
said  James  Hethune.  *  My  boy,  I  will  not  betray  it. 
I  will  never  be  less  to  you  tban  1  bave  been,  but  more 
as  the  years  go  on,  knitting  us  the  more  closely  to  each 
otber.' 

Willie  Lorraine  looked  earnestly  into  the  dark,  true 
face  of  his  friend,  wondering  to  see  him  thus  moved. 
He  did  not  know  that  hope  was  being  slowly  queiicbed 
in  that  anxious  heart,  and  tbat  it  had  made  its  vow 
concerning  him,  to  stand  in  the  place  of  father  and 
brother  in  one,  because  the  ties  of  kinship  had  failed. 

At  that  moment  the  maid  entered  the  room  with  a 
letter,  which  she  handed  to  James  Bethune. 

'  For  you,  sir.  It  came  at  four  o'clock.  Sorry  it  was 
forgotten,*  she  said,  and  made  haste  to  leave  the  room,  as 
if  dreading  a  reproof.  He  took  it  eagerly,  glanced  at  the 
handwriting  and  the  postmark  ;  then  his  face  flushed,  and 
Willie  Lorraine  saw  the  firm  hand  tremble  as  he  broke 
the  seal.  He  took  a  newspaper  from  the  table,  and  held 
it  before  his  eyes,  so  that  his  friend  might  read  undis- 
turbed. After  what  seemed  a  very  long  time  to  Willie 
Lorraine,  James  Bethune  spoke,  in  a  low,  tremulous,  eager 
voice,  quite  unlike  his  own. 

'  Walter '  (he  always  called  him  yet  by  the  old  name, 
the  name  by  which  he  was  known  to  the  world),  '  put 
down  your  paper  now..  I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you. 
This  letter  has  removed  the  seal  from  my  lips.  Do  you 
know  that  handwriting  ? ' 
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Willie  Lorraine  took  the  proffered  envelope,  and  looked 
at  it  for  a  moment  with  startled  eyes.  Ay,  lie  knew  it. 
Even  once  seen,  that  firm,  clear,  eharueteristie  handwrit- 
ing would  be  easily  rememhered. 

'  What  strange  mystery  is  all  this  ? '  he  asked  with 
paling  lips.  *  This  is  the  handwriting  of  my  sister 
Beatrice.  How  did  it  come  here!*  Do  t/ott  know  her? 
Why  have  you  hidden  so  many  things  from  me  ?' 

'  You  will  know  soon,  Walter,'  answered  .James 
Bethune  with  a  rarely  beautiful  smile.  *  Head  the  letter 
now.' 

Thus  Beatrice  Lorraine's  letter  ran : — 

'  NETHKUeLEUOH,  LOCHBROOM. 

16th  February  1881. 

•  Dear  Mi:.  Bethune, — I  could  not  write  before  to-day. 
because  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  broaching  ilic 
suliject  to  papa.  We  spoke  of  Willie  to-day;  but  I  did 
not  tell  him  what  you  told  me.  But  I  see  his  heart  is 
yearning  over  him,  and  that  he  has  given  up  all  hope  of 
seeing  him  again.  I  said  to  him  that  if  he  heard  of  him 
being  yet  alive,  and  doing  well,  would  he  not  ask  him  to 
come  back.  "  Why  torture  me  with  such  fancies  ? "  he 
answered.  "  There  is  no  possibility  of  such  a  thing."  I 
think  vou  should  come  down  with  Willie  at  once.  If 
possible,  I  will  prepare  papa ;  but  he  is  very  weak,  and 
his  moods  are  so  uncertain,  I  may  have  no  oppiutuniiy. 
I  believe  it  might  be  well  and  safe  to  trust  all  to  a 
meetitig.  You  can  talk  it  over.  Please  give  Willie  the 
enclosed,  and  believe  me,  yours  gratefully  and  sincerely, 

'  Beatrice  Lokhaine.' 


*  I  do  not  understand  it  yet,'  repeated  Willie  Lorraine 
trembling   with  excitemeiit,     '  Please  explai©  it  to  me, 
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Mr.  Bethune.  How  do  you  know  my  sister  Heatrice  ? 
How  does  slie  know  I  am  liere  ?' 

In  a  few  word-s,  hut  concisi'lv  and  tlearlv,  dames 
Helliune  explained  the  wli(»K'  matter,  his  friend  listi-ninj,' 
with  lliat  ahsorhing  interest  with  which  we  await  some 
NJtiil  issue. 

'  lUit  how  liave  you  ke])t  it  so  \{n\\i  ?  Why  di(hrt  you 
tell  me  i  Vou  knew  my  consumin;^'  anxiety  al)(>ut  lier  ! ' 
he  exclaimed  imi)etu()usly. 

'  Don't  you  understand  I  wanted  to  know  your  father's 
state  of  mind  ?  I  wonld  not  liave  you  «,'o  liome,  Walter, 
unless  a  welcome  awaited  ycMi.' 

•  Kind,  thouj^litful,  considerate  in  this  as  in  every- 
thing! '  exclainufd  WaUer;  and  then,  opening  his  sister's 
letter  to  him,  Ik  quite  hroke  down. 

Wisely  flames  rx'tiiune  let  his  emotion  have  its  vent, 
knowing  calmer  moments  would  soon  come. 

'  What  is  to  he  done,  then  ? '  asked  Wjdter,  Hinging  up 
his  head  at  length.  '  lieatrice  prays  me  to  come  down, 
but  I  will  he  guided  by  you.' 

*  Xay,  not  now.  Let  your  heart  guide  you,  Walter,' 
said  dames  Bethune  with  a  sunny  smile.  '  What  does  it 
say?' 

'  Vou  do  not  need  to  ask.  I  am  longing,  yet  reluctant 
to  go.  There  is  so  much  to  be  forgiven.  I  shall  be 
humbled  to  the  very  dust  before  them.  Since  I  have 
been  with  you  I  have  seen  my  past  in  a  different  liglit. 
It  seems  more  heinous  to  me  now  than  it  did  even  when 
I  was  struggling  in  the  depths.* 

'  Ah,  but  there  is  a 'fine  hope  with  it  all  now,  Walter. 
After  this  ordeal  is  over,  you  will  bury  the  past,  and  I 
know  they  will  gladly  allow  you  to  do  it.  There  is  no 
good  in  morbid  dwelling  on  evil  days.  W^hat  you  iiave 
to  do  now  is  to  go  forward  with  a  strong   heart   and 
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\  on  will  liMin  nion*  iiiid  nioi«>  as  lli(»  yt'iii'M  roll  mh 
Wi'll.  wliMl  |»l:in  liiiNO  wt'  f*  I  >o«<s  nol  your  linirl  IikI 
>  on  oo  Ml  oiuMv  loiii-'jii.  if  lluit  woro  possihli' i*  I 
ihou'^lii  so,  Woll.  I  sIimII  wmIK  o\k^y  Io  Mr.  Mnyininl'v 
ji'^idiMit't*  Mild  l(dl  him  Nmv.  don'l  ^iMrl  ;  I  mIiiiII  lu- 
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to   thorn    tho    wludo   h;ttiM*noss  of   thoso   dark    yoars ;    it 
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'  Ih  tht'n-  niiy  om*  lor  whtun  V"ii  hiivr  rn»(  <  jirr  in  « 
tlioiiMhi,  Mr  I'h'I limit' '' iimI<«'«I  WiIIh-  LorrniiM'  iiii|iiil  lively. 
'  I  )o  iiol  I'cnr,  liii>r«'  is  oih>  IIiciim-  wIikIi  I  hIimII  liml  m(i 
iihMoihui'.'  innl  i>\liiiiiHllfHM  llinl  I  mIiiiII  Mrari  «|y  JniVM 
room  to  rnlar;;o  npon  miy  olhir.' 

'  Whiil  iM  Ihatr 

'  Your  lovi'  ami  ^oodnrMH  !' 

'  Hush.  Itoy  !  Voii  makf  Ion  much  «i|'  il.  f  hnvf  Ii.kI 
my  iln'|»  lowanl.  H  yon  hail  Mcrn  llif  look  on  your 
MiHh'r'H  hn'c  when  I  tojil  hrr  llii'  i^ooii  ncwa,  yon  woiilil 
know  I  hinj  hinl  my  rrward  ' 

'  Il  Hcj'ins  HO  Hlnin^'i'  lo  hear  yon  Hprak  ol"  my  Hisl^^r, 
lo  think  yon  liiiv(*  mo  lalrly  Inolviil  iipon  Ix'r  hicc.  fs 
mIm*  not.  iM'anlil'nl,  Mr.   rM'lhnnc''' 

•lanu's  lli'thnni*  did  not,  at  once  n'|ily  His  cycM  wcro 
tixcd  on  tin*  diUK'in;^  ilamrs,  and  it  Hcrnicd  as  il'  hr  had 
lorj^ollcn  hi.s  rompanion.  Thi'ii  .slowly  a  ^n-Jit  lii^dit 
iliiwncd  npon  llir  mind  of  Willir  Lorrainr.  Ihit,  la;  wafi 
silent,  not  daring  to  intrnde,  uninvited  n[)on  that  Hae.rod 
silence. 

Next  diiy  th(VM(?  two  1  ravelled  to  Scotland  hy  tho 
iuorninj4  Irain.  Willie  Lorriiinir  wa.s  intensely  cxeiterl, 
as  was  natnral  ;  alt,ernately  fnll  of  hope  and  joy,  and 
then  dowiK'ast  and  .sorely  wei[^died  down  hy  tJie  thon;:,'hb 
of  his  unworthy  past,  and  the  haunting'  fear  lest  he  slionld 
lind  them  changed.  II(!  .spoke  most  of  I>(;atrice,  hut  it 
was  of  his  father  his  lujart  was  full.  It  was  a^^'ainst  hirn 
Ik?  had  most  "grievously  sinned,  and  sornetim(;s,  wIkju  a 
memory  of  his  old,  stern,  unndtiiitin;;  jnd^dn^  swe[)t  darkly 
across  his  heart,  la;  conld  almost  have  wished  himself 
hack  in  London.  Jaim^s  l>ethuno  read  these  thou;^dits 
like  an  open  page,  but  said  little,  only  pray(;d  that  all 
might  be  well.  As  they  ncarcd  their  journey's  end,  it 
was  as  if  some  unseen  hand  had  laid  a  tender  touch  on 
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his    heart,    calming    its    restlessness,    and    making    him 
strong,  self-reliant,  quiet  for  the  coming  ordeal. 

'  We  can  get  a  train  at  Lockerbie  in  a  few  minutes,  I 
believe,'  said  James  Bethune,  as  the  train,  nearing  the 
junction,  slackened  pace.  *  But  I  think  the  walk  would 
do  us  good  ;  it  is  scarcely  six  miles.      What  do  you  say?' 

*  Yes  ;  let  us  walk.     There  is  no  hurry,  is  there  ? ' 

'  Are  you  feeling  a  trifle  reluctant  now,  Walter  ? ' 
asked  his  friend  with  a  smile.  '  Never  mind,  all  will  be 
well.  I  feel  strangely  at  rest  now  that  it  is  coming  so 
near.' 

'  Without  you  I  should  never  have  come.  My  heart 
would  liave  failed  me  long  ago,'  said  Walter  grate- 
fully, and  just  then  the  train  steamed  into  the  station. 
A  number  of  passengers  alighted  and  they  made  their 
way  through  the  throng  outside  the  gates;  and  there 
a  footman  in  livery  stepped  up  to  James  Bethune. 

*  Mr.  Bethune,  sir,  and  friend  for  Nethercleugh  ? '  he 
said  courteously. 

Involuntarily  the  two  looked  at  each  other,  then 
James  Bethune  nodded  and  took  his  companion  by  the 
arm.  *  They  have  sent  to  meet  us  ;  a  good  omen,  Walter. 
Keep  up  your  heart.' 

It  was  a  close  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair  of  fine  higli- 
stepping  roans ;  it  was  as  if  the  master  of  Nethercleugh 
desired  to  do  all  honour  to  the  expected  guests.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  during  the  half-hour  of  their  drive; 
but  when  they  swept  through  the  lodge  gates  James 
Beth  ne  turned  to  his  companion  with  a  smile.  *  Look 
up  and  about  you,  Waltor ;  this  is  home.' 

'  I  cannot,  Mr.  Bethune.  See,  I  am  trembling  in 
every  limb !  I  could  not  bear  this  much  longer.  Oh, 
I  wish  it  was  all  over  !     Am  I  not  a  terrible  coward  ? ' 

'  I  understand   nnd  sympathize  with  you.      It  will  be 
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all  over  soon/  said  James  Betliune  cheerfully.  '  I  want 
Lvj  tell  you,  Walter,  how  proud  I  am  of  you  to~day.  You 
look  so  well.  You  are  a  son  of  whom  all  Netliercleugh 
will  be  proud  as  well  as  I.' 

So  he  tried  to  reassure  the  faltering  heart,  to  give  him 
confidence  in  himself  ;  but  he  too  became  silent  as  they 
neared  the  house.  The  hall  door  was  open,  and  when 
they  ascended  the  steps  a  maid  was  in  waiting  to  usher 
them  in.  She  led  the  way  to  the  library,  and  said  Miss 
Lorraine  would  be  with  them  directly,  just  as  if  they 
were  ordinary  callers. 

•  I  think  I  had  better  leave  the  room,  Walter,  before 
your  sister  comes,'  said  James  l>ethune  the  moment  they 
were  left  alone. 

'  Oh  no,  I  cannot  be  left ! '  said  Willie  Lorraine 
nervously.     *  Do  stay.' 

'  If  you  wish  it,  but  I  would  rather  go,'  said  James 
Bethune,  and,  walking  over  to  the  farthest  window,  he 
stood  within  the  rich  }:angings,  and  watched  the  yellow 
sunlight  falling  aslant  the  daisied  turf.  These  brief 
moments  were  like  hours  to  both.  At  last  the  handle 
(jf  the  door  was  turned,  and  there  was  the  soft  rustle  of 
a  woman's  dress  in  the  room. 

•  Willie— oh,  Willie,  Willie  ! ' 

*  Beatrice,  my  dailing  ! ' 

Then  there  was  the  sound  of  sobbing  in  the  quiet 
room,  and  James  Bethune  drew  the  hangings  close  about 
him,  and  stood  looking  out  upon  the  sunshine,  trying  to 
tliink  of  other  things.  They  had  forgotten  him,  and  he 
was  glad  of  it ;  he  had  hoped  they  would. 

'  Cuiue ! '  he  heard  Beatrice  say  at  length,  in  a 
trembling,  eager  whisper.  '  Papa  is  waiting.  He  is  not 
aide  to  be  out  of  his  room.      Come  away.' 

*  I  am  afraid,  Beatrice.     I  dare  not  meet  him.' 
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'Oil  yoa.  Tlicro  is  nolhino;  to  fcvir.  dear.  Wo  lin(l  a 
lonjy,  long  inlk  lo-dtiy.  I  do  luit  l\iu»w  wliicli  I  lov(> 
best,  \M\\M\  or  you.  Oh,  l»o  will  bo  kind  and  loving,  I 
know  I  Ilo  too  ro}»r(»tH  tbc  pnHt.  And  when  \\v  hccs- 
you  as  you  aro  now  !  When  1  look  u])on  your  i'aco,  my 
brotluT,  and  sco  all  (bid  is  written  tbcrc,  n>y  lioart  is 
liko  to  broak  for  joy.  Vou  look  bottcr  than  oven  in  tlic 
bost  of  tbc  old  days.  l»ut  conio  ;  tluvso  nionionts  aro  boms 
for  poor  |)a])a  ! ' 

.lanios  IWtbuno  folt  that  sbo  ba«l  laid  bor  gontlo  band 
o\\  bor  brother's,  and  was  leading  him  from  the  room. 
\\i}  waited  until  th(\y  had  gone  away,  until  he  heard 
footslejis  die  away  on  the  stairs,  then  the  shutting  of  a 
door.  Then  in  the  deep  hush  whieb  followed,  he  t(to 
left  the  room,  and  took  his  hat  from  the  table.  As  hu 
entered  the  hall,  a  maid  eame  out  of  the  dining-ro»»ni, 
where  she  had  been  preparing  the  talde  for  dinner. 

'  If  Mr.  or  Miss  Lorraine  inipiire  for  me,  say  I  have 
gone  to  the  manse,  ])lease,'  he  saivl,  '  and  that  I  shall 
return  later  in  the  evening.' 

'  Ibn,  sir,  I  think  you  are  oxpm'ted  to  dino.  Miss 
Lorraine  bade  mo  lay  covins  for  three,  and  the  nuister  is 
not  able  to  bo  down-stairs.' 

'  Never  mind.  Miss  Lorraine  will  understand,'  returned 
James  Hethuno  with  a  nod  and  a  smile ;  '  and  1  shall 
bo  sure  to  return  in  the  evening.' 

So  saying,  he  walked  out  into  the  clear,  ])leasant  air, 
and  struck  across  the  ])ark  to  the  burn  road  to  Locli- 
brooni.  His  mission  was  accomplished,  his  work  done. 
and  they  bad  no  need  of  him.  Now  that  the  tension 
of  the  past  days  was  removed,  he  felt  strangely  de])ressed, 
almost  sad.  AVas  it  that  tiic  voice  of  lieatrice  Lorraiiu' 
bad  awakened,  once  more  that  ])ain  which  be  knew  was 
the  hunger  of  love  ?     He  walked  quickly,  trying  to  rid 
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liiiMsolf  of  (1h'H(5  htirdcMiiii','  t,lion»r|ii.s,  trying  to  (lw(;ll 
imIIkmoii  th(^  joy  lio  had  h(>l|MMl  In  hrii  l,'  to  th(^  home 
which  HhcIlcHMl  hir,  1ml  ho  was  ^dad  whoii  h(^  rciichocl 
I  he  iniiiiHc.  Tho  hniidH  of  th<*  ('hurch  clock  wvvv  pointing 
III  SIX  when  ho  opoiiod  tlio  ^'iinlcn  ^'iito  and  st,n»d(!  up 
I  lio  nDivlh'd  pnlhwiiy  to  iho  house.  Tlio  iiiiiiistor  was 
III  hoiiic,  jiiid  at  toji,  tho  liimsolv(T|K>r  .said  with  a  smilo, 
iiiid  ho  walkod  stnii^^dit  into  the;  (hiiin<^-rooin. 

'  Woll,  sir,  hoK'  I  am  ii<^fiiiM!'  ho  said  ohocirily.  'Is 
ihoro  any  of  Lliat  ohot^riii;^  hrcw  left  for  iiu!,  oh  ^ ' 

The    miiiiator    .sprang   \\\),   and   <;ript)od    him    l)y   hoth 


h:ind.' 


•  .lamio,  yon    just   oomc^  down   on  a  follow  like  a  clap 
of  Ihiindor.      Whiit  wvv.  you  doiii*'  h(;ro  aifain  ?' 

'  I'll    toll    you   prosontly.      I'm  gliid   of  anythin*^'  that 


trying 


i,nv(»s  mo  a.  ohano(>  to  sci^  y<>'i.'  naid  .lamio  luiart'ly. 
'  ^'ou  an*  lookin;^  widl.  I  had  hiirdly  time  to  <,'ot  a  good 
look  at  you  liisl  time  I  was  h(U'o.' 

'  I  iim  w(dl,  thiinks.  Yon  have  hoon  working  too 
liard,  that's  ovidont.  An^  your  traps  down-stairs  t  You 
will  1)0  going  to  stay  ovtsr  tlu^  Sahl)ath  at  any  rate.' 

'  No;    I'm  going  olV  to-morrow  morning.* 

'  What  does  all  this  nusm  '(  If  you  would  give  me 
souHi  sort  of  ox])lanation  of  those  froipiont  and  extra- 
ordinary Journ(\vs,  I  should  fool  greatly  ohligod.* 

J  anno  laughed,  and  thn^w  himself  into  a  chair.  For 
llio  time  the  fooling  of  loneliness  and  dciprossion  was 
,L;(»ne — molted  away  in  the  sunshine  of  Sandy's  ])r(!sence. 

'  Well,  I'll  toll  you  hrioily,  just  to  satisfy  your 
insatiable  curiosity — I've  boon  at  Nethercleugli  to-day.' 

'  Ob,  indeed  !  I'm  cortjiinly  grateful  that  you  should 
(loi'Mi  to  honour  me  with  a  call  at  all  ! '  exclaimed  the 
minister  in  feigned  disdain.  '  What  does  this  all  mean, 
Jamie  ?     You  did  the  very  same  thing  last  time.' 
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'Well,  the  explanation  is  simple  enough.  I  came 
across  the  lost  son  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  in  London, 
and  he  has  been  with  me  all  winter.  Anxiety  to  brint,' 
about  a  reconciliation  brought  me  down.  It  is  efl'etted 
now,  I  am  happy  to  say.  Willie  Lorraine  travelled  vviili 
me  from  London  to-day  ;  his  father's  carriage  met  us  iii 
Lockerbie,  and  I  left  him  at  Nethercleugh  and  came  up 
to  you.     Will  that  satisfy  you  ? ' 

For  a  moment  the  minister  stared  in  speechless 
amazement. 

*  Do  you  say  so  ?  How  calmly  you  speak,  as  if  it 
were  a  very  small  matter.  How  did  it  all  come 
about  ? ' 

'  It  is  a  long  story.  I'll  tell  it  another  time,  Sandy. 
I  want  to  hear  something  about  yourself.  I  have  to  go 
back  to  Nethercleugh  to-night,  for  I  took  a  species  ol 
French  leave  after  I  had  delivered  my  charge.  We'll 
have  a  long  talk  to-night  yet.  We  can  sit  up  till 
morning.  It  is  only  once  in  a  while  we  have  the 
chance.' 

*  It  is.     I  was  over  at  Star  last  week,  Jamie.' 

*  Were  you  ?  Aunt  Susan  is  in  her  usual,  I  know, 
for  I  had  Mary's  letter  before  I  left  this  morning.  Did 
you  see  Mary,  Sandy  ? ' 

'  No,  I  did  not  dare  to  go  up.  I  will  go  some  day, 
Jamie.* 

The  words  were  significant  enough,  and  James  Bethuiie 
looked  straight  into  his  brother's  eves. 

'  You  have  got  over  it  all,  Sandy.  This  has  been  an 
eventful  year  for  you.' 

'  I  know  what  you  mean.  Do  you  know,  Jamie, 
Beatrice  Lorraine's  refusal  was  the  best  thing  which 
could  have  happened  to  me.  It  showed  me  a  great 
many  things.     It  opened  my  eyes.     Some  day  I  shall 
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thank  her  for  it.  She  is  my  friend  now ;  she  knows  a 
little  of  my  strivings ;  she  sympathizes  and  helps  me  in 
my  work.  What  a  friend  she  is  for  any  man  to  have ! 
The  one  who  may  call  her  wife  will  be  to  be  envied,  but 
/  shall  not  envy  him — that  is  past.' 

James  P)ethune  sat  silent,  his  heart  overcharged  with 
deep  thankfulness,  weighed  down  by  a  reverent  sense  of 
the  unspeakable  goodness  of  God.  Only  His  hand  could 
unravel  the  knotted  skein  of  life,  and  bring  sweetest 
harmonies  out  of  direst  discord.  There  stole  into  his 
mind  the  verse  of  Faber's  hynm  which  Doctor  Kinross 
had  repeated  to  him  one  evening  at  the  manse  of 
St.  Giles,— 

'All  is  right  that  seems  most  wrong 


If  it  be  His  sweet  will.' 


the 


How    true    they    were    he    had    proved   out    of 
abundance  of  his  own  experience  of  life. 

*  That  is  the  carriage  from  Nethercleugh,  Mr.  Bothune,' 
said  the  housekeeper,  opening  the  dining-room  door. 
*  Gray  says  he  has  to  take  the  gentlemen  back  with 
him.* 

The  brotherij  looked  at  each  other,  and  Sandy  shook 
his  head.  ' 

'  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  go.  You  will  not  be  late, 
Jamie ;  I  can  easily  occupy  myself  till  you  come  back.' 

'  Nonsense,  man !  You  must  come  and  help  me 
through  with  the  thanks  I  know  Mr.  Lorraine  will 
insist  on  pouring  on  me.  They  will  make  so  much  of 
what  I  did.  Why  shouldn't  you  share  the  general  joy  ? 
Come  away.' 

Perhaps  the  minister  was  not  very  difficult  to  persuade, 
for  he  smiled,  and,  following  his  brother  down -stairs, 
donned  his  hat  and  coat,  and  entered  the  carriage  with 
him. 
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'Fancy  we  two  riding  in  a  real  carriage  and  pair, 
Sandy  !'  laughed  James  Bethune  as  they  bowled  smoothly 
along  the  dry  roads.  *  Do  you  mind  the  time  when  we 
ran  barefoot  together  to  gump  in  the  Star  burn  ?  We've 
seen  a  lot  since  then.' 

'  Ay,  we  have.  Do  you  know,  I  have  thought  more  of 
these  old  days  of  late  than  I  ever  did.  I  wish  the  old 
:iian  were  yet  alive,  Jamie.  I  shall  never  have  the 
chance  to  atone  to  him  for  the  past.  What  an  un- 
grateful, unfilial  son  I  was  to  him ! ' 

'  Don*t  dwell  on  these  old  sores,  Sandy.  Don't  you 
suppose  he  knows  all  up  there  ?  Why,  he  knows  more 
about  us  than  we  know  ourselves ;  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
real  joy  to  him  to  see  his  laddies  getting  on.  When  I 
think  of  it,  do  you  know,  heaven  seems  almost  as  near 
as  earth.  He  was  a  splendid  man  our  father,  Sandy; 
/  have  never  met  his  marrow.' 

'  You  could  appreciate  him  more  than  I,  because  you 
came  nearer  his  true  nature.  There  were  many  things 
about  him  I  never  understood,  just  because  I  stood  on  a 
lower  level.' 

'  Oh,  come  now,  don't  say  that.  You  were  so  much 
away  from  home ;  you  did  not  know  him  so  well  as  I, 
if  I  may  so  put  it.  I  think  we  have  reason  to  thank 
God  for.  our  home  and  our  early  training.  It  taught  us 
self  -  reliance  and  independence.  Why,  here  we  are 
already  !  Do  you  know,  I  would  rather  not  go  in.  I 
could  go  away  back  to  London  content,  now  that  I  know 
it  is  all  right.  The  windows  sec  u  to  be  all  lighted,'  he 
added,  looking  out  as  they  swept  round  the  curve  in  the 
avenue.     '  That  looks  like  rejoicing  in  earnest.* 

As  they  ascended  the  steps  to  the  open  door,  Beatrice 
came  running  down  tlie  staircase  as  if  in  haste  to  meet 
them.     Both  looked  at  her  in  silent  admiration,  struck 
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by  the  radiant  change  in  her  appearance.  Her  face  was 
aglow ;  her  eyes  sparkling  with  happiness ;  her  every 
movement    seemed    to  be   fraught   with  the  restlessness 

of  joy- 

*  Why  did  you  run  away,  Mr.  Bethune  ?  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  I  felt  when  I  came  down  to  find  you 
gone.' 

'  It  was  better,  Miss  Lorraine,'  he  answered  gently. 
'  With  such  joy,  you  know,  no  stranger  may  inter- 
meddle.' 

'  He  will  call  himself  a  stranger  after  all  he  has  done !' 
she  said,  turning  to  the  minister.  '  Oh,  is  not  this  a 
blessed  thing  which  has  happened  ?  Willie  is  with  papa 
now,  and  it  is  all  right.  Will  you  come  up,  plejise,  and 
see  him  now  ? ' 

*I  will  remain  down -stairs.  Miss  Lorraine,'  said  the 
minister,  feeling  that  he  had  hardly  a  place  in  tliat  upper 
room.  '  Don't  mind  me ;  I  know  my  way  to  the  library, 
and  perhaps  you  will  bring  your  brother  by  and  by  to 
ohake  hands  with  me.  I  hardly  need  express  my  glad- 
ness ;  I  think  you  know  it  is  sincere.' 

*0h  yes,'  she  answered  with  a  bright,  happy  smile. 
*  Come  then,'  she  added  to  James  Bethune.  *  Papa  has 
asked  so  often  if  you  have  come.  He  thinks  with  me 
that  we  can  never  hope  to  acknowledge  or  repay  what 
you  have  done.' 

So  saying,  she  led  the  way  up-stairs,  James  Bethune 
following,  feeling  almost  as  if  it  were  all  a  dream. 
Like  a  dream,  too,  was  what  followed.  She  opened  tlu; 
door  of  her  father's  dressing-room,  and  they  entered  it 
together.  The  master  of  Nethercleugli  was  lying  on  the 
sofa  in  his  dressing-gown,  Willie  sitting  by  him  with  his 
hand  fast  clasped  in  his.  James  Bethune  was  surprised 
to    see    the  careworn    and    haggard  look,  as  if  he  had 
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passed  through  some  trying  illness.  But  there  dwelt 
upon  his  pnUi  face  a  look  of  deep  and  quiet  joy  ;  his  eyes, 
so  keen  antl  restless  of  yore,  were  filled  with  peace  aiid 
satisfaction  and  an  indescribable  depth  of  tenderness  and 
love.  The  face  of  his  son  wore  that  strange  tremulous 
expression  born  of  strong  emotion,  and  his  sunny  eyes 
were  still  wet  with  tears. 

At  the  entrance  of  James  Bethune,  Mr.  Lorraine 
dropped  Willie's  hand,  and  made  an  effort  to  rise. 

'Nay,  sir,'  said  James  Bethune,  advancing,  a  sunny 
smile  irradiating  his  true  face.  '  Do  not  rise,  and  do  not 
speak,  I  beg  of  you.  I  know  all  you  would  say.  Allow 
me  only  to  express  my  deep  satisfaction  at  this  happy 
ending,  and  then  let  there  be  no  more  about  it.' 

•  No  more  about  it ! '  repeated  the  master  of  Nether- 
cleugh  with  a  somewhat  sad  smile,  and  he  closed  his  two 
pule  hands  over  the  one  offered  to  him  in  such  sympathy 
and  friendship.  '  Sir,  I  would  thank  you  as  a  father  for 
what  you  have  done.  My  son  has  tried  to  tell  me  of  all 
your  goodness,  but  words  have  failed  him,  even  as  they 
fail  me  now.* 

'  If  I  needed  any  thanks,  any  reward,  Mr.  Lorraine,  it 
is  here,'  said  James  Bethune,  laying  a  kind  hand  on 
Willie's  bowed  head.  '  I  have  hoped  and  prayed  for  this. 
I  cannot  express  what  it  is  to  me  to  see  him  here  beside 
his  nearest  and  dearest.* 

He  turned  slightly  towards  Beatrice,  who  stood  with 
that  lovely  smile  on  her  lips,  a  smile  of  joy  and  hope 
and  tenderness  combined  in  one. 

•  If  I  could  hope  to  do  something,  just  to  show  my 
gratitude,'  repeated  Mr.  Lorraine  with  a  mingling  of 
dignity  and  pleading  in  his  tone ;  but  James  Betiiune 
'»nce  more  uplifted  a  deprecating  hand. 

'  Whatever  you  do  for  Walter, — for  Walter  he  will  be 
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to  me,  I  fear,  to  the  end  of  tlie  chapter, —  Mr.  Lorniine, 
will  be  done  for  me.  We  shall  hear  "reat  things  of  him 
yet,  I  prophesy.' 

Mr.  Lorraine  turned  his  eyes,  full  of  inelliible  tender- 
ness, on  his  boy's  ))t;nt  head.  That  look  told  James 
Ijuthune  that  the  reconciliation  had  been  complete,  and 
tliat  love  had  conquered  all.  He  turned  aside  a  little, 
for  his  eyes  were  strangely  dim.  He  need  not  have 
been  ashamed  of  these  tears,  they  were  no  dishonour  to 
his  manht  d. 

'  Willie,  will  you  come  down-stairs  and  see  Mr. 
Bethune's  brother?'  said  l)L'atrice  presently.  IN^rhaps 
papa  would  like  a  little  talk  with  your  friend.  Do 
come.' 

Willie  rose  then,  and,  as  he  wound  his  arm  about  his 
sister,  there  was  an  air  of  proud  ])rt»prietorship,  as  well  as 
of  fond  love,  which  became  him  well.  So  they  quilted 
the  room  together,  the  father's  eyes  fuUowi'ig  them  until 
the  door  was  closed. 

*  It  is  like  the  ]»ast  come  back,'  he  said  with  a  tender 
smile  *  Mr.  Bethune,  will  you  tell  me  what  induced  you 
to  do  so  much  for  those  who  were  almost  strangers  to 
you  ?  Nay,  I  must  talk  of  it.  I  do  not  want  to  lay  it 
aside  or  think  lightly  of  it,  if  that  were  possible.  To 
my  dying  day  I  shall  be  grateful ;  how  grateful  even  you 
cannot  know.  You  have  not  only  restored  my  son  to  me, 
but  you  have  made  a  man  of  him.' 

*  Nay,  I  only  helped  him  to  make  a  man  of  himself,' 
corrected  James  l^ethune.  '  I  fear  you  will  not  find  it 
easy  to  s])are  him  to  his  London  life  again.' 

'  We  have  talkec'  even  of  that  in  the  short  time  we 
have  been  together.  He  has  nuide  his  choice  ;  he  will 
return  with  you.  He  wants  to  push  his  way  just  as  if 
we  had  not  any  part  in  his  life.     I  honour  him  f  r  it. 
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I  am  content  that  it  should  be  so,  at  least  for  a  time. 
(Ii)(l  forbid  that  I  should  stand  in  the  way  of  honest 
endeavour.  I  have  learned  my  sharp  lesson  well.  Vou 
will  not  withdraw  your  love  and  care  for  iiim  yet 
awhile?' 

•  Never  so  long  as  he  nt  s  it.  I  have  not  so  many 
friends  in  London  that  I  can  atlbrd  lo  lose  the  on«* 
dearest  to  me,'  was  the  answer,  «,dven  with  a  smile  which 
was  more  than  the  words. 

*  And  you  will  come  sometimes — often  here  ?  You 
will  learn  to  look  upon  this  as  your  home  ? '  said  the 
master  of  Nethercleugh  eagerly.  '  I  would  entreat  you 
to  l)elieve  that  you  are  as  welcome  in  it  as  if  you  were 
my  own.' 

'  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Lorraine ;  but  it  will  be  better  for 
me  not  to  come — not  to  think  too  much  of  NetluTcltnigii,' 
answered  James  Bethune  unsteadily,  moved  by  a  strange 
impulse  to  utter  the  words. 

•  Why  not  ? ' 

*  Do  you  not  understand  ?  * 

'  I  think  I  do.     My  daughter  ?' 

James  Bethune  nodded,  and  for  a  moment  there  was 
a  strange  silence,  and  these  two  men  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes  with  a  long,  intense  look. 

'  You  love  her,  as  a  man  loves  the  woman  he  would 
make  his  wife  ? '  said  the  master  of  Nethercleugh  at 
length  ;  and  a  smile  began  to  creep  about  the  corners  of 
\\h  grave,  stern  mouth. 

'  I  do ;  so  much  that  I  cannot  promise  myself  that  I 
can  see  her  often  and  hide  it.  This  has  come  to  me 
without  my  seeking,  Mr.  Lorraine/  said  James  Bethune 
in  his  manly,  straightforward  fashion.  *  I  have  loved  her 
since  that  night  I  saw  her  tirst  at  the  manse  of  St.  Giles. 
But  I  shall  not  forget  the  gulf  between  us.* 
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'What  gulf?  There  is  none  wliich  ymi  canixd  hiiduc. 
There  is  no  man  to  whom  I  would  more  williiiulv  ^jivu 
my  (laughter.* 

'  Sir  r 

'T  am  in  earnest.  You  may  be  poor  as  tlic  \v..il  I 
estimates  poverty,  but  you  hav;  what  any  kiii;^  n  I  i 
envy,'  said  Mr.  Lorraine  witli  kindling  eye,  lor  hi^  liint 
went  out  to  tliis  true  and  noble  man  with  a  gu»ai  ncmiii 
ing.  '  If  you  can  win  lier  love,  1  shall  iKjt  stimd  in  ilic 
way  ;  nay,  I  will  give  her  to  you  with  a  thankhil.  Iiii|.|»y 
heart.  Your  wife,  when  you  t./.vC  one,  will  lie  a  bK-sM-d 
woman.' 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  the  warm,  fervent  (  hisp 
sealed  his  words.  Jpmes  Bethune  had  not  yet  t< timed 
his  answer,  when  there  was  the  sound  of  sweet  l!ni;4liU'r 
and  the  tread  of  light  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  inid  the 
next  moment  Beatrice  and  Willie  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  the  miuister  of  ^.ochbroom. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

all's  WEL'  . 

*0  love!  that  makes  breath  poor 
And  speech  unalilu  ! ' 

SlIAKF.sl'FATlR. 

N"  an  Aucriist  evening  tlio  two  Ijrotlicis  wcro 
wjilkiiig  leisurely  over  i\w.  hill  IVoni  Mjirkincli 
fs^  to  llie  Star.  James  llcilmiie  In  id  jus' 
entered  upon  a  well-earned  iioliday,  wliiel: 
he  was  to  spend  chiefly  at  J^ochbrouni.  He 
had  only  ai rived  from  London  that  nujrnin;^, 
and  Sandy  had  met  liim  in  Edinburgh  in  older 
that  they  mij^ht  first  pay  a  visit  to  Aunt  Susan  and 
their  early  home.  They  were  a  goodly  ])air  as  they 
strode  to^^^eiher  up  the  familiar  way, — a  stranger  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  say  which  wjis  the  more  strik- 
ing of  the  two.  Jamie  towered  above  his  brother,  and 
carried  himself  perhaps  with  a  manlier  grace.  His  face, 
if  less  smooth  and  refined,  had  its  own  deep  charm  of 
quiet  earnestness  and  power.  There  were  lines  on  the 
broad  brow,  and  grave,  thoughtful  curves  about  the  tirm 
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yet  sweet  mouth,  which  tokl  of  wrostHnj;  with  tlie 
prohlcnis  of  Hfe.  liut  he  had  found  Hwectncss  and 
strenj^th  in  the  struj^fjle,  for  is  tljcrc  not  a  <^d(»riou.s  joy 
in  surniountinj;  tl>e  hills  of  dithcidty,  in  wrcstHni,'  with 
the  Hons  in  the  path  until  they  he  overcome  i  The  itller 
and  tlu!  •!  \ dreamer  know  nothiu},'  of  the  deep  sa*'s- 
faction  wliidi  crowns  the  earnest  life  of  the  toiler,  and 
which  1  cm  i,  hut  think  is  a  foretaste  of  that  heavenlier 
c  'm  with  wliich  each  true  servant  of  the  Kinj^  will  he 
rewarded  hereafter. 

They  walked  slowly,  as  was  natural,  pausiiif^  often  to 
look  at  some  familiar  landmark,  ]»crhaps  a  hramldc  i»ush 
or  a  rowan  tree,  or  some  hidden  nook  in  tlu^  hawthorn 
hedge,  where  the  mavises  were  wont  to  huild.  When 
they  reached  the  hrow  of  the  hill  they  st(K)d  still,  and, 
leaning  on  the  stile,  looked  at  the  landscaj>e  stretching 
ahout  their  feet.  The  honnie  waters  of  the  Firth  seemed 
very  near ;  they  could  see  each  foamy  crest  on  the  hlue 
waves,  and  the  white  wings  of  the  pleasure-hoats  out 
from  the  sheltered  havens  along  the  coast.  The  May 
Island  and  the  Bass  stood  out  clear  and  well-deKned 
against  the  sky,  with  the  peak  of  North  Berwick  Law 
and  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Lammermuirs  in  the  distance. 
Looking  landward,  the  peak  of  Largo  Law  seemed  almost 
within  a  stone's  throw  ;  and  they  had  to  recall  a  Saturday 
afternoon  when  they  had  set  out  on  a  secret  pilgrimage 
from  the  Star,  fired  with  amhition  to  climb  its  summit, 
but  had  failed  in  their  purpose  before  they  were  half-way 
to  Leven.  Then  their  eyes  rested  on  the  little  hamlet 
at  tlieir  feet,  which  had  still  a  home-feeling  for  them 
both.  There  were  changes  there  too  which  saddened 
them.  Looking  down,  they  could  see  the  ruins  of  many 
a  little  cottage,  which  had  each  its  own  history  they 
knew  by  heart.     The  weaving  trade  was  done  in  Star, 
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killtnl  by  the  great  factories,  where  machinery  had  com- 
])letely  superseded  hand-labour ;  and  so,  there  being  no 
occupation  for  the  young  folk,  they  had  to  seek  their  way 
to  the  centres  where  they  could  find  something  to  do. 

'It's  not  like  the  same  place,'  said  Jamie  with  a  half 
sigh.  *  How  strange  it  is  to  see  the  loch  yonder  in 
Carriston  fields !  Buckhaven  folk  might  have  gone  else- 
where fcr  their  water  supply.' 

'  It's  ratlier  an  improvement  to  the  landscape,  I  think ; 
but,  as  you  say,  it  is  all  changed.  Yonder's  a  new  house 
building  on  the  Star  burn  ;  whose  can  it  be  ? ' 

'  Aunt  Susan  will  be  able  to  give  us  the  most  minute 
particulars,  I  don't  doubt,'  said  Jamie,  laughin„.  '  Come, 
we  naist  be  wearing  down;  it's  after  four  o'clock,  and 
she'll  be  wearying  on  her  tea,  I  know.  How  would  you 
like  to  come  back  here  and  live,  eh  ? ' 

'  I  can't  imagine  myself  doing  it.  Neither  of  us  would 
relish  it  much,  I'm  afraid ;  but  it's  pleasant  to  see  the  old 
place  again,'  answered  the  minister,  and  as  his  eyes 
rested  on  the  clustering  roofs  of  the  Knowe,  a  softened 
and  beautiful  expression  filled  them.  And  then  there 
was  a  long  silence,  for  each  was  busy  with  his  own 
thoughts.  As  they  strode  rapidly  down  the  road,  past 
the  malt  barns,  many  a  head  was  popped  out  of  the 
doors,  and,  when  they  were  out  of  sight,  one  ran  to 
another,  asking  if  '  she  had  seen  John  Bethune's  sons 
gang  by.'  For  though  Aunt  Susan  knew  of  their  coming, 
r,he  had  discreetly  kept  her  own  counsel ;  even  in  her 
age  she  retained  her  rooted  dislike  to  '  clashes.'  But 
she  had  grown  impatient  for  their  arrival.,  and  directly 
they  turned  the  school  corner  they  saw  her  at  the 
garden  gate,  shading  her  eyes  under  her  white  mutch, 
and  peering  anxiously  up  the  road.  And  in  a  minute 
they  had   received  her  warm,  hearty  welcome,  and  were 
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in  tlie  old,  old  home  once  more.  It  was  not  changed. 
Tlierc  were  the  queer,  high  box-beds,  the  wag-at-the-wa', 
iIh!  ])late-rack  and  the  dresser  with  tlieir  shining  array; 
tJie  quaint  old  fireplace,  whitened  with  })ipeclji},  and 
the  '  swee,'  with  the  big  kettle  singing  merrily  above  the 
'  lovvin'  peats.' 

'  Eh,  laddies,  i,n'  ye're  here  again,  thank  tlie  Lord  !  * 
said  Aunt  Susan,  getting  on  her  spectacles  to  have  a 
better  look  at  them.  *  My  certy  !  I  believe  ye're  baith 
growin'  yet.  Jamie,  bairn,  ye're  jist  by-ordinar'  like  yer 
faither.     Is  he  no'  noo,  Sandy  ? ' 

'  He  is  indeed.  Aunt  Susan.' 

'  Hut  yc  are  like  yer  mither,  my  man,  an'  she  was  a 
bonnie  body,'  Aunt  Susan  made  haste  to  say,  lest  he 
should  feel  huuself  left  out  in  the  cold. 

I  may  mention  that  Aunt  Susan  had  of  late  con- 
siderably thawed  towards  the  minister,  since  he  had 
shown  more  signs  of  grace. 

'  I>ut  come  awa'  an'  tak'  yer  teas.  I'se  warrand  ye're 
ready  for't.  The  cakes  an'  the  scones's  mine,  an'  the 
butter  an'  the  cream's  the  Knowes,  an'  I  wager  ye 
hinna  tastit  the  like  sin'  ye  were  last  i'  the  Star.  Fa* 
tae,  lads,  an'  dinna  mind  me.  It's  merit  to  me  the  nicht 
jist  to  look  at  ye,'  said  Aunt  Susan,  her  voice  a  little 
unsteady  in  her  great  joy,  and  she  hovered  abo  t  them, 
attending  to  their  wants,  and  heaping  up  their  plates 
with  far  more  tluin  they  could  eat. 

'  Ye're  renewin'  your  youth,  auntie,'  said  Jamie 
merrily,  for  his  heart  was  as  light  as  a  fc^ather  to-night. 
'  I  believe  I'll  get  ye  up  to  London  yet.' 

*  There's  nae  sayin','  answered  Aunt  Susan  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye.  *  Maybe,  if  ye  get  a  by-ordinar 
braw  English  wife,  I'll  come  an'  gie  her  a  fricht  wi'  my 
Scotch  ways ;   eh,  Sandy  ?  ' 
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*  I  don't  think  that'll  be  for  a  long  time,  Aunt  Susan/ 
answered  the  minister,  for  he  had  no  idea  of  the  hope 
of  his  brother's  heart. 

That  one  thing  Jamie  had  not  revealed,  because  it 
was  too  sacred  to  himself  to  be  spoken  about  to  another. 
When  tea  was  over  they  sat  chatting  for  a  while,  and 
then  Sandy  rose  and  said  he  would  go  out  for  a  stroll. 
Aunt  Susan  nodded,  and  continued  lodding,  apparently 
with  satisfaction,  after  he  had  gone. 

'  He's  awa'  tae  the  Knowe,  ye  ken.  Ay,  maybe  that'll 
come  richt  efter  a'.  Did  I  no'  aye  say  he  wad  rue  the 
day  he  slichted  Mary  ? '  she  asked  with  a  species  of  quiet 
triumph.  'Did  ye  ken  he  wrote  a  letter  tae  Dauvit  an' 
Jean  no'  lang  syne  ? ' 

'  Yes,  he  told  me ;  but  they  never  answered  it.' 

*  Aweel,  maybe  he  deserved  it ;  an'  yet,  though  I 
never  saw  the  letter,  they  tell  me  it  was  straiehtforit 
an'  weel  dune.  He  owned  himsel'  in  the  wrang,  an' 
speered  if  they  wad  let  him  mak'  up  wi'  Mary  again.* 

*  And  why  didn't  they  write  ? ' 

'  It  was  Jean.  Dauvit's  heart's  saft  eneuch,  but  she's 
been  fell  bitter  ower't.  She  says  he's  ta'en  *-he  licht  o' 
day  awa'  frae  Mary  for  mony  a  year,  an'  that  he  maun 
bear  the  brunt  o't  noo  a  wee.' 

'  And  what  about  Mary  ? ' 

'  Oh,  they  didna  tell  her  aboot  it.  It's  no'  wi*  her 
he'll  hae  the  tussle.  She's  a  lamb,  laddie,  an'  her 
heart's  never  swithered  an  inch  frae  him.  But  I'm 
no'  for  him  takin'  her  even  yet,  unless  he'll  mak'  up 
till  her  for  a'  she's  borne.  The  cratur's  cairried  a 
sair,  sair  heart,  Jamie,  an'  grat  mony  a  saut  tear, 
when  naebody  kent.' 

'  Aunt  Susan,  I  believe  he  loves  her  very  dearly.  His 
infatuation  for  another  has  been   completely  cured,  and 
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his  heart  has  returned  to  its  old  allegiance  with  a  deeper 
hold.     I  hope  they  won't  stand  in  the  way.' 

'  Oh,  I  diniin  think  they'll  hand  oot  lang.  lUit  Jean 
'11  gie  him  a  word,  I  dinna  doot,'  said  Aunt  Susan.  '  lUit 
come,  tell  me  anent  yersel'.  Hoj's  things  in  Lunnon  ? 
Are  ye  workin'  as  sair's  ever  ? '  As  she  spoke  slie  sal 
down  fair  in  front  of  him,  and,  folding  her  arms,  waited 
to  hear  all  the  news. 

Meanwhile  the  minister  had  reached  the  Knowe. 
The  kitchen  door  was  wide  open  as  usual,  but  he  did 
not  enter  as  he  used  to  do  long  ago,  without  notice  or 
ceremony. 

'  Come  in,'  answered  the  mistress's  voice  in  ro^ly  to 
his  knock,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  accept 
the  invitation.  She  was  sitting  darning  at  the  fire,  and, 
looking  up  when  he  entered,  said,  with  the  scantiest 
courtesy, — 

'  Oh,  it's  you  ! ' 

Then  she  dropped  her  eyes  on  the  heel  of  her  stocking 
again,  and  paid  him  no  further  heed. 

*  May  I  not  sit  down,  Mrs.  Campbell  ? '  asked  the 
minister  rather  lamely,  for  his  reception  was  nertainly 
calculated  to  disconcert  him. 

'  There's  chairs  in  the  hoose.  Ye  didna  used  to  need 
a  biddin'/  she  answered  quite  as  ungraciously,  and 
another  awkward  silence  ensued. 

*  Wha  is't  yeVe  come  to  see,  Sandy  Bethune  ?  I'm 
no'  maisterin'  ye,  ye  see,  though  ye  he  a  minister.  Is't 
me,  or  Dauvit,  or  wha  is't  ?  If  it's  me,  I'm  here.  If  it's 
Dauvit,  he's  openin'  the  roads  on  Edom's  Laund ;  ye  wad 
see  the  barley's  ready.  He'll  be  in  in  the  inside  o'  an 
hoor.' 

'  Where  is  Mary,  Mrs.  Campbell  ? ' 

'  Mary's — whaur  she  is/  answered  the  mistress  stiffly  ; 
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then  she  cut  her  thread,  folded  up  her  st*.,  king,  and 
turned  her  large  keen  eyes  full  upon  his  face. 

*  We  got  yer  letter,  Sandy  Bethune,  an'  it  was  me 
that  wadna  let  the  maister  answer't.  I've  aye  said  tliat 
I'd  gie  ye  a  word  when  I  got  hand  o'  ye,  an'  I've  gotten 
the  chance  noo.  But  ye  look  as  if  ye  kent  what  I  think 
o'  ye,  so  I'll  no'  say  muckle  on  that  heid.  I  said  to 
Dauvit  that  if  ye  were  as  muckle  in  earnest  as  ye  said 
in  your  letter,  ye  wad  come  yersel'  to  the  Knovvc. 
Weel,  ye  have  come,  an'  afore  we  gang  ony  further 
there  are  some  things  I  want  to  ken.  Should  Mary  be 
willint  to  forgie  ye,  are  ye  prepared  to  mak'  up  for't  a'  ? 
Supposing  noo,  that  ye  mak'  her  yer  wife,  wuU  ye  dae 
weel  hy  her,  wull  ye  try  an'  mak'  her  happy  ?  Unless 
that,  ye  maun  gang  yer  gate  again.  Mary  disna  ken 
ye  are  here  the  day,  she  disna  ken  aboot  that  letter,  an' 
she'll  never  ken  frae  me.' 

Sandy  Bethune  sat  still,  with  his  face  hidden  on  his 
hand.  These  were  sharp  moments,  for  Jean  Campbell's 
honest  tongue  did  not  spare  him.  Ay,  it  was  a  humbling 
experience  for  the  popular  minister  of  Lochbroom.  But 
he  raised  his  head  presently,  and   met  it  with  a  manly 


courage. 


'  Mrs.  Campbell,  if  Mary  will  forgive  me,  my  life  will 
be  devoted  to  her  happiness.  If  she  will  trust  herself 
with  me  yet,  God  will  help  me  to  make  her  a  happy 
woman.* 

'Then  ye  can  gang  ben  to  the  room,  an'  I'll  set  Mary 
till  ye.  She's  no'  faur  awa','  said  Jean  Campbell,  and  her 
eyes  softened  a  little,  and  the  sternness  about  her  mouth 
relaxed.  '  Eh,  laddie,  what  way  did  ye  bring  sae  muckle 
needless  vexation  on  yersel'  an'  ither  folk  ? '  she  added, 
and  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes.  She  had  had  her 
say,  and  her  heart  was  touched  by  the  minister's  down- 
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cast look,  and  by  the  earnestness  of  his  whole  manner. 
She  pointed  him  silently  to  the  room,  and,  shut  ting  the 
door  between,  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  relieve  her 
feelings  with  a  good  cry. 

When  the  minister  crossed  the  little  lobby,  and  opened 
the  room  door,  there  was  Mary  at  the  sewing-machine  in 
the  window,  her  fair  head  bent  low  over  her  seam. 
When  he  entered  she  gave  a  great  start,  and  the  white 
garment  fell  from  her  trembling  hands,  and  she  shook 
from  head  to  foot.  Sandy  Bethune  closed  the  door  and 
leaned  up  against  it,  and  these  two  looked  at  each  other 
in  deep  silence. 

'  Is  Aunt  Jean  not  in  ? '  she  asked  at  last  in  a  voiceless 
whisper.  *  Let  me  go  and  see  ;  I  would  rather  not  tay 
here.' 

*  She  knows  I  am  here,  Mary.  She  sent  me  to  you,' 
said  the  minister  hoarsely,  and  then  began  to  plead  his 
cause  with  an  impassioned  earnestness  such  as  she  had 
never  seen  before.  Her  colour  slowly  receded,  and  she 
leaned  up  against  the  table,  and  listened  in  a  strange, 
dazed  way,  as  if  she  could  hardly  comprehend  it.  Even 
wliile  he  was  speaking,  he  took  keen  note  of  her  fragile 
appearance ;  he  saw  how  white  and  blue- veined  the  little 
hands  were ;  the  wan,  worn  cheek,  the  transparent 
brow,  the  shadowed  eyes,  were  not  lost  upon  him ; 
oh  no,  he  saw  all  these,  and  they  went  like  arrows 
to  his  heart. 

'  What  is  it  you  are  saying  ?  Are  you  asking  me  to 
be  your  wife  again  ? '  she  whispered  faintly.  *  I  hear  your 
words,  but  I  do  not  understand.  I  thought  it  was  past 
for  ever.* 

He  could  have  knelt  at  her  feet  to  pray  for  her  for- 
giveness, his  heart  went  out  in  such  a  rush  of  yearning 
love. 
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'  If  you  will  only  give  me  the  chance,  Mary,  to  try  and 
atone  for  the  past,'  he  pleaded.  '  Be  my  wife ;  I  will 
ask  no  love  until  I  have  won  it  agaia  My  darling,  do 
not  send  me  away !  Unworthy  though  I  am,  you  loved 
me  once.  Let  the  memory  of  that  old  love  soften  your 
heart.  /  love  you  now,  with  the  love  of  a  life.  Oh,  I 
pray  it  has  not  come  too  late ! ' 

She  stood  still,  looking  with  far-away  eyes  through 
the  little  window  to  the  waving  corn-fields;  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  what  were  her  thoughts. 

'  If,  when  it  was  too  late,  you  should  regret,  you  should 
find  that  I  am  not  the  wife  for  you,  what  then  ? 

'Be  merciful,  Mary!  Don't  stab  me  with  the  past.  I 
know  now  that  you  are  far  above  me.  Let  me  prove 
to  you  my  sincerity.  Don't  you  see  I  am  terribly  in 
earnest  ? ' 

He  sat  down  then  and  dropped  his  head  on  both  his 
hands.  For  a  moment  M  iry  contemplated  him  as  if  in 
wonder,  and  tlien  slowly  the  light  of  a  sweet  compassion 
began  to  dawn  upon  her  face.  In  another  moment  she 
was  kneeling  by  his  side,  and  her  arm  was  about  his 
neck.  And  the  past  with  its  haunting,  bitter  memories 
melted  away  in  the  deep  joy  of  these  moments,  and  there 
spiang  from  its  ashes  a  n».w  and  boundless  trust,  which 
brought  to  the  hearts  of  both  a  soothing  and  abiding 
peace. 

•  •  .  •  •  9 

One  evening,  a  week  later,  James  Bethune  walked 
leisurely  nlung  the  burn  patli  to  Nethercleugh.  He  had 
left  Sandy  at  Star,  and  travelled  south  alone.  If  he 
were  to  come  at  all,  it  was  time  now,  for  his  brief  holiday 
would  end  in  two  days.  Had  he  not  been  under  promise, 
I  believe  he  would  have  returned  to  London  without 
visiting  Nethercleugh,  for  the  time  had  not  yet  come 
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for  him  to  whisper  his  passionate  hopes  to  the  woman  he 
loveil,  and  he  knew  that  at  any  moment  in  her  prc'sence 
he  might  be  tempted  to  forget  the  vow  he  had  made,  to 
have  some  worthy  thing  to  lay  at  her  feet  before  he 
asked  her  to  share  his  life. 

But  Sandy's  liappiness  had  awakened  in  bim  all  the 
old,  intolerable  vearnin^s,  and  his  heart  that  autumn 
evening  was  out  of  tune  with  the  beauty  and  fulness  of 
his  surroundings.  It  had  been  an  exceptionally  fine 
season  throughout,  and  in  the  early  parts  of  Annandale 
the  harvest  was  gathered  in  before  a  leaf  had  changed  its 
hue.  But  now  there  was  a  yellowing  tinge  on  the 
beeches,  the  brand )les  were  purpling  in  the  hedgerows, 
and  the  rowan  had  taken  on  its  deepest  crimson,  telling 
that  fruitage-time  was  wearing  past.  In  the  Xethercleugh 
woods  some  leaves  had  softly  fluttered  to  the  ground  ; 
they  rustled  under  the  feet  of  the  solitary  stroller,  as  he 
walked  slowly  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him  and 
his  eyes  down-bent  upon  the  ground.  So  he  walked  in 
deep  abstraction  till  he  came  to  the  little  pathway  which 
wi.'uld  lead  him  across  the  park  to  the  house.  As  he 
emerged  from  the  darkling  shadows  of  the  trees,  his  eyes 
were  dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  splendour  with  which  the 
setting  sun  had  gilded  the  many  windows  of  the  old 
house  until  it  looked  like  a  dream  of  fairyland.  He 
stood  until  the  glory  gradually  dimmed  and  faded  away, 
until  the  grey  turrets  were  left  to  the  gentle  shadows 
of  the  gathering  night.  The  hall  door  was  wide 
open  as  usual,  and  the  casements  of  the  drawing-room 
were  ajar,  the  lace  curtains  swaymg  gently  in  tlie 
up-springing  breeze.  His  ring  at  the  bell  sent  the 
clear,  rich  echo  rebounding  through  the  quiet  house, 
and  startled  a  bird  in  the  ivy  into  a  sleepy  chirp  of 
expostulation. 
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'  Oh,  Mr.  Botliune,  sir !  *  exclaimed  Kitty  when  she 
came  across  tlie  hall.  'Mr.  Lorraine  has  been  in  Kdin- 
burgh  to-day,  and  will  not  return  till  the  late  train. 
Please  come  in,  and  I'll  look  for  Miss  Lorraine.' 

*  Has  Miss  Lorraine  gone  out,  Kitty  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  her  away  across  the  park,  not 
half  an  hour  ago.  If  you'll  just  come  in,  I'll  soon 
find  her.' 

*  Across  the  park,  did  you  say  ?  I'll  take  a  walk  through 
the  wood,  Kitty.  Never  mind,  thank  you,'  said  James 
Bethune  with  a  nod  and  a  smile.  *  If  I  miss  her,  she 
will  probably  return  before  me/ 

So  he  crossed  the  park  again,  and,  re-entering  the 
woods,  turned  along  the  path  to  the  wishing-well.  How 
long  ago  it  seemed  since  he  had  walked  that  way  witli 
Beatrice  Lorraine  !  Looking  back,  he  could  almost  havi' 
fancied  the  experience  of  that  night  a  dream.  He  was 
thinking  of  it,  recalling  how  she  had  looked  and  spoken, 
for  he  had  never  been  so  near  her  as  then,  when  sud- 
denly he  caught  the  gleam  of  something  white  through 
the  trees.  Two  more  steps,  and  he  saw  the  slight  figure 
of  Beatrice  Lorraine  standing  by  the  wishing-well,  with 
her  arm  leaning  on  the  mossy  ledge  of  rock  which  over- 
hung it,  her  head  down-bent,  as  if  her  eyes  sought  to 
fathom  the  dusky  depths  of  the  water  bubbling  and 
sparkling  over  its  basin  into  the  burn  below.  The 
crackling  of  the  underbrush  beneath  his  tread  startled 
her,  and  she  took  a  hurried  step  forward,  and  peered 
through  the  shadows,  until  she  discerned  the  tall  figure 
approaching  with  no  reluctant  step. 

*  I  hope  I  have  not  startled  you.  Miss  Lorraine,*  he 
said,  raising  his  hat.  *  I  have  been  to  the  house,  and 
Kitty  thought  you  had  come  this  way.  If  I  do  not 
intrude,  will  you  allow  me  to  accompany  you  back  ? ' 
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*It  is  no  intrusion,*  she  said,  and  lier  white  lids 
drooped  over  the  eyes  under  liis  earnest  gaze.  '  Why 
have  you  been  so  long  ?  We  liave  loolced  for  you  every 
day.  AVillie  wrote  thai  you  had  left  London  more  than 
a  week  ago.' 

*  Yes,  I  have  heen  in  Fife  with  my  hrother,'  he  said 
hrietly,  for  his  heart  was  beating,  his  pulses  thrilling, 
so  that  he  could  scarcely  control  himself.  '  And  how  are 
you  ?     Well,  I  hope.' 

'  Yes,  thank  you.  I  am  afraid  I  greeted  you 
rather  un(jeremoniously,'  she  said,  smi'ing  now,  and 
giving  him  her  hand.  '  Ycu  see  you  startled  me. 
It  is  not  often  I  am  disturbed  at  the  wishing- 
well.' 

*  Then  you  come  often  here  ? ' 

*  Yes.  It  is  a  quiet  spot.  I  like  it,'  she  said  quickly. 
'  Have  you  enjoyed  your  holiday  ?  You  were  in  need  of 
it,  Willie  said.' 

'  Yes.  It  has  been  a  hot,  trying  summer,  and  I  have 
been  working  hard.' 

*  In  what  way  ?  For  the  Gazette,  or  have  you  been 
writing  on  your  own  account  ? ' 

*  Very  little  of  that ;  I  have  had  other  work.  Willie 
will  tell  you  of  it.  We  have  been  trying  what  we  can 
for  toilers  less  blessed  than  ourselves :  God  has  given  us 
some  fruit  already.  But  I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave 
the  story  for  Willie  to  tell.  He  will  be  down  whenever 
I  go  back.' 

'  WilHe  has  told  us  something  of  it  in  his  letters,  and 
it  made  my  heart  burn.  Oh,  I  could  share  such  work, 
I  am  sure.  My  sympathies  and  prayers  have  always 
been  with  those  who  have  tried  to  reclaim  the  lost.' 
She  spoke  simply,  but  with  a  deep  earnestness,  and  her 
eyes  grew  dim  with  tears. 
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'  I  should  not  like  to  see  you  exposed  to  a  tithe  of  the 
risks  we  have  run,'  he  said  qaickly. 

'  Why  not  ?  Do  you  think  I  should  not  meet  them 
fearlessly  ?  Do  you  know  I  grow  very  weary  at  times  of 
this  sweet,  quiet,  monotonous  life.  1  wonder  if  it  is 
wrong  to  Ion;,'  for  the  strife  of  battle  rather  than  the  ease 
of  peace  ?  I  cannot  but  think  that  such  a  life  as  mine 
is  must  foster  selfishness  and  narrow  prejudices.  Indeed, 
I  sometimes  feel  myself  shirking  unpleasant  duties,  and 
then  I  grow  afraid.  Papa  needs  me  yet.  He  is  not 
getting  strong  very  fast ;  but  I  sometimes  think  if  he 
were  strong  he  would  leave  Nethercleugh.  London  hfis 
a  deep  attraction  for  him  now.* 

James  Beth  me  stood  in  silence,  watching  the  ripple  of 
the  burn,  listening  to  its  musical  murmur  as  it  danced 
and  leaped  joyously  in  its  rocky  bed.  His  whole  heart 
wjis  stirred.  Dared  he  ask  this  woman,  whom  he  loved 
and  reverenced  witli  all  the  strength  of  his  true  manhood, 
to  sliare  the  struggle  with  him  ?  Dared  he  offer  her  such 
tilings  as  he  had,  asking  her  for  love's  sake  to  come  and 
make  a  home  for  herself  and  for  him  ? — dared  he  do 
it? 

'  How  dark  it  grows  here  ;  let  us  go,'  she  said  presently 
with  a  slight  sliiver,  and  drew  her  white  shawl  more 
closely  about  her  shoulders.  He  looked  at  her  then  ;  his 
eyes,  deep-searching  and  keen,  dwelt  yearningly  upon 
her  sweet  face  until  once  more  its  colour  rose.  He  took 
a  step  towards  her  ;  he  touched  her  arm,  his  face  dark 
with  passionate  pain. 

'  IV't'Liice  !  I  have  little  to  offer  but  my  love.  Of  that 
you  must  know  something  ;  I  cannot  hide  it !  Will  you 
come  ? ' 

She  looked  at  him,  her  breath  came  quick  and  fast, 
but   her  eyes   did  not   falter  in  their  gaze.      It  was  a 
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moment  of  painful  tensiuii,  ahiiost  of  agony,  when  the 
weal  of  two  Hves  was  treniltUii^^  in  the  balance. 

'  Above  and  beyond  any  other,  for  all  time,'  she  said 
brokenly  at  hist.     *  I  will  try  lo  be  worthy.      I ' — 

She  said  no  more,  but  the  folds  of  her  dress  touclied 
him  ;  she  laid  her  hand  on  his.  And  so  he  took  her, — 
the  woman  whom  (Jod  had  given  him  for  his  wife,  whose 
heart  had  awakened  to  his,  who  loved  him  even  as  lui 
loxed  her.  1  think  there  an;  moments  still  when  men 
ami  women  touch  the  gates  of  Kden  ;  when  life  seems  to 
ln'  a  grander,  nobler,  heavenlier  thing  than  they  have  yet 
iiiiiigined  it  to  be.      So  was  it  with  these  two. 

'  It  is  dark  now,  my  darling,  and  I  nmst  take  yon 
h(»me,'  said  blames  lietliune  at  length.  '  I  cannot  realize 
that  1  dare  call  you  my  darling  without  reproof.* 

'  And  1  cannot  realize  that  1  am  so  blessed,'  she  said,  with 
her  liead  upon  his  breast ;  for  she  had  given  herself  to  Iiim 
wJKtlly,  not  seeking  to  hide  or  to  make  little  of  the  love 
wli it'll  had  grown  in  her  heart.  Her  self-surrender  was 
chiMjieteristic  of  the  woman  who  had  l»een  earnest  and 
true  in  all  things  since  life's  (leei>er  meanings  had  dawned 
upon  her  soul.  It  is  not  love,  but  only  one  of  its  many 
counterfeits,  which  has  its  (jue.stions  to  ask,  its  conditions 
to  make,  its  reservations  depending  upon  the  treatment  it 
receives.  No ;  love,  thank  Clod  !  is  something  infinitely 
hi<rher  than  that. 


o 


James  Bethune's  book  is  not  yet  finished  ;  I  know  not, 
indeed,  whether  a  line  of  it  is  written ;  but  I  do  know 
that  the  largeness  of  life  is  preparing  him  to  give  to  the 
world  something  which  will  live  in  the  hearts  and  bear 
fruit  in  the  lives  of  his  fellow-uien.  He  has  prolnnl  to 
the  heart  of  things  ;  he  has  been  content  with  no  surface 
knowledge ;  he  has  examined  for  himself  almost  every 
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phase  of  human  life.  He  is  known  for  his  keen  itisi^'ht 
and  uneirin^f  ])erceptions,  as  lie  is  noted  for  Ins  widcnt'ss 
of  syinpiitliy  and  ^'reatne.ss  of  lieart.  It  is  not  fitr  inc; 
to  say  here  auj^lit  of  his  work.  Who  can  estinnitt'  the 
«j[ood  even  one  earnest  soul,  followiuju;  (lod's  leading',  can 
do?  Its  inthience  cannot  be  recorded  in  figures  or  words. 
His  wife  is  with  him  in  his  work.  The  one  is  indis- 
l)ensal)le  to  tlie  other;  in  such  marriage  there  can  he  no 
sei)arate  life,  scarcely  a  separate  thought.  It  being  so,  I 
need  not  enlarge  upon  the  happiness  of  their  home.  The 
pity  is  that  such  types  of  what  the  Creator  wishes  and 
intends  human  homes  to  be,  should  be  so  few. 

We  will  leave  them  here,  sa\  ing,  *  God  bless  them 
both  !  • 

Willie  Lorraine,  the  one  son,  dwells  with  his  father  at 
Nethercleugh,  but  does  not  live  an  idle  life.  He  is 
pushing  his  way  forward  as  a  popular  writer,  and  you 
will  find  him  always  on  the  side  of  truth  and  honour 
and  right,  condemning  with  relentless  force  all  opposed 
to  these  three.  So,  beyond  a  doubt,  these  dark  years, 
which  cast  a  shadow  sometimes  yet,  had  their  pur- 
pose to  fulfil  in  him.  The  master  of  Nethercleugh, 
though  in  declining  health,  finds  life  sweetened  by 
his  family  ties,  wh  .!i  ought  never  to  have  had  their 
broken  links. 

Sandy  Bethune  is  not  now  the  minister  of  Lochbroom, 
but  has  found  a  heavy  city  charge.  But  Mary  had  her 
first  experience  of  the  duties  of  a  minister's  wife  in  her 
husband's  first  parish,  where  she  won  the  love  of  all. 
His  only  wonder  now  is,  how  he  could  ever  have  dared 
to  be  ashamed  of  her ;  and  that  humbling  memory 
makes  his  care  for  her  very  tender  and  very  encompass- 
ing in  every  way.  And  they  are  very  happy,  and  doing 
a  good  work  where  they  now  dwell. 


1  ..j    ;a 


ALL'S   WELL. 
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As  fcr  Aunt  Susan,  she  is  still  hale  and  hearty  in  the 
cottacre  in  the  Lan-  Haw.  and  seems  likely  to  ^  live  as 
Inner  as  these  worthies  whose  longevity  so  provoked  IV-ter 
Bethune  on  his  death-bed.  It  is  a  pardonahl.  hoast 
with  her  that  at  seventy-seven  she  went  to  London  and 
lived  to  set  foot  in  the  Star  again  ;  for  Jamie  hin'.sHf 
soon  after  his  niarria-e,  came  to  fetch  her;  and  she  came' 
back  just  overflowing  with  her  sight-seeing,  and  full  of 
the  praises  of  her  nephew's  wife,  whom  she  speaks  of 
with  reverential  love  as  '  Mistress  Jeems.' 


THE   END. 


